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AN ENTERING WEDGE 
FOR AMERICAN OPERA 


F. S. Converse’s ‘‘The Pipe of 
Desire ’”? Has a Notable Hearing 
at the Metropolitan 





The entering wedge for the new and the 
American was struck into the old tradi- 
tions of the Metropolitan Opera House. oft 
Friday evening, March 18, when the one- 
act opera “The Pipe of Desire,” text by 
George Edward Barton, music by Freder- 
ick S. Converse, was given its first New 
York hearing. Mr. Converse lives in Ded- 
ham, Mass., and several years ago pro- 
duced this opera at Jordan Hall, in Boston. 

Friday evening was the first time that an 
opera by an American composer has been 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House, or 
that any opera has been sung there in the 
English language during the regular season. 
It is inevitable, in the history of art, that 
such an event as this will be made a pivotal 
point in the battle for progress. The old 
says that the new shall not come to disturb 
it; the new says that the old must give 
way. Great interest and curiosity, there- 
fore, attached to the performance of Mr. 
Converse’s opera, and amongst an audience 
composed of society at its gayest there 
could be seen all those who have any par- 
ticular interest in the operatic battles of 
New York, or in the progress of American 


music, 

There is no question as to the genuine- 
ness of the enthusiasm displayed at the 
close of the one long act which constitutes 
the opera. At the fourth curtain recall, the 
composer appeared with the artists; at the 
eleventh he was still appearing, and at the 
twelfth came out alone and gave the final 
acknowledgment of the applause of the au- 
dience. As to the opera mself, there is 
no doubt but that it is a strong step for- 
ward in the movement toward better things 
and better conditions in American music. 
Whether it will prove a lasting success m 
itself remains to be seen. 

“The Pipe of Desire” is a symbolic opera 
from Celtic legendary sources. It is based 
upon the mingling of the old Pagan nature 
worship and the incoming Christian moral- 
ity—a combination which has eventually 
keen productive of the entire movement 
known as the “Irish literary revival.” The 
story rests upon the principle that man may 
force the way of his desires against the 
divine order, but that he pays the penalty. 

Tolan, a peasant, falls in with the wood 
folk, undines, elves, sylphs, and salaman- 
ders. Among them is The Old One, who 
has in his keeping a pipe—“the pipe God 
gave to Lilith in Eden”’—through 
the playing of which anyone may obtain 
his desire. Jolan scorns the reputed power 
of the pipe and the authority of The Old 
One, but thinks differently when, through 
the playing of the pipe, he is compelled to 
dance. He snatches the pipe and, to the 
consternation of the woodfolk, plays his 
desire upon it. He sees a vision of his 
beloved Naoia. She appears, disheveled 
and delirious, having risen from a sick bed 
to come to him through the rough country 
at the hearing of his call. She dies, and 
lolan denounces The Old One and denies 
God. Jolan also dies, seeing a vision of 
Naoia, but not before he has realized that 
the tragedy has come through his own 
wild will. The Old One says: “Nothing 1s 
wasted.” 

The book is poetically weak, the poem 
lacking in fundamental rhythmic impulse, 
and the lines being too often impoetic and 
unsuggestive of song. . 

Any comment on the vocal presentation 
of the opera must be prefaced by the asser- 
tion that the standard of enunciation was 
so low as to almost wreck the work, con 
sidered as a test of the value of opera in 
the vernacular. The attention of the pres- 
ent day seems to be given to the voice in 
itself, to the disregard of language. One 
hears a sequence of welkemitted vowel 
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OLIVIA FREMSTAD AS “SIEGLINDE” 


An American Artist Who Has Been One of the Strongest Assets of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. She Will Be Heard More Frequently in Concert Next 


Season 





tones, with so slight a sprinkling of con- 
sonantal sounds as to make but few words 
recognizable. Whether this arises from the 
fact that to-day’s opera singers are habitu 
ated only to the European languages, or 
whether from general lack of attention to 
ideals of enunciation in singing, it would 
not be easy to say. The evil is with us, 
and cries out for correction—correction 
which must of necessity appear with the 
incoming of opera in English. 

Except at the very beginning, Jolan is 
on the stage throughout. Riccardo Martin 
took the part, and entered well into the 
characterization, the careless gayety of the 
peasant upon his entrance and his tragic 
passions at the close. He was dramatic 
throughout, and intense, yet with a laud- 
able control that permitted no overdoing 
of the part. Although he had been indis- 
posed and it was feared that he might not 
sing, he was in good voice, a voice particu- 
larly strong and beautiful in its upper reg- 
ister. His best opportunities and his best 
singing were in the scene where he plays 
the pipe and beholds the vision of Naoua, 
and at the end, after Naoia’s death. He 
threw himself with fervor into the parox- 
ysm of passion in the first scene, and de- 
veloped it to a tremendous climax. , 

Nothing could have fallen more beauti- 
fully upon the expectancy which closed this 
scene than the rich and tender accents of 
Louise Homer’s voice in the part of Naovta 
Her opportunity in the comparatively short 
time that Naoia is on the stage is not very 
great, but she made the very most of it 
and gave a very beautiful dramatic and 
vocal representation of the character. 

The First Undine, who has a rather 
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RABINOFF WEDS SINGER 


Grand Opera Aspirant Becomes Bride 
of Chicago Manager 


Although but a short time ago she had 
sailed for Italy to prepare for an operatic 
career, Marie Lasalle, who had succeeded 
in creating a deep impression upon Messrs. 
Dippel, Gatti-Casazza and a number of the 
Metropolitan directors by means of her 
vocal talents, returned to this country last 
Monday evening, and on Tuesday after- 
noon became the bride of Max Rabinoff, 
the well-known Chicago concert manager. 
Just how the interrupted European studies 
will now fare is not yet definitely decided, 
though it has been rumored in Chicago that 
the young woman’s return was due to her 
grief over the recent death of her brother, 
and that she would soon return to Flor- 
ence. This view does not exactly coin- 
cide with the statements of Miss Lassalle 
herself, who declares that she never real 
ized until she reached Italy that she had 
anything more important to bother about 
in this world than her voice. Her studio 
associates were not backward in informing 
her that in order to be a thoroughly great 
artist “she would have to break her heart.” 
Miss Lasalle agreed, but found the process 
too painful, and in a fit of homesickness 
and lovesickness threw her music out of a 
window, and then and there determined to 
return to her own country and marry the 
man on whom she had set her heart. The 
outcome of this determination was the cere- 
mony performed in Jersey City last Tues 
day afternoon, by Justice of the Peace 
William Burke. H. R. Rabinoff, brother 
of the manager, was the only relative pres 
ent. 





QPERA DIRECTORS 
REPLY TO CRITICS 


Metropolitan Management Defends 
Its Catholicity—-More Opera 
in English Promised 


Two statements given out by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company on Monday are of 
interest to opera goers in New York and 
many musicians in other cities who are 
following the developments at that  insti- 





swanakhd tion with deep interest. One bulletin is 
mu? Giretted against the artists who have in- 


dulged in harsh criticisms of the present 
management, in interviews published re- 
cently. 

“Certain statements, emanating from ar- 
tists whom it was not found expedient to 
re-engage for next season and from other 
disgruntled elements, have lately found 
their way into the press,” reads this bulle- 
tin. “It would, of course, be incompatible 


with the dignity of the management to 
enter into a newspaper controversy with 
such artists and others, though it would 
be easy to demonstrate the groundlessness 
and animus of their charges.” 

Then it was pointed out that the singers 
engaged for the next operatic season were, 
thus far: 16 Americans, 21 Germans and 
Austrians, 18 Italians, 14 French and Rus- 
sians and two other nationalities. Follow- 
ing this, the management begs to appeal to 
New York’s sense of fairness to disregard 
what the critics say. . , 

The artists referred to are Marie Delna 
and Edmond Clément, both of whom have 
had_ differences with the management. 
Daily newspaper critics who have taken 
an active part in the Metropolitan’s con- 
troversies during the past two seasons 
constitute the “other disgruntled elements.” 

The other announcement has to do with 
the policies to be pursued in the future. 
It reads: 

“During next season the company will 
concentrate its efforts upon productions 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, except- 
ing the usual Tuesday evening perform- 
ances in Philadelphia and a limited num- 
ber in Brooklyn—the latter on Saturday 
and Tuesday nights. 

“By confining its labors to the Metro- 
politan Opera House (except on evenings 
when no performances take place in New 
York), the management will be able to 
offer a répertoire even more varied than 
heretofore, prepare the same more care 
fully and, above all, to have all its great 
artists available for performances in New 
York. 

“During the coming season a number of 
new productions and important revivals 
will be staged, several artists of the high- 
est rank will be added to the existing or- 
ganization and nothing will be left undone 
to maintain and, wherever possible, still 
further improve the artistic standard of the 
productions. As heretofore, operas will 
be sung mainly in German, Italian and 
French, but a beginning having been made 
to produce opera in English during the 
present season, it is planned next season to 
have one or more new works presented in 
the English language.” 

Another important decision of the Met- 
ropolitan management is that there shall be 
no discount on season subscriptions next 
season. A bad feature of the discount 
plan was that speculators thereby could 
get tickets at such a figure that they could 
sell the seats at regular prices and still 
make a profit. By the new move it is hoped 
to eliminate the ticket hawkers. 





Mugnone for Hammerstein? 


A report that Oscar Hammerstein had 
engaged Leopold Mugnone for next season 
at the Manhattan Opera House was cir- 
culated last week, but remained wuncon- 
firmed by the impresario. Mugnone is the 
distinguished Italian conductor who, it was 
thought, as the friend of Director Henry 
Russell, of the Boston Opera Company, 
might be persuaded to join the staff of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
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“STAY AT HOME!” SAYS STILES 
TO GRAND OPERA ASPIRANTS 





Live Abroad 





America the Best Place for American Students, Declares the 
Tenor Who Has Captivated Vienna—An Ardent Advocate 
of Opera in the Vernacular—Expenses of Students Who 








ViENNA, March 5—Vernon Stiles, the 
American lyric tenor at the Vienna Royal 
Court Opera, has made some interesting 
observations during his career as an opera 
singer at home and abroad. A little sum- 
mary of these observations may be useful 
in the way of advice to the aspiring oper- 


Vernon Stiles as “Rhadames” 


atic candidate in America looking forward 
to a descent upon Europe, and of interest 
to the American musician in general. 


“My advice to the young American who 
has any aspirations in the grand-opera line 
is to stay at home and work with a com- 
petent teacher until he has a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of the art of singing, with 
a number of roéles well studied and di- 
gested, and, if possible, a little stage expe- 
rience to boot. Without so much at least 
it is folly for a young singer to come to 
Europe and expect to make the slightest 
ruffle in operatic affairs on the Continent. 
In my opinion we have better voice teachers 
and less charlatanism in this particular line 
in America than in any other country. 
Persons asking with whom I have studied 
are often surprised when I tell them that 
S. C. Bennett, of New York, was the 
teacher to whom I owe my success, and 
that besides Bennett there are numerous 
other excellent voice teachers in New York 
and elsewhere whose names I might men- 
tion. The American voice is conceded to 
be the finest in the world, and the Amer- 
ican teacher knows how to handle the 
American voice as no other does. 

“What the singer gets in Europe is the 
opportunity to work out what he has 
learned at home; the chance to hear the 
roles which he has studied well produced 
and to hear them often. 

“In regard to Americans coming abroad 
expecting to live on less money than at 
home, I may say that shortly after I ar- 
rived in Vienna I met a man who told me 
that a guiden (40 cents) here would go as 
far as a dollar in America. I’ve been look- 
ing for that man ever since. My own ex- 
perience has been that a dollar in a Euro- 
pean metropolis isn’t worth any more than 
the same amount in America—sometimes 
even less. 

“In accepting an engagement at a Euro- 
pean opera house an American should ask 
himself not ‘How much do I get?’ but 
‘How much can I keep?’ The income tax 
and other taxes in Continental Europe eat 


up a large part of a singer’s salary, and, 
like all ‘Dutch’ bills, the extras are nearly 
always about equal to the amount of the 
original bill itself. I myself pay out more 
than $50 each month in taxes of various 
sorts, among other things to help support 
the. brass buttons which I meet at every 
other step on the street. 

“My experience over here has given me 
an insight into the wonders of German 
music which I shall ever treasure. The 
opportunity to sing and to hear German 
opera and Lieder in the land of their cre- 
ation has been a great one to me. I wish 
to develop my art here to the highest pos- 
sible degree of which I am capable, to reach 
if possible the point where my singing 
and my opinion will be of weight in the 
operatic world, and when I reach such a 
point there will be one slogan which I shall 
shout aloud from the house-tops. It is 
‘Grand Opera in English!’ Let us hear the 
masterpieces of opera in our own land in 
the vernacular. I am an ardent defender 
of the English language as a language of 
song, and prefer singing in it to any other 
language, with the exception of course of 
Italian. German I find less beautiful than 
English on account of the number of gut- 
teral sounds; also it is a language which 
presents disadvantages to the singer on 
account of the often recurring ‘sch’ and 
‘ch’ sounds. The production of these latter 
envolves an enormous waste of breath, and 
it is a well-known fact that the singer must 
breathe more often when singing in Ger- 
man than in any other language. French, 
again, is too nasal, too monotonous in ex- 
pression, For song the language is to my 
mind not sufficiently luscious. Of course 
Italian is the ideal tongue for the singer. 
With it no other. language is to be com- 
pared for musical expression. 

“American singers coming to Europe 
may be pretty sure of fair treatment by 
both press and public. In fact, they usually 
get just about what is coming to them, and 
often a little extra leniency. I have never 
been so warmly received in America as I 
have been by Viennese audiences and never 
been as fairly criticized as by Viennese 
critics. 

“The talk that one so often hears about 
the intrigues in European opera houses be- 
tween the directors and the singers and 
among the singers themselves is not aimed 
especially at the Americans any more than 
at any other one nationality. It is simply a 
condition of affairs which exists and always 
will exist and for which the American 
singer or any other singer must be pre- 
pared. In fact, I would not even go so far 
as to say that there is any more intrigue 
among opera singers here than among 
members of any other profession or call- 
ing. If the American singer has ‘the goods’ 
he will be well received, but it is well to 
remember that they know what they want 
over here. 

“When I read of European singers going 
to America and making big successes I do 
not have any feeling of jealousy or ill-will 
on that account, but when they say that 
they are going to become American cit- 
izens, I must admit that it rouses my ire. 
Those who have no knowledge of the facts 
no doubt get the impression that it is the 
awakening of an unbounded love for our 
country which causes them to take this 
step, whereas the simple truth of the mat- 
ter is that it is done only to keep away 
from the unpleasantness of having to send 
back a goodly portion of their incomes to 
the mother country in taxes. 

“The longer I reside over here the more 
patriotic and American do I become. I 
realize more and more the unlimited pos- 
sibilities and probabilities of our country. 
But in art advantages America is very 
neglectful, particularly in regard to the 
encouragement of young talent. Also there 
is a childish feature in the American make- 
up which is harmful to our musical growth; 
the fact that a man who takes up the pro- 
fession of music as a life work is looked 
upon by the average every-day American 
as being effeminate. This no doubt hin- 
ders many young men from seriously look- 
ing forward to a musical career. It is an 
evidence of a little backwardness among 
certain Americans in all-around culture, 
and it is just about time that such an idea 
should disappear. In Europe the career of 
a singer is looked upon as a wholesome 
one, and as to the financial part, I may 
say that opera singing in Germany is just 
about as lucrative a profession as law or 
medicine, provided that the singer does his 
work properly. In the continental armies 
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Mr. Stiles as a “Broncho Buster”—A Snapshot Taken on a Ranch in the West 


one finds often the most. cultivated mu- 
sicians among the officers, men whom no 
one would ever think of accusing of effem- 
inacy. 

“Another advantage of an operatic ca- 
reer in Europe is the fact that it opens 
the doors to the very élite of society. The 
artist of talent has a social standing of 
importance in the European metropolis. 

“The complaint about the low salaries 
paid to opera singers in Europe is not alto- 
gether justified, for here the salaries are 
paid all the year round, whereas in Amer- 
ica the engagement lasts only a few weeks 
or months. Of course, under these condi- 
tions salaries must be higher in America, 
for you can’t turn an opera singer out into 
soft pasture for eight or nine months of 
the year. 

“Oscar Hammerstein has done more for 
grand opera and for the appreciation of 
grand opera in America than any other 
person, in spite of the tremendous opposi- 
tion with which he has had to cope. I 
should like to have his name set up in gold 
letters all over the country. There is only 
one other man who could have done as 
much, and that is Henry Savage; but Sav- 
age seems to have been so busy with his 
Vienna operettas of late as to have had lit- 
tle spare time for anything else.” 


Early last Summer Mr. Stiles was mar- 
ried to Eugenia Singer, a beautiful and 
charming young woman who is well known 
in Viennese society. Mrs. Stiles is the 
daughter of a Russian father and a Rou- 
manian mother, which, Mr. Stiles laugh- 
ingly says, “Makes her a Mexican.” She 
has recently made Mr. Stiles the proud 
and happy father of a girl baby. 

“There are doubtless Americans,” said 
Mr. Stiles, “who consider it unpatriotic to 
marry a foreigner, but after meeting such 
a beautiful and talented woman as my wife 
it seemed to me that the very best thing I 
could do would be to marry her, and thus 
make her an American citizen. She takes 
the greatest interest in American musical 
affairs; indeed I have had to order a sec- 
ond subscription to Musicat AMERICA, as 
formerly we used always to have a quarrel 
as to which should read that paper first.” 

During the recent visit of Siegfried 
Wagner to Vienna he heard Mr. Stiles sing 
and was so pleased with his voice that he 
has engaged him for the Bayreuth Festival 
in 1911, where he will probably sing the 
role of Parsifal. Mr. Stiles will go to 
Bayreuth this coming Summer as the guest 
of Wagner and will study with him then 
the parts which he is to sing at the Fes- 
tival. Epwin HUuGHEs. 





ZACH ORCHESTRA PLANS 


Management Will Attempt to Raise 
$50,000 Guarantee 


St. Lours, Mo., March 21.—The Sym- 
phony has just closed its first season under 
the direction of Loudon Charlton, with the 
orchestra on a permanent basis, and it has 
been very successful under the conditions. 
There were more concerts held this year, 
more season subscriptions and more travel- 
ing done by the players than ever before. 
They gave eight pairs of regular subscrip- 
tion concerts and a Beethoven cycle of six 
concerts, besides twenty “Pop” concerts on 
Sunday afternoons and twenty-one out-of- 
town performances. These Sunday concerts 
have proven a decided feature and a source 
of good revenue to the society. It is the 
plan next year to give thirty concerts under 
the direction of Max Zach, in comparison 
with twenty-two this year and eight last 
year. 

It is evidenced that the out-of-town in- 
terest in the orchestra is constantly grow- 
ing, for in each case where they played 
this Winter, they have asked for a return 
engagement next year. Next season the 
management will endeavor to raise a $50,- 
ooo guarantee fund for a period of five 
years, and from all viewpoints it looks as 
if it will not be a hard proposition. The 
entire cost of next season’s work is esti- 
mated at $75,000, and the number of men 
will be gradually increased to ninety. The 
entire schedule of prices has been changed, 
making it much less costly to attend. Par- 
quet seats will be $17.50 per season, and 
balcony seats will be from $12.50 to $0. 
The concerts will again be given on Friday 
night and Saturday afternoon. H. W. C. 





St. Louis Deeply Interested in Visit of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company 


St. Louts, Mo., March 21.—The success 
of the engagement of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company here in April is already 
apparent. For several weeks now the orders 
have been streaming in here from all over 
the West, and the advance sale of season 
seats has been announced as over $12,000. 
The committee in charge of this work an- 
nourice that they have now over $10,000 
worth of single seat orders, which will not 
be filled until April 4. Guy Golterman is 
now in New York perfecting the financial 
arrangements with the management for the 
appearance here. Work on the stage is 
progressing slowly. H. W. ~. 


WAGNER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Last of Symphony Concerts Devoted to 
His Music Exclusively 


Wagner alone occupied the program of 
the last of the Young People’s Symphony 
concerts in Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. The house was crowded and 
there was much applause—more, indeed, 
than the performance of the various works 
always deserved. The program was ar- 
ranged in a manner to illustrate the vari- 
ous periods of Wagner’s artistic develop- 
ment, opening as it did with the “Rienzi” 
overture, and containing in the order named 
the “Spinning Chorus” from the “Flying 
Dutchman,” the Vorspiel, Prize Song and 
Apprentices’ Dance from “Meistersinger,” 
the Grail Knights’ procession from “Par- 
sifal,” “Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” Perhaps the or- 
chestra’s best work was in the first two 
numbers. The bells of Montsalvat in the 
“Parsifal” excerpt did not sound any the 
better for being badly out of tune, and the 
“Meistersinger” Vorspiel was done in a 
remarkably pallid fashion. Walter Dam- 
rosch prefaced every number with interest- 
ing explanations. 





CALZIN IN NEW ORLEANS 


Pianist Holds Audience Spellbound by 
Brilliant Performance 


New Orveans, La., March 18.—Alfred 
Calzin, the well-known pianist, delighted a 
large audience at the Newcomb Hall, New 
Orleans, recently, by his splendid playing. 
It was greatly feared that his appearance 
so soon after that of Busoni would prove a 
severe handicap, but so thorough is Mr. 
Calzin’s art that he need not suffer by any 
such contrasts. He is gifted with a re 
markably clear-cut technic and much 
warmth of temperament. He played Men- 
delssohn’s “Variations Sérieuses,” several 
Chopin numbers, a Liszt Rhapsody and 
pieces by MacDowell, Debussy, Rubinstein, 
Saint-Saéns and others, and in each of 
these he fairly held his auditors spellbound 
by the eloquence and beauty of his work 
It goes without saying that the immense 
audience refused to leave the hall until the 
player had added a large number of en- 
cores to his already exacting program. 





Bessie Mark, an American coloratura so- 
prano, sang at an Irish concert in London 
last week. 
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YES; FRANCES ROSE DOES 


American Soprano Answers the 
Question of London Interviewer 
by Becoming the Wife of a 
Former German Singer — Her 
Triumphs in “Salome” and 
“Elektra” that Have Helped to 
Make Her the Idol of Berlin 
and London 


Lonpon, March 16.—Frances Rose, the 
American soprano, surprised her friends by 
becoming the wife to-day of Theodor Con- 
rad, formerly a well-known German singer 
and now a Berlin business man. They sang 
together in opera in Berlin six years ago, 
and the bride is anxious for her husband 
to give up his business and resume singing. 
The couple started after the ceremony for 
Berlin, where the bride is engaged to re- 
sume her work at the Royal Opera. 

Just at present Miss Rose is the idol both 
of London and Berlin. Since Geraldine 
Farrar there has been no American singer 
so favored by the Kaiser, and certainly it 
has been long since an opera singer scored 


such a success in this city. 

In the réle of Chrysothemis, in the Co- 
vent Garden production of Strauss’s “Elek- 
tra,’ Miss Rose’s work, dramatically and 
vocally, was quite on a level with that of 
her sister-American, Edyth Walker, in the 
title rdle, and this, of course, is saying a 
great deal. 

A week or two ago Miss Rose accorded 
me an interview in her private sitting-room 
at the Savoy, and some of her remarks on 
that occasion acquire a new significance in 
the light of her marriage to-day. I had been 
asking her about her attitude on woman 
suffrage, and she had been expressing views 
that were emphatically antagonistic. 

“A woman’s place is her home,” said she; 
“there she will have enough voice in the 
government, through her husband and 
sons.” 

“Then you think a woman should marry ?” 

“T certainly do. I am a thorough woman 
in that respect.” 

“And you think artists in general—women 
artists—should marry?” 

“Yes, I think it quite possible for an 
artist to marry and still maintain a career. 
She simply puts the time on her art which 
other women do in society.” 

One more question there was that I put a 
bit timidly. 

“Do you agree with Schumann-Heink 
that an artist should have children?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” she said. “I quite agree. I like a 
womanly woman who does a woman’s work 
in the world, and I have no use for women 
who are eternally wishing themselves men.” 

Miss Rose was immensely pleased with 
the reception London had given her in 
“Elektra.” 

“I should say I am pleased!” she ex- 


BELIEVE THAT WOMEN ARTISTS SHOULD MARRY 





Frances Rose as “Chrysothemis” in “Elektra” 


claimed. “Of course, Berlin had petted and 
praised me for a long time, but I was not 
at all certain how the English would like 
me.” 

I asked Miss Rose to tell me something 
of her career and just how she “arrived.” 
She agreed, accommodatingly. 

“As you may know, I was born in Cleve- 
land, and lived there until I was ten years 
old, when my people moved to Denver. A 
little later I came back to my native city, 
and about two years afterward began study- 
ing singing with John Underner (he taught 
Ella Russell and Maria Litta, you know). 
I studied with him for some years—in fact, 
I never had a vocal lesson with any one 
else. When I came to Europe I went to 
Vienna and studied German répertoire with 
Adolph Robinson. This was merely learn- 
ing roles, however, together with German 
diction and interpretation of parts. It had 
nothing to do with vocal training. 

“T went first to Breslau to sing, and tied 
myself up with a three years contract. 
This did not allow me to sing at any other 
opera house, so, although I had great suc- 
cess and had invitations to appear in almost 
all the German opera houses, I simply had 
to stick in Breslau.” 

“But you have been in Berlin for some 
time now,” I interposed. 

“Yes; following Breslau I had a three- 
year contract offered me for the Kaiser’s 


opera in Berlin, so of course I went joy- 
fully—for, after all, what more could I 
ask? In 1912 I shall sing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, and then I shall have 
achieved another ambition, for every good 
American singer must be eager for recogni- 
tion at home.” 

I asked her about her Salomé, which. was 
very much admired in the German “Haupt- 
stadt.” 

“It was very interesting how I came to 
sing Salomé,” she said. “It was this way: 
One evening I sang Senta in the ‘Flying 
Dutchman,’ and I really did outdo myself. 
Immediately after the performance Dr. 
Strauss, who was conducting, came back of 
the scenes and said: ‘Miss Rose, I am most 
happily surprised; that was a wonderful 
performance. The next morning a mes- 
senger came to my place with the vocal 
score of ‘Salomé,’ with a note from Dr. 
Strauss asking me to study the title rdle at 
once. I could not understand this, for the 
opera was nearly ready ‘to be put on the 
boards at the Berlin Opera House.” 

“And did you learn it in time?” 

“T am an American, you know,” she an- 
swered. “Of course I learned it in time, 
and had simply a glorious success in it. I 
have sung it more than fifty times since, 
including the festival performance at Wies- 
baden, at which Dr. Strauss asked me to 
sing it.” 


“Doesn't the grewsomeness of the role 
ever affect your nerves?” 

“T always feel as though I should never 
sing the part again after each perform- 
ance,” was the reply, “and I have a great 
fear of its unpleasantness before I begin to 
sing it, but when I get into it I find myself 
loving it.” 

I remember a performance in which Miss 
Rose had sung with Caruso in Berlin last 
Autumn, and asked her about it. 

“Oh, that was amusing. I sang Carmen 
with Caruso, and, naturally, the opera house 
was crowded. The Kaiser and Kaiserin 
were in the royal box. After the perform- 
ance they had us in their box, and while the 
Empress was chatting French with Caruso 
the Emperor spoke with me. I must admit 
I was a little nervous at first, but His Maj- 
esty shook hands with me in such a demo- 
cratic fashion that my fear soon left me. 
He praised my singing, saying: ‘Signor 
Caruso may be well satisfied with his part 
ner in this evening’s triumph, for you sang 
and acted gloriously.’ Then, stepping a 
little aside, he said, more softly, ‘I suppose 
he did have something wrong with his 
throat. I guess you Americans worked him 
pretty hard over there.’ ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘we 
did work him hard, but we gave him a 
whole lot of money and expected a whole 
lot of work for that money.’ ” 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





ANNOUNCE PROGRAMS 
OF ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


May 18, 19 and 20 Selected as Dates 
for Annual Series of Choral and 
Orchestral Concerts 


Ann Arpor, Micn., March 21.—The an- 
nual May Festival, given by the Choral 
Union of the University of Michigan, under 
the auspices of the University Musical So- 
ciety, has so thoroughly established itself 
as a part of the university life that it is 
looked forward to each year as something 
inevitable. The dates for this year’s festi- 
val are May 18, 19, 20 and 21. Great in- 
terest is taken in the lectures now being 
given on the principal works to be pro- 
duced, by Albert A. Stanley, professor of 
music in the university. 

Following the precedent established last 
year, a free organ recital will be given on 
Saturday afternoon of the festival week, 
on the great Columbian organ. 

The list of soloists and the general pro- 
gram follows: Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Sybil Sam- 
mis-MacDermid, soprano; Margaret Keyes, 
contralto; Tina Lerner, pianist; Daniel 
seddoe, tenor; Sidney Biden, baritone; 
Giuseppi Campanari, baritone; William 
Howland, baritone; Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass; Llewellyn L. Renwick, organist; the 
Choral Union, 300 voices; the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, Frederick A. Stock and 
\lbert A. Stanley, conductors. 

I. Wednesday, May 18, 8 p. M., miscella- 
neous concert. Principal works, “Fair 
Ellen,” Bruch; G Minor Symphony, Mo- 
zart. II. Thursday, May 10, 8 Pp. m., choral 
and orchestral concert. Principal works, 


“New Life,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Death and 
Transfiguration,” Strauss. III. Friday, 
May 20, 2:30 P.M., symphony concert. 
Principal works, D Minor Symphony, 
Franck; F Minor Piano Concerto, Chopin. 
IV. Friday, May 20, 8 p. M., artists’ night. 
Popular program . V. Saturday, May 21, 





7:30 p.M., choral concert. “Odysseus,” 

Bruch. F, M. 

Wolfsohn Bureau Secures Osborn- 
Hannah 


Mme. Jane Osborn-Hannah, one of the 
leading sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will next season make a concert 
tour under the management of the Henry 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, singing orato- 
rio engagements, as well as recital and or- 
chestral concerts, all in addition to many 
new roles she is to sing during the opera 
season in the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Julian Edwards’s Sister Injured 
Yonkers, N. Y., March 20.—Emily Ed- 
wards, sister of Julian Edwards, the com- 
poser, and Mrs. George H. Thomas, a niece 
of Miss Edwards, were injured seriously in 
a collision between a coach in which they 
were riding and a trolley car early to-day. 
Before her marriage Mrs. Thomas appeared 
successfully in “The Jolly Musketeers,” 
“Dolly Varden,” “The Wedding Day” and 

other compositions of Julian Edwards. 


Walter Hyde, English Tenor, Arrives 

Walter Hyde, the’ English tenor from 
Covent Garden, arrived in New York from 
London, March 18, to sing with the Metro 
politan Opera Company. His first sched- 
uled appearance was as Siegmund in “Die 
Walkiire,” on Tuesday, March 22, in Balti- 
more, 





BERNARD SHAW GIVES 
APPROVAL TO “ ELEKTRA” 


Declares Strauss Has Voiced a Universal 
Protest Against Villainies of Our 
Civilization 

Lonpon, March 19.—Bernard Shaw has 
been to see “Elektra,” and has found 
Strauss’s music and Hoffmansthal’s libretto 
much to his liking. In a review of the work 
he said: 

“What Hoffmansthal and Strauss have 
done is to take Clytemnestra and A¢gisthus 
and by identifying them with everything 
evil and cruel, with all that needs must 
hate the highest when’ it sees it, with hid- 
eous domination and coercion of the higher 
by the baser, with the murderous rage in 
which the lust for a lifetime of orgiastic 
pleasure turns on its slaves in the torture 
of its disappointment and the sleepless hor- 
ror and misery of its neurasthenia to so 
rouse in us an overwhelming flood of wrath 
against it and a ruthless resolution to de- 
stroy it that Elektra’s vengeance becomes 
holy to us, and we come to understand how 
even the gentlest of us could wield the axe 
of Orestes or twist our firm fingers in the 
black hair of Clytemnestra to drag back her 
head and leave her throat open to the 
stroke. 

“That was a task hardly possible to an 
ancient Greek, and not easy even for us, 
who are face to face with the America of 
the Thaw case and the European plu 
tocracy, of which that case was only a 
trifling symptom, and that is the task that 
Hoffmansthal and Strauss have achieved 
Not even in the third scene of ‘Das Rhein- 
gold’ or in the Klingsor scene in ‘Parsifal’ 


is there such an atmosphere of malignant, 
cancerous evil as we get here, and that the 
power with which it is done is not the 
power of the evil itself but of the passion 
that detests and must and finally can de- 
stroy that evil is what makes the work 
great and makes us rejoice in its horror. 

“Whoever understands this, however 
vaguely, will understand Strauss’s music. I 
have often said, when asked to state the 
case against the fools and money changers 
who are trying to drive us into a war with 
Germany, that the case consists of the sin- 
gle word ‘Beethoven.’ To-day I should say 
with equal confidence ‘Strauss.’ In this 
music drama Strauss has done for us just 
what he has done for his own countrymen. 

“He has said for us with utterly satisfy- 
ing force what all the noblest powers of 
life within us are clamoring to have said in 
protest against and defiance of the omni 
present villainies of our civilization, and 
this is the highest achievement of the high 
est art.” 


Homer Norris’s “Nain” Sung in Buffalo 

Burrato, March 21.—Homer Norris’s 
cantata “Nain,” was recently given here 
under the direction of Alfred Jury, with 
Homer Clark, tenor, and Mrs. Jury, as so- 
loists, and a large chorus. 

The work depicts the journey of Christ 
from Capernaum to Nain, and is notably 
melodic in its character, not, however, 
lacking in breadth of treatment in the cho 
ruses, which are at times of great dramatic 
power. [he entire work was well given and 
was characterized by a nobility of concep 
tion worthy of the composition. 

A Verdi Cycle will be given in the Leip- 
sic Municipal Theater in July. 
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MORE OPERATIC NOVELTIES FOR BOSTON 





F. S. Converse’s “Pipe of Desire’? and a New Work by the Same 
Composer Promised for Next Season—Last Week’s Performances 


Boston, March 21.—Some important an- 
nouncements concerning the second season 
of the Boston Opera Company have been 
made. The Metropolitan and Boston com- 
panies will exchange singers, scenery, pro- 
ductions, and all that pertains to produc- 
tions a great deal more next Winter than 
they have this year. Leo Slezak, it is cer- 
tain, will appear for at least fifteen per- 
formances in Boston. Hermann Jadlow- 
ker, the young tenor from the Metropoli- 
tan who made a favorable impression here 
when Puccini’s “Tosca” was given for the 
first time by the Boston company, will sing 
ten times. Other artists of the Metropoli- 
tan will sing at the Boston Opera House 
in accordance with the demand of the pub- 
lic and the working schedule of the two 
companies. The price of the seats on the 
floor of the opera house will be raised to 
$5.00. , 

A number of operas either entirely un- 
known or not heard here for years will 
be added to the répertoire of the company. 
Among these will be F. S. Converse’s “Pipe 
of Desire” and the new opera which he is 
now finishing, the title of which has not 
yet been announced. It is expected that 
Arturo Toscanini will conduct-at least one 
performance of “Tristan” during the Bos- 
ton season. Other operas will be Jean 
Nouges’s “Quo Vadis,” which the Metro- 
politan will produce for the first time in 
America; Massenet’s “Manon” and “Wer- 
ther”; possibly Mascagni’s “Iris’”—for what 
reason it is difficult to determine. 

On Tuesday the board of directors met, 
to approve the appointments of Giulio Gat- 
ti-Casazza as advisory director of the Bos- 


ton Opera Company, and Henry Russell as 
advisory director of the Metropolitan, and 
preliminary measures for the season of 
1910-11 were then outlined. 

Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” was given 
for the first time at the Boston Opera 
House on Wednesday. Miss Lipkowska 
was Rosina; Mr,. Constantino, Almaviva; 
Mr. Fornari, Figaro; Mr. Tavecchia, Bar- 
tolo; Mardones, Basilio; Miss Kirmes, Ber- 
tha; Messrs. Pulcini and Giacconne in small 
parts. The performance was very lively 
and amusing. Miss Lipkowska as Rosina 
was a charming and girlish figure. She 
sang brilliantly, and faithfully interpreted 
the spirit of the lines. Mr. Constantino 
as the Count appeared in what we con- 
sider his best part. As an actor he was 
inimitably gallant and humorous. He sings 
the difficult tenor part with the utmost ease 
and mastery. Mr. Fornari is sure to be 
more or less funny, whether he deliber- 
ately tries to be or is unconscious of the 
pleasant emotions which he evokes. Mr. 
Mardones was a capital Basilio, and Mr. 
Tavecchia was excellent as the Doctor. 
Mr. Conti conducted. 

For the rest of the week “Lucia” was 
given on Monday and “Tosca” on Friday; 
“La Traviata,” with Miss Nielsen as Vio- 
letta, at the Saturday matinée, and on Sat- 
urday evening Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” for 
the first time by the Boston Opera Com- 
pany in its native city. Christian Hansen 
sang Lohengrin. He sang in German, and 
he is most comfortable in that language and 
in that style of music. Miss Dereyne was 
a lovely appearing Elsa, and she sang com- 
petently. Mr. Blanchart was the Telra- 
mund. Mme. Cleassens was the Ortrud. 
Everyone except Mr. Hansen sang in Ital- 
ian, and the performance of the chorus 
was highly praiseworthy. 





MRS. BEHR’S FINAL MUSICALE 


Closes Season with Delightful Vocal and 
Instrumental Program 


Amid the delighted applause of a very 
large number of distinguished guests, Ella 
Backus-Behr gave her last Sunday musicale 
of the season at her residence, No. 69 West 
Eighty-ninth street, New York, on March 
20. The soloists were Franz Listemann, 
‘cellist; Flora Provan, soprano; Whitney 
Mockridge, tenor, and Lila Pickle, the emi- 
nent young pupil of Mrs. Behr. Together 
with Mrs. Behr, Mr. Listemann gave a 
most delightful rendering of Rachmanin- 
off’s sonata for piano and ’cello, earning 
much applause. Miss Provan sang a num- 
ber of songs, of which “Love’s Rest,” by 
Paul Kefer, was the favorite, having to 
be repeated. It was the song’s first hear- 
ing in this city. 

Mr. Mockridge’s contributions were also 
greatly enjoyed, as was the playing of Miss 
Pickle. Much of the success of these musi- 
cales is due to their charmingly informal 
atmosphere, and so great has been the at- 
tendance throughout this Winter that Mrs. 
Behr intends to increase their number next 
season, and also to engage quarters that 
will accommodate more comfortably the 
many persons anxious to attend such 
unique entertainments. 





Marie Rappold to Sing with Metropoli- 
tan Company in Paris 


Marie Rappold, a pupil of Oscar Saen- 
ger, and a leading soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera House for the last four 
years, has just been engaged by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza to sing in the forthcoming Paris 
season of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
She will be heard in Aida and several 
other of her well-known réles. Mme. Rap- 
pold has been singing on the Continent 
this year. 





Americans Win Dresden’s Applause 


DrespeN, March 19.—Conspicuous among 
the graduates who appeared at the recent 
test concert of the Royal Conservatoire in 
the Vereinhaus were three Americans. 
Miss Mori, of Washington, D. C., sang 
several grand opera arias with success; 
Miss Drescher earned praise in extracts 
from “Mignon,” and Mr. Schmitt, of St. 
Louis, played Vieuxtemps’s “Phantasy in 
A” on the violin in a manner that com- 
manded applause. 





Theodore Spiering Receives Unique 


Commendation 


In its criticism of the.last concert by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra in Philadelphia, 
the Ledger, of that city, gave Theodore 
Spiering, the concert master, a unique com- 
pliment by commending his work in the 
following fashion: “It should be added 
that Theodore Spiering is the right man at 
the concertmeister’s desk. He follows 


Mahler like a hound on the trail, and is 
incessantly vigilant to form the vitalizing 
link between the conductor and the corps 
of instrumentalists that any concertmeister 
of the first rank is bound to be.” 





Mme. Langendorff for de Rigaud Recital 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud, whose studios in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building 
will be open for the first Summer course 
this year, announces that Mme. Frieda Lan- 
gendorff has consented to sing several se- 
lections at the end of her pupil’s program 
on April 11. On this occasion the ad- 
vanced pupils of Mme. de Rigaud, among 
whom are Marian Winant, Mabel Guile, 
Olive Scholey, all soloists with prominent 
societies this season, and others, will sing 
solos and a pupils’ chorus will render the 
“Ave Maria” by Gelbke. 

Mme. de Rigaud’s announcement of a 
Summer course has been enthusiastically 
received, and many prospective students 
have applied. 





Hammerstein to Quit Boston 


Boston, March 22.—“This is the last year 
in which Mr. Hammerstein will send his 
Manhattan Opera Company to Boston,” 
said a representative of the impresario here 
to-day. “He asked me to announce that 
fact as emphatically as possible. He ap- 
preciates Boston’s support, but feels that 
the risk in bringing his great company here 
is not likely to be offset by financial re- 
turns. Moreover, next year Boston will 
probably have had a surfeit of opera when 
the time for Spring seasons arrives.” 





W. R. Anderson Fills Choir Positions 


Walter R. Anderson, the manager of 
well-known artists, announces that he has 
filled the following positions: Ward Ste- 
phens, organist at First Christian Science 
Church, New York; Grace Kerns, soprano, 
at St. Bartholomew’s; New York: Fred M. 
Davidson. tenor, at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, 
New York, and Fred Shattuck, organist, at 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, East Orange. 





Mme. Donalda Sings for Ottawa Charity 


Otrawa, Ont., March 21.—Under the 
patronage of Earl Grey, the Governor- 
General of Canada, and Lady Grey, a con- 
cert in aid of tuberculosis work in Ottawa 
was given to-night in the Russell Theater 
by Pauline Donalda, formerly of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, and the Ottawa 
Symphony Orchestra. Mme. Donalda, who 
is a Canadian, was given a splendid wel- 
come. 





Pittsburg Orchestra Delays Engagement 
of Soloists for Next Year 


The uncertain conditions affecting the 
future of the Pittsburg Orchestra have 
prevented the management from engaging 
soloists, so far, for next season’s concerts. 


It is reported that Emil Paur will not re- 
turn next season, although he has given 
out no official statement as to his plans. 
Rumors in the daily papers to the effect 
that the services of Victor Herbert and 
Walter Damrosch are being sought as Mr. 
Paur’s successor are without foundation. 


TAFT TO SPEAK AT 
CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


President Will Make Address as Thomas 
Statue Is Unveiled—The 
Complete Program 


Cincinnati, O., March 21.—The com- 
plete programs for the nineteenth May 
festival, which is to be held in Music Hall 
from May 3 to 7, are given herewith. 
Frank Van der Stucken, who has been 
here since last October preparing the 
chorus, feels convinced that no body of 
singers can compare with the chorus which 
will represent the festival at the May con- 
certs, The orchestral programs will be 
under the direction of Frederick A. Stock, 
of Chicago, the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra having been engaged. 

On the opening night, May 3, the statue 
to Theodore Thomas will be unveiled, 
President Taft making the addréss. » Prom- 
inent musicians and music-loyers from all 
over the country will attend. 

The program for all the concerts of the 
coming festival are as follows: 

Tuesday evening, May 3: Oratorio, “Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” Handel. Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, Mme. Mar- 
iska Aldrich, Evan Williams, Daniel Beddoe, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Claude Cunningham. Chorus. 
Choir of boys. Orchestra. Organ. ye 

Wednesday Evening, May 4: “Missa Solennis,’ 
Beethoven. Emmy Destinn, Janet Spencer, Daniel 
Peddoe, Herbert Witherspoon. Violin, Ludwig 
Becker. Chorus. Orchestra. Organ. Concert 
aria—‘“Ah, Perfidio,’”’ Beethoven, Mme. Mariska 
Aldrich, Symphony No. 5—C Minor, Op. 67, 
Beethoven, 

Tuesday Afternoon, May 5: Symphony No. 4, 
Schumann; Vitellia’s Aria—‘“‘Titus,” Mozart; 
clarinet obligato, Joseph Schreurs. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink; overture—“The Flying Dutchman, 
Wagner; Rhapsody—Op. 53, Brahms, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. Chorus of men. Orchestra. Varia- 
tions—Op. 36, Elgar. Orchestra. Organ. “The 
Three Gypsies,” Liszt; violin obligato, Ludwig 
Becker. Mme. Schumann-Heink, “The Sorcer- 
er’s Apprentice,’”’ Dukas. : . 

Friday evening, May 6: “The Children’s 
Crusade,” Pierne. Mrs. Rider-Kelsey, Mrs. Chap- 
man-Goold, Mrs. Werner-West, Daniel Beddoe, 
Claude Cunningham, Herbert Witherspoon. Solo 
chorus of women, Festival chorus. Chorus of 
700 children from the public schools. Orchestra. 
Organ. 

Saturday afternoon, May 7: Overture—“Anac- 
reon,” Cherubini: Aria—‘‘Abscheulicher,” “Fide- 
lio,” Beethoven, Emmy Destinn, “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Weber. Arranged for orchestra by 
Weingartner. Aria—‘Dove Song,” “Marriage of 
Figaro,” Mozart, Emmy Destinn. Romolo—‘‘The 
Merry Pranks of Till Eulenspiegel,” Strauss; 
Symphony—C Minor, Stock. ‘ : 

Saturday evening, May 7: “The Trojans in 
Carthage,” lyric poem and prologue (Berlioz) 
Mme. Louise Homer, Mrs, Rider-Kelsey, Mme. 
Mariska-Aldrich, Daniel Beddoe, N, Hougaard 
Nielsen, Herbert Witherspoon, Claude Cunning- 
ham, Evan Williams; rhapsodist, Joseph O’Meara; 
chorus; orchestra. 


ERNEST HUTCHESON IN 
WASHINGTON RECITALS 


Local Symphony Orchestra Gives Final 
Concert of the Season—Mme. Von 
Unschuld Plays 


WasHincTton, D. C., March 21.—The 
lecture-recitals given recently in the ball- 
room of the Arlington by Ernest Hutche- 
son, of the faculty of the Peabody Insti- 
tute, were largely attended by the student 
and teaching element of the National Capi- 
tal. The subjects were “Die Meistersin- 
ger” and “Parsifal.” His interpretation of 
certain passages were truly artistic and 
worthy of the applause received. 

The last concert of the season of the 
Washington Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Herman C. Rakemann, 
took place on Friday last at the Columbia 
Theater before a large audience. The or- 
ganization has jmproved much since its re- 
organization last Fall and with each con- 
cert its patronage has increased. The 
soloist on this occasion was Alice Burbage, 
a local pianist, who played the Grand 
Polonaise, E Flat by Chopin. The sym- 
phony of the concert was Haydn’s No. 2, 
known as the “London,” which was well 
rendered. The other numbers by the or- 
chestra were Overture, “Ruins of Athens” 
(Beethoven) and Ballet Suite, “La Source” 
( Delibes). 

Mme. Marie Von Unschuld, pianist, ap- 
peared before a distinguished audience in 
the ballroom of the Arlington on March 
15. Mme. Von Unschuld was assisted by 
Daniel Breskin, violinist, and L. E. Manoly, 
‘cellist. W. H. 











H. Evan Williams Triumphs in Brockton 

Brockton, Mass., March 21.—The final 
concert of the Brockton Choral Society, 
Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, proved to be 
a triumph for H. Evan Williams, the 
famous American tenor, who sang the role 
of Rhadames in the concert arrangement 
of “Aida.” 





BALTIMORE OPERA 
DEFICIT I$ $33,098 


Receipts for Fifteen Performances 
Considerably Below Required 
Average 


BALTIMorE, March 21.—Manager Bern- 
hard Ulrich, of the Lyric Theater, has is- 
sued a statement showing a deficit of 
$33,003.50 for the fifteen grand opera per- 
formances by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, beginning November 12 and ending 
March 11. This means that thus far one- 


third of the subscribers’ $100,000 guarantee 
fund has been wiped away by losses. The 
performance of “Hansel and Gretel” on 
December 31 was excluded from the guar- 
antee fund. 

The receipts for the fifteen perfomances 
were $79,406.50, an average for each per- 
formance of $5,203.76. The average re- 
aquired for each performance was $7,500. 
Four more operas will be given and it is 
hoped that the deficit will be considerably 
reduced thereby. Mr. Ulrich’s statement 
shows that only two operas, “Tannhauser” 
and “La Gioconda” exceeded the $7,500 
required for each performance, the re- 
ceipts for the other performances being 
below that amount. 

Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, chairman of the 
committee on local grand opera, has an- 
nounced a plan for next season of twelve 
performances which he believes would 
prove successful. Dr. Dohme’s idea is to 
obtain subscribers for all seats in advance 
of the opening of the season. He be- 
lieves, also, that the Lyric should be re- 
built, with more ample stage facilities and 
a seating capacity of not less than three 
thousand. His idea is not to confine the 
building to opera performances alone, but 
to give symphony concerts, recitals, and 
theatrical performances. W. J. R. 


Felix Fox to Play in Providence 
Boston, March 22.—Felix Fox, the pian- 
ist, will play, March 30, in Providence, 
R. IL. in a concert with Prof. Willy Hess, 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
Alwyn Schroeder, playing solos and trios 
by Arensky and Rubinstein. es 


CONCERT DIRECTION : 


M. H. HANSON 
Announces 


Two Violin Recitals 
by the famous Hungarian Violinist 


ALEXANDER 


SEBALD 


MENDELSSOHN HALL, (N. Y.) 
Tuesday Evening, March 29th 
t o. , 





Twenty-four Caprices by Paganini 


for Violin alone 


Thursday Afterncen, March 3lst 
At 2.30 


. Beethoven (Kreutzer) 
D minor 


Sonaten 


Brahms . . 
Cesar Franck . A major 


At the Piano (Mason & Hamlin) 


HENIOT LEVY 


Seats $1.00 & $1.50 from Tyson's and Box Office 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 


announces 


FAREWELL RECITAL 


BOGEA OUMIROFE 


HOTEL PLAZA, Grand Ball Room 
FRIDAY APRIL FIRST, 3.30 P.M 


Bohemian, German and French Songs 
MASON & HAMLIN PTANO USED 





Lady Patronesses include: 
Mmes. Sembrich, Destinn, Ternina, 
Nordica, Gadski, Thursby, Gustav 
Mahler, etc. etc. 


Boxes, $25.00 Seats, $2.50 and $1.00 
from Bogea Oumiroff . . 80 Madison Ave., City 
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prominent part in the first part of the 
opera, was taken by Lillia Snelling. She 
availed herself of every opportunity to give 
character to the part, and besides her ex- 
cellent singing presented a very charming 
appearance upon the stage. 

Lenora Sparkes sang well the part of 
the First Sylph, and the parts of the First 
Salamander and First Gnome were also 
well taken by Glenn Hall and Herbert 
Witherspoon. Clarence Whitehill sang the 
part of The Old One with a big, authorita- 
tive tone and much dignity of style. 

The music has too many excellent quali- 
ties to be easily disposed of, and too seri- 
ous lacks to allow its being regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Barton’s verse 
is in the short line style of Wagner’s 
Ring, and correspondingly, Mr. Converse 
has carried out a plan of recurrent leading 
motives, which, however, are not always 
sufficiently vital and striking to be effective. 
One of these, presumably relating to Fate 
or Death, is very characteristic and expres- 
sive, but no other motive stands out with 
an equal force. The music is distinguished 
throughout by a certain lyrical and poetic 
quality which never falls into the common- 
place. There are passages of sustained ex- 
citement and passion which show a true 
creative impulse, as is seen before the ar- 
rival of Naoia. 

In general, it may be said that the music 
is of too great a similarity throughout. 
It wanders too much and does not present 
enough scenes having a sufficient charac- 


ter of definite composition. Especially 
good is the music near the beginning, 
where The Old One begins his piping. 


The music of the dance works up to a 
higher and higher pitch of excitement, and 
the choral writing here is very beautiful, 
with solo voices rising above the tonal 
mass. Visually also this dance is very beau- 
tiful, with the changing lights upon the 
various costumes of the wood-folk. 

The great opportunity of the opera is the 
meeting of Jolan and Naoia. Unfortu- 
nately, the composer does not rise to it, 
the music for this scene being less beau- 
tiful than that of Jolan’s vision, preced- 
ing it. There is not a continuous lyrical 
impulse underlying the music of this 
scene, and it gives the impression of being 
made up of too many separate phrases. 
It has not the human touch that compels 
the response of the heart. It is, however, 
worked up to a climax of considerable 
power at the close. 

Ingenuity in modulation and variety of 
orchestral color lend to music something 
of positive value, but they do not make 
up for or allow one to forget a lack of 
truly human appeal. There is, however, 
an unflagging quality of fine seriousness 
throughout. 

At the heart of the difficulty with this 
music lies this fundamental fact: it aims, 
on the one hand, to be the “continuous 
melody” of Wagner, which it cannot be; 
and, on the other hand, it forfeits from 
the start the nature of music based upon 
separated, distinct melodies. It falls. there- 
fore, between two ideals, and while pre- 
senting excellently certain qualities of each, 
attains to the full height of neither. 

The scenery and costumes were both 
beautiful and elaborate. The scene within 
the edge of an ancient forest, showing a 
distant valley and hills beyond, was artis- 
tically presented, with much careful atten- 
tion to effect, both general and in detail 
The number of the wood-folk was very 
much greater than in the Boston produc- 
tion, giving in the present case a much 
more dazzling elaborateness of scenic effect, 
especially in the dances at the beginning. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 


What the daily newspaper critics said 
about Mr. Converse’s opera: 
Once, on the entrance of Naoia, near the close 


of the opera, he drops into something which might 
be described as real song, but the rest of the opera 


is formless declamation, more or less melodic, 
over a stream of instrumental music which flows 
on with moments of placid beauty at times and 


foams in passionate surges in the climaxes.—New 
York Tribune 

His music is of a kind which suggests the re- 
spectable atmosphere of the oratorio concert It 
lacks throughout the directness of theatrical utter- 
ance, 

. 

The however, is not without beauty nor 
without promise. The instrumentation is certainly 
rich and solid, and the final chorus of elves, though 


score, 








MARCELLA CRAFT’S VERSATILE ART WINS MUNICH 











MARCELLA CRAFT AS “CIO-CIO-SAN” WITH “TROUBLE” 


The American Soprano in “Madama Butterfly’—In Achieving Success Abroad 
Miss Craft, Like So Many Other Americans, Has Had to Contend Against 
the System of “Protection” by Which Certain Singers Are Favored in All 


European Opera Houses 


Municu, March 5.—Marcella Craft is 
making a firm place for herself in the 
hearts of Munich opera-goers. Since com- 
ing to this city last Fall she has sung the 
roles of Marguerite in “Faust,” Mimi in 
“La Bohéme,” Traviata, Antonia in “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” Madama Butterfly and Su- 
anna in “Susanna’s Geheimnis” (Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s one-act opera, which has had a fine 
success). Her next rdle will be in Ber- 
lioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini,” which is to be 
produced during the present month. She 
is also engaged for the festival plays next 
Summer at the Prinz Regenten Theater, 
where she will sing in Wagner's early 
opera, “Die Feen” (“The Fairies”), which 
is to be revived then. 

In all her rdles she has been most en 
thusiastically received by the public, espe 
cially in Traviata and Madama Butterfly, 
when the audiences shouted “Craft” until 
she finally had to appear alone before the 
curtain, making each of these operas a big 
personal success for her. 


Like many American newcomers in Eu- 
ropean opera houses, Miss Craft has found 
her way not always strewn with roses, and 
bewails the fact of the older singers hav- 
ing so much power in opera house affairs 
through their relations with the directors 
and the press critics. “Protection,” or, in 
plain English, “graft,” plays a large part 
in the inner workings of every operatic 
institution in Europe. Miss Craft was en- 
gaged to create the role of Butterfly at the 
Munich Opera, and was very much sur- 
prised at having the first two performances 
taken away from her and given to another 
singer, who simply demanded them for 
herself, and who possessed enough “pro- 
tection” to get them. 

During the Winter Miss Craft “guested” 
at the Mainz Opera, in “Traviata,” with 
Mr. Van Hoose, the American tenor there, 
as Alfred. In April she will appear in 
Kiel, singing Butterfly, Traviata, and pos 
sibly Gilda, in “Rigoletto,” and Desdemona, 
in “Othello,” in addition. E. H. 





of his score, Mr. Converse has shown himself a 
trained musician, who has something to say and 
says it with evident command of the technique 


and resources of his art.. 
* : * 

“Vision,”’ Naota’s aria, and the fol- 

rises to real lyric and emotional 

the best of 

made.—New 


In Jolan’s 
lowing duet, he 
expression and writes beautiful music, 
the score, fluently melodic and well 
York World. 

The score of the “The 
achievement of a good, if not a very original or 
effective musician. Mr. Converse has studied in 
good schools. He has sat at the feet of Wagner 
He has learned all that could well be learned 
from “‘Tristan and Isolde.” 

Nor has he neglected the 
Often, during the progress of 


Pipe of Desire” is the 


modernists. 
we were 


Italian 
his opera, 


foggily set forth and lacking in relief, it has lit 
tle variety and occasionally wearies the listener.— 
New York American. 





Boston Opera Singer to Fight Duel 

Boston, March 20.—All the way from 
Rome came the Conte Arturo Cinelli to 
challenge his countryman, Carlo Cartica, 
the tenor of the Boston Opera Company, to 
a duel. The affair will be fought out in Eu 
rope, probably in Italy on June 4, the sec- 
onds of the disputants having arranged all 
details at a conference here. Signor Cartica 
says that the quarrel between the two men 
occurred last Fall. “Something about the 


MISS KOENEN SINGS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Hother Wismer, Local Violinist, 
Gives Recital—Wednesday 
Morning Club Concert 


San Francisco, March 15.—The small 
audience that greeted Tilly Koenen on 
Sunday afternoon felt that the American 
magazines were justified in their praise of 
this charming artist, for her singing has 
won the hearts of the music-lovers of San 
Francisco. The enthusiasm engendered in 
the audience by the superb art of Miss 
Koenen was so great that they refused to 
be quieted by her responding with courte- 
sies to the repeated bravos until she had 
satisfied them with number. Es- 
pecially delightful was her interpretation 
of a group of Dutch children songs, which 
she was compelled to repeat. Her inter- 
pretative style has been compared to that of 
Dr. Willner, whose singing made such a 
profound impression in San Francisco, and 
it 1s certain that her future appearances 
will be before larger attendances. 

An excellent program was presented by 
Hother Wismer before an appreciative au- 
dience at Century Club Hall last week, in- 
cluding several works requiring repose and 
fine intelligence of interpretation, which 
were admirably played. One of these was 
a charming number, “Midwinter Idyl,” by 
Edward F. Schneider, a California com- 
poser. Although there was a lack of 
breadth and power in certain of Mr. Wis- 
mer’s numbers, throughout he displayed a 
beautiful quality of tone, a wonderfully 
fluent technic, and an intense individuality 
of temperament. Mr. Wismer was assisted 
by Mrs. Mathilda Wismer in several vocal 
numbers, and the C Minor Trio, strings, op. 
9, No. 3, of Beethoven, was played by Nathan 
Firestone, viola; Adolph Lada, ’cello, and 
Mr. Wismer, violin. Frederick Maurer was 
the accompanist. 

An audience that filled Christian Science 
Hall enjoyed the initial program of the 
newly-organized Wednesday Morning Club 
on last Wednesday morning. Several well- 
known local artists were represented in 
violin, piano and vocal numbers, an “Intro- 
ductory Essay on Music” by Josephine 
Blanche opening the program. 

A very large and appreciative audience 
heard the pupils of Mme. Anna Von Meyer- 
inck, who participated in the “Half Hour 
of Music” which is given at the Greek 
Cheater, in Berkeley, every Sunday after- 





another 


noon. Those who appeared were: Ada 
Armstrong, Lillian Lineer, Edith Lloyd, 
Frantz Irving, Mrs. M. Leuders, Louise 


Lund, Sadie Ward, Rudolph Post and Her- 
bert von Meyerinck. n. 5. 





Brooklyn Philharmonic Trio Concert 

The fifth of the series of six chamber 
music concerts by the Philharmonic Trio 
—Alexander Rihm, pianist; Maurice Kauf- 
man, violinist, and Gustav Hornberger, ’cel- 
list—was given in the Lecture Hall, Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music, on March 19. The 
works played were Schumann’s Trio in 
G Minor; Strauss’s ‘Cello and Piano So- 
nata, op. 6; and the Saint-Saéns Trio in 
F. The Strauss work greatly interested 
the audience, and Mr. Hornberger was 
warmly applauded. The other two numbers 
were also played in a manner worthy of 
the highest praise. It is a pleasure to lis 
ten to the perfection of tone of Messrs. 
Kaufman and Hornberger, and Mr. Rihm 
is an ensemble player of the first rank. The 
next concert of the series will take place 
on April 16. H. B. D. 


“St. Matthew’s Passion” Sung 

tach’s “St. Matthew’s Passion” was sung 
under the direction of Arthur Hyde Wed- 
nesday evening, at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. The soloists were Car- 
oline Hudson, Pearl Benedict, Nicholas 
Dorety, Frederick Weld, and Frank Crox- 
ton. 





Mme. Powell’s Success in Far West 


\ telegram received from Los Angeles 
Wednesday reads: “Maud Powell played 
here to bigger business than ever. Re- 


engaged for April 5. She plays six times 
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marked talent as an actor and singer. 








“MEFISTOFELE.” 


In the roles which he has thus far 
undertaken, Mr. Mardones has been 
given no opportunity to prove his capa- 
bility in the imperious, malignant and 
sardonic demoniacism which makes 
Boito’s arch-fiend the most clearly de- 
fined and consistent individuality in what 
passes for his plot. 

Last night he found his opportunity 
and used it creditably. While lacking 
the bigness of stature which may seem 
an attribute of hell’s master, Mr. Mar- 
dones possessed a presence which accom- 
plished more than sheer bodily bulk. 
His makeup in the part was admirable. 
His sense of detail, his conception of 
the part in general made him a pictur- 
esque and at times a puissant figure. 


Mardones Equal to Demands. 


Mr. Mardones at once established him- 
self in the part by the pompous effront- 
ery and supercilious grandiloquence of 
his “Ave Signor.” 

In the following scenes Mr. Mardones 
was an alert, virile, usually well-poised 
and an altogether impressive devil. He 
gave point to his action in revealing his 
identity to Faust in the study. The re- 
cital of his negative creed of life bris- 
tled with diabolical but well-groomed 
cynicism. In the garden he was debon- 
air and relished Martha’s delight in his 
satirical raillery. 

Mefistofele’s music in the Brocken, 
particularly the very inconsequential 
Ballad of the World, makes it difficult 
to sustain the illusion. Mr. Mardones, 
nevertheless, was effective. 

In the final scene in the study this 
singer rose to a considerable height of 
impassioned acting. As he struggled for 
the final possession of Faust’s soul, and 
lost at the intervention of the celestial 
choirs at Faust’s death, he became a 
truly tragic figure. 

Mr. Mardones cannot be called imper- 
ious in the part, but he has composed 
an impersonation which has elegance, 
dignity and power.—Boston Globe, Feb. 
19, 1910. 

The voice of Mr. Mardones is well 
suited to the music of Mephistopheles, 
and he succeeded in giving a sinister im- 
personation. He was especially success- 
ful in the dangerous scene in the pro- 
logue, but throughout the opera he acted 
with intelligence and at times with 
power, and he sang with full apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the text and 
the music.—Philip Hale in Boston Her- 
ald, Feb. 19, 1910. 

But Mardones, as Mefistofele, won the 
lion’s share of the laurels. Like Nivette 
in Gounod’s réle, he showed a power 
of tone and an ease and fullness of 
quality that deserve the most enthusias- 
tic adjectives. His best number comes 
in the prologue, but the first and last 
acts gave him much to do, while he 
dominated the witches’ Sabbath in effec- 
tive fashion.—Boston Advertiser, Feb. 
19, 1910. 

Jose Mardones, the Spanish bass, 
whose Mefistofele is celebrated abroad, 
took the title part, and proved himself 
a singing actor of extraordigrary: ability. 
Those who had heard him here previ- 
ously as Colline in “Boheme,” and, as 
Ramfis in “Aida,” comparatively minof 
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JOSE MARDONES 


BASSO 
Boston Opera Company, Season 1909-10 


In the wonderfully dramatic title role of Boito’s ‘‘ Mefistofele’’ produced at 
Boston Opera House, February 19, 21, 26, March 2 and at closing performance 
of season March 24, 1910, and as ‘‘ Basilio’”’ in ‘‘/Jl Barbiere’’ March 16, 
Senor Mardones displayed a clear, ringing resonant voice of fine quality, and 
He also sang with marked distinction 
and success in ‘‘Boheme,’’ ‘‘Aida,’’ ‘‘Rigoletto’’ and ‘‘Huguenots’’ in Boston 
and during the Western tour of the Boston Opera Company. 
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José Mardones as “Mefistofele” 


parts, were most agreeably surprised last 
night by his many-sided artistry. He 
set the pace for a performance that 
moved with unprecedented smoothness 
and brilliancy.—Boston Journal, Feb. 109, 
IQIO. 

The Mefistofele of Jose Mardones was 
masterly in its discretion, its humor and 
its breadth of outline. This artist has 
a magnificent voice and knows how to 
use it. Moreover, he can keep a charac- 
ter consistent. Never once does he ex- 
aggerate or strive for effect.—Boston 
Herald, Feb. 22, 1910. 

Mr. Mardones’ Mefistofele was, as at 
the earlier performance, in deadly ear- 
nest, and lacked the grim humor that 
has become associated with the charac- 
ter; but he sang grandly, and had nu- 
merous calls at the conclusion of the 
prologue.—Boston Journal, Feb. 22, 
IQI0. 

Mardones as Mefistofele repeated his 
previous success, showing a wealth of 
tone which was greeted with enthusias- 
tic approval. Particularly pleasing was 
his solo in the first number.—Boston 
Advertiser, March 3, 1910. 

Mr. Mardones’ dramatic impersona- 


tion of Mephistopheles again won for 
him the honors of thé evening.—Boston 
Herald, March 3, rgto.* 





José Mardones as “Marcello” 


Mardones completely won his house. 
He is undoubtedly the “discovery” of 
the year.—Boston Globe, March 3, roro. 


“HUGUENOTS.” 


_ The Huguenot soldier, Marcel, was 
interpreted by Jose Mardones. This is 
at once a difficult and ungrateful part. It 
often lacks in its execution sonority and 
distinctness, more particularly in the 
“Piff-Paff’ of the opening act. It 
lacked something of these qualities last 
night in the singing of Mr. Mardones. 
Yet his interpretation was far from be- 
ing an inferior one.—Chicago Record- 
Herald, January 16, 1910. 

Florencio Constantino, Jose Mar- 
donnes and Cesare Formichi were the 
most prominent among the men.—Chi- 
cago Journal, January 17, 1910. 

Even Mardones withstood the labor 
that the long rdle of Marcello imposes 
with admirable fortitude.—Chicago Jn- 
ter-Ocean, January 17, I910. 

Mr. Mardones yesterday made a dap- 
per little squire. This ascetic, austere 
Calvinist seems to be an _ interesting 
puzzlé.—Boston Globe, March 6, 1910. 

“RIGOLETTO.” 

Mr. Mardones was a sinister Spara- 
fucile, and his singing is always to be 
depended on for richness of tone and 

















surety. He is a valuable artist.—Chicago 
Post, January 14, 1910, 

In Jose Mardones was disclosed an 
able singer in the réle of Sparafucile.— 
Chicago Examiner, January 14, 1910. 

Jose Mardones made a most villainous 
and blood-curdling Sparafucile.—Chi- 
cago Journal, January 14, 1910. 

Jose Mardones was Sparafucile. He 
acted the part of the rufhan exceedingly 
well. Vocally he was satisfactory.—Chi- 
cago American, January 14, 1910. 


“IL BARBIERE.” 


Signor Mardones has his one oppor- 
tunity in “La Calumnia,” which he gave 
excellently. It is wonderful with what 
impartiality Rossini has bestowed his 
vocal favors in this opera. Each one of 
the cast has something really important 
to do at one time or another. Signor 
Mardones also made much of the 
“Buona Sera,” and is to be ranked as 
one of the stars of this remarkably suc- 


cessful evenings.— Boston Advertiser, 
March 17, 1910. 
Mr. Mardones showed unexpected 


comic ability as the sardonic and greedy 
Basilio. His business in the course of 
his famous aria was effective-—Boston 
Herald, March 17, 1910. 

Mr. Mardones was an excellent Ba- 
silio. He sang the “Calumny” aria with 
much unction and effect. In his long, 
black robes and his superb headgear, he 
swooped from the reach of Almaviva’s 
avenging sword like a huge bat. His 
final “Buona Sera” was a masterpiece of 
irony.—Boston Post, March 17, 1910. 

Mardones was a magnificent Basilio.— 
Boston American, March 17, 1910. 

Mr. Mardones’s Basilio was one of the 
agreeable surprises. — Boston Journal, 
March 17, 1910. 

Mr. Mardones contributed his most 
apt characterization here as the real 
music master.—Boston Globe, March 17, 
IQIO. 

“BOHEME.” 


Mr. Mardones was effective in the role 
of Colline, the philosopher, and sang 
and acted conscientiously. His eulogy to 
his coat with which he is about to part 
was nobly sung.—Boston Advertiser, De- 
cember 31, 1900. 

Mr. Mardones is an excellent Colline. 
—Boston Post, November 24, 1900. 

Jose Mardones, the Spanish basso, 
was an effective and artistic Colline.— 
Boston American, November 12, 1909. 

Mr. Mardones repeated the favorable 
impression he made on the preceding 
evening.—Boston Post, November, 12, 
1909. 

Jose Mardones, the new basso, once 
more distinguished himself by his char- 
acteristic acting and fine singing.—Bos 
ton American, November 14, 1909. 


“AIDA.” 


Jose Mardones, the priest Ramfis, was 
a newcomer who possessed a deep and 
sonorous voice, which he used well.— 
Chicago Examiner, January II, 1910. 

Mr. Mardones as Ramfis also promises 
well for the season.—Chicago Post, 
January II, Irgro. 

Jose Mardones as Ramfis was excel- 
lent.—Chicago News, January II, 1910. 

Jose Mardones was satisfactory as the 
High Priest, Ramfis——Chicago Record- 
Herald, January 11, 1910. 
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Dear MusicaAt AMERICA: 


Perhaps you will remember that not long 
since I had occasion to say some things 
about an editor in Roanoke, Va., who. took 
the occasion of the notoriety of “Elektra” 
and “Chantecler” to say some very unkind 
and unpleasant things about what he called 
“high art.” “High art” is a beastly expres- 
sion, anyway, and ought, like the term 
“classical music,” to be done away with. I 
did not disguise the feelings of scorn with 
which I regarded the editor in question for 
avowing that attitude of the Philistine 
which from time to time manifests itself— 
an attitude of disparagement of all that can- 
not be appreciated, the attempt of the Phil- 
istine to drag all life down to his own mis- 
erable level. I have no objection to any one 
throwing all the mud he wants to at “Elek- 
tra”—here parenthetically inserting that 
there are many things of beauty in it. But 
a disgust with “Elektra’—which, by the 
way, there is reason to believe that the 
editor had never seen nor heard—is a very 
poor peg upon which to hang an attack on 
all that is great in art. 

Well, the editor evidently read what I 
wrote, and he comes back at me by won- 
dering whether Mephisto is “really a Mu- 
sical American, or just a good fellow out 
of Park Row, earning an honest weekly 
wage with artistic patter and a musical 
dictionary.” He says he knew an “Amongst 
Us Girls” department which was operated 
with decorum and success by a gentleman 
of forty-seven, usually with a _ week’s 
bristles on his countenance. He had, the 
editor tells us, not spoken to a respectable 
woman, except his lodging-house keeper, in 
ten years at least, and his general scheme 
of morals was that of a pirate ashore. 

Let the editor of the Roanoke Times 
know that I am really musical and 
really an American, and make what he 
wants out of it. Your Mephisto does not 
see Park Row once in a coon’s age. He 
gets enough of such pandemonium when 
he is at home, but when he shows himself 
on the surface of the earth he spends his 
time in the haunts of art—not “high art,” 
be it understood, but just plain art, the 
genuine kind, without even a capital A. 
And as for a musical dictionary, he never 
consults one in writing. Of course, when 
he occasionally reads something by James 
Huneker, or sees one of the New York 
critics referring to somebody as a “mu- 
sical phagocyte,” he must consult a dic- 
tionary, though scarcely a musical one. 
Grove gives one no aid in such high-brow 
exegesis. 

Neither does the allusion to strong drink 
get a rise out of me. New York writers 
are not dependent upon that for inspira- 
tion, however popular it may be in Vir- 
ginia, 

To save the editor of the Roanoke Times 
the embarrassment of making a possible 
mistake, I want to tell him that if he sees 


a “Chantecler” hat with a rooster sitting 
on eggs, it is not the real thing. 

If he wants to form an anti “high-art” 
league, I am ready to join him in it at any 
time. I see that he loves “the real and gen- 
uine and strong and clean and wholesome” 
—but can he always detect it? Many men 
have grown musically strong on the diet 
handed out to them by Wagner; but it is a 
diet that was not recommended by Wag- 
ner’s contemporaries. 

The editor is right in thinking that I am 
not swallowed up in an unqualified devo- 
tion to the music dramas of Strauss. But 
Strauss has composed a “Death and Trans- 
figuration” which we must not forget in 
our righteous indignation at his later sins. 

* * * 

I have just discovered that there is one 
woman whose devotion to Chopin is greater 
even than that of George Sand. The latter 
lady, on her death-bed I believe it was, re- 
fused to receive the composer when he 
called. But here is the Vicomtesse de Vau- 
gelet, who left $200 to the band of the 
town of Riom, in France, on condition that 
it should play Chopin’s Funeral March con- 
tinually during her obsequies, all the way 
from the house to the church, and from the 
church to the graveyard, a distance of six- 
teen miles. This was undoubtedly a love 
greater than death! Fifty-seven times is 
the number that the band played through 
the funeral march, and the larger portion 
of the $200 was then consumed at a neigh- 
boring inn in drinks, which prevented the 
funeral march from being their own as well 


as the lady’s. 
* * * 


To return for a moment to our Roanoke 
editor: I think he will find interesting sup- 
port for his views upon the hypocritical at- 
titude towards art in a little book called 
“New York Society on Parade, by Ralph 
Pulitzer. I do not want to put ammunition 
into his hands, but I don’t mind giving him 
a little harmless enjoyment. If there is any 
one who knows what society is and why it 
does things, it is 1; but I would not have 
our Roanoke editor think that I confuse so- 
ciety with the appreciators of art. Still, 
there are real people even in society. 1 con- 
sulted one of them not long since about 
getting the assistance of society in a certain 
artistic cause, and he asked immediately, 
“Do you want the real music lovers, or the 
rich musical snobs?” It is presumably of 
the latter that Mr. Pulitzer writes. ere is 
what he says about opera, and it is not so 
bad: 

“Society in the main can only endure it; 
for as a whole its musical sense is quite 
atrophied. This being the case, if a set of 
men and women attended dinners with 
their palates saturated with cocaine, if a 
hospital of paralytics maintained and pat- 
ronized a series of weekly hops, their ac- 
tion would be no more abnormal than that 
of Society, should it hear music at the op- 
era. Yet Society does hear music at the 
opera every Monday night as methodically 
as it says its prayers at church every Sun- 
day morning.” 

Why? 

“Why, because exclusive Society, to have 
any reason for existence, must exclude. It 
must prove that it is select by showing itself 
in the midst of what it is rejecting. If it 
live perpetually in a complete and splendid 
state of isolation, the lower classes would 
have no ocular proof that they are being ex- 
cluded, while Society itself would have no 
collective sense of excluding them. The 
opera gives Society a point of contact, and 
thus of contrast to the horde against whose 
incursions it is its mission to defend itself.” 

We hear tales nowadays about refraining 
from meat-eating in order to boycott the 
meat trust. Mr. Pulitzer’s divulging of this 
secret will now enable the proletariat to 
boycott the society trust by abstaining from 


opera. It is terrible to think that a de- 


struction of society will carry with it the 
destruction of opera! Still, I am not sure 
but that the musical world will be well rid 
of both, for then we can be at peace. We 
would have no operatic rows to fill up our 
newspapers and our thoughts, and could de- 
vote ourselves to scaling the heights of 
symphonic music, without opera pulling us 
back by the coat-tails. 
* * * 

Some people don’t like even the best of 
operas. Did you hear of the man who had 
two dachshunds named Tristan and Isolde? 
Some one asked him why he called them 
Tristan and Isolde, and he said, “Because 


they are so long.” 
ae 


There is an ecstatic and ideal quality in 
criticism from remote places that seems to 
have escaped our metropolitan critics, or to 
be unattainable to them. Here is something 
from the Huntington Herald Dispatch upon 
a young man who gave a piano recital in 
that place recently. I do not just remember 
where Huntington is—but that doesn’t mat- 
ter. The critic writes: 

“From fortissimo to forte, with the in- 
tervening shades, the tones expressed the 
purest harmony and most exquisite shading, 
and the audience, during the rendition of 
the entire program, sat enthralled beneath 
the magic wrought by the skill of this re- 
markable young man.” 

He opened the program with a selection 
from Handel, which it appears is “one of 
the most perfect tone poems ever produced 
by creative genius.” Again, “each number 
was a demonstration of some particular 
phase of music, and each possessed some 
feature which distinguished it from the 
other numbers on the program.” This is 
fortunate, for I know what it is to hear a 
program where one can not tell one thing 
from another all the way through. I heard 
such a program given by Chaminade a year 
or two ago. 

The “classic selections” upon the above- 
mentioned program “embodied such a col- 
lection as is rarely heard in Huntington— 
Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, with several others, contrib- 
uted their immortal compositions to the oc- 
casion through the medium of one who in- 
terpreted their meaning with a loyalty and 
proficiency which was the wonderment of 
all present.” 

But just wait till you hear this. Speak- 
ing of the performance of a work by Kul- 
lak, the critic writes: “The interpretation 
of the last named selection was probably 
the most remarkable musical performance 
ever seen in Huntington. The movement 
consisted of a sustained velocity which was 
so rapid that the outlines of the hands of 
the player was lost. Only a blur across the 
keyboard indicated their presence there. 
Those who witnessed it were amazed at the 
remarkable demonstration of music mas- 
tery therein displayed.” 

I wonder if the outlines of the composi- 


tion were also lost? 
* * * 


I see that on March 8 Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison, of the New Theater, gave the 
“Elektra” of Euripides at the Plaza, in aid 
of the Babies’ Dairy. I never supposed that 
“Elektra,” in any form, would prove food 


for babes. 
x * * 


I wonder what kind of a musical gener- 
ation would arise if the children of to-day 
chiefly on the “Elektra” of 
Strauss. But that is a horrible thought, 
which I do not like to entertain. When I 
think of those seven trumpets in their high- 
est register, as the usual musical diet of in- 
fants, I believe that nothing short of the 
Judgment Day itself would suit them in 
their latter years. In fact, even now it 
seems that children are begitining to fear 
the tendency toward trumpets. Here is a 
letter which was recently sent back to a 
man from the Dead Letter Office. It had 


were fed 


been written by his small daughter, whose 
grandmother had just died: 
“Dear Angels: 

“We have sent you grandma. Please give 
her a harp to play, as she is short-winded 
and can’t blow a trumpet.” 

Your 


AMERICAN CONTRALTO’S 
FINE OPERATIC RECORD 


Lillia Snelling Kept Busy with the Met- 
ropolitan Performances—Her South- 
ern Concert Tour 

Lillia Snelling, the eminent young con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, 


has come rapidly to the fore during the 
present season. She has appeared in as 


MEPHISTO. 
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many as seven different operas in the Met- 
ropolitan performances in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Boston, and dur- 
ing the week of March 14 appeared no 
fewer than five times, and also in one con- 
cert. To do this without fatigue to the 
voice requires a most perfect knowledge of 
the proper methods of vocal management 
and much physical endurance, and Muss 
Snelling seems amply gifted with both of 
these qualifications. She can also boast of 
being one of the singers to have appeared 
in the first American opera ever presented 
at the Metropolitan, being cast for an im- 
portant role in Converse’s “Pipe of De- 
sire.” 

At the close of the opera season Miss 
Snelling will start on a tour through the 
South with the Pittsburg Orchestra for a 
period of six weeks. On her return to this 
city in June she sails for Europe with her 
teacher, Laura E. Morrill. Owing to the 
demands of her operatic and concert work, 
the singer has been compelled to resign her 
position as contralto at the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church, in this city. 





Sherwood-Listemann Recital at Nassau 


Nassau, BAHAMAS, March 11.—William 
H. Sherwood, the eminent Chicago pianist, 
and Virginia Listemann, a charming so- 
prano of the same city, who are at present 
touring the Southern States, recently were 
heard in a joint recital in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Colonial. The concert, which was 
a great success, was given under the pat- 
ronage of His Excellency, the Governor 
General, Sir William Wilson and Lady 
Gray Wilson. The artists were later en- 
tertained at the Government House, where 
a dinner was given at which many distin- 
guished guests of the Colonial and Govern- 
ment officials were present. A _ reception 
was also tendered them by Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Sheppard, of New York City, in their 
palatial home. t G 


Mme. Gerville-Réache Sprains Ankle 


On her way to the Manhattan Opera 
House, where she was to have sung on 
Sunday evening, March 20, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache tripped on some stairs and sprained 
her ankle. The injury is not expected to in- 
terfere seriously with the singer’s engage- 
ments. 
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“LAKME” I$ GIVEN 
LONE PERFORMANCE 


Hammerstein Revives It for Tet- 
razzini in Last Week of 
Manhattan Season 





For the purpose of spicing with variety 
the not too extensive répertoire of Mme. 
Tetrazzini, Oscar Hammerstein revived 
Leo Delibes’ “Lakmé” for a solitary per- 
formance at the Manhattan Opera House at 
the eleventh hour of the season last Mon- 
day night. The question of the wisdom of 
having overlooked this semi-novelty earlier 
in the year need not be dwelt upon at pres- 
ent beyond the bare statement of the fact 
that the audience which it drew was of 
respectable dimensions and that a goodly 
amount of pleasure was manifested after 
each curtain and also during the course of 
the acts. Just how much of this enthusiasm 
can be ascribed to the intrinsic potentiali- 
ties of the work itself is not easy to as- 
certain. 

“Lakmé” has suffered no little neglect in 


this city. It seems never to have firmly 
taken root in spite of the fact that the “Bell 
Song,” the chief colorature air in the piece, 
has already been worn threadbare by a 
horde of florid songstresses of all kinds 
and conditions, and has figured conspicu- 
ously on their concert and recital programs. 
The entire opera was last heard some three 
years ago at the Metropolitan, when Mme. 
Sembrich was the Lakmé, Rouselliére the 
Gerald, and Journet the Nilakantha. Some- 
how or other it failed to maintain itself 
there very long, though without doubt the 
vast size of the auditorium robbed the deli- 
cate orchestration of much of its charms. 
In Boston at the new opera house, it seems 
to be flourishing very prosperously. Before 
Mme. Sembrich sang it in New York it had 
not been heard here since 1802. 

The story of the Hindoo maiden who 
loved a British officer, and, when his ardor 
for her showed signs of cooling, poisoned 
herself, partakes in a faint degree of char- 
acteristics of “Madame Butterfly ;” and the 
attempts of her father, the high priest, to 
exterminate his country’s enemies adds a 
tinge of “Aida,” though naturally the 
libretto never equals either of these in 
genuine interest. But in 
popularly regarded as a colorature opera 
“Lakmé” is genuinely dramatic. Its music 
is appropriate to a degree. The stereo- 
typed forms of aria, duet, ensembles and 
the like are not wanting, to be sure, but 
on the other hand the colorature of the 
“Bell Song” is entirely legitimate in its 
manner of usage. Delibes has seized with 
avidity upon the many opportunities for 
exotic effects and Oriental color, and has 
used them constantly—almost too much so, 
one is tempted to say. It seems rather 
strange though, that in the hands of West- 
ern composers the tonal idioms of Egypt, 
Palestine and India are generally exactly 
alike. Nevertheless it would be unwise to 
press this objection too strongly as long as 
the desired dramatic effect is gained. 

One of the most beautiful and piquant 
things in the score is the introductory 
chorus and the entrance air of Lakmé, The 
latter is really exquisite and is marred 
only by some ad captandum colorature 
phrases at its very close. Then there is a 
delightful duet for the heroine and her 
servant Mallika, a sprightly quintet for the 
English characters anda pretty love duet. In 
the second act there is some Oriental bal- 
let music, the famous “Bell Song,” and 
several other matters, while the third has 
a beautiful orchestral introduction and an- 
other duo of interest. At other times it 
cannot be denied that there is very much 
that is wearisome, and that though the 
scoring is singularly delicate and refined 
it is not without considerable monotony of 
color. Of musical characterization there 
is none, nor does Delibes ever dive very 


far below the surface of matters. He is 
French, consistently French, even when 
painting in Eastern colors. 

The role of the heroine suits Mme. 


Tetrazzini well, although it contains much 
pure cantilena and not an excess of florid 
specialties. She was in splendid voice, and 
gave the “Bell Song” with so much bril- 
liancy that she was compelled to repeat a 
part of it. There was a genuinely emo- 
tional and dramatic tinge, moreover, to her 
singing in the scene where she suddenly 
recognizes her lover among the crowds 
who have been listening to her. Even her 
middle and lower tones, formerly so un- 
pleasing seem to have improved wonder- 
fully, and they are much in use in 
“Lakmé.” It is to be hoped that next year 
she will add this rdle permanently to her 
repertoire, even though she does not ex- 


spite of being’ 


actly “look the part.” It was on her ac- 
count, naturally, that last Monday’s revival 
employed Italian instead of the original— 
and vastly more satisfying—French. 

Mr. McCormack made a_ handsome 
Gerald and sang with fervor and beauty of 
tone except for a slight huskiness. Mr. 
Crabbé could not have been improved upon 
as Frederick, while M. Huberdeau made a 
sonorous and impressive Nilakantha, The 
remaining roles were effectively done by 
Mmes. Duchéne, Vicarino, Severina, and 
Trentini. Mr. Nicosia conducted moder- 
ately well a score which requires above 
everything else deftness of touch and su- 
preme delicacy of treatment. 

The performance of “Lakmé” began the 
last week of the season at the Manhattan. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande” was given its sec- 
on performance on Wednesday evening, 
March 16, with the same cast as before. The 
audience was restless and did not seem in 
a properly receptive mood for this strange 
and poetic drama of Debussy and Maeter- 
linck. Miss Garden’s Mélisande was again 
a genuinely moving impersonation and Mr. 
de la Fuente gave a sympathetic reading 
of the score. 

Mme. Tetrazzini and Messrs. McCor- 
mack and Gilibert reappeared in “La fi. 
du Régiment” on Friday evening of last 
week. “Cavalleria Rusticana,” with Car- 
men Melis as Santuzza, followed the Doni- 
zetti opera. 

The ever-popular “Les Contes d’Hoff- 
mann,” with Cavalieri, Renaud, Gilibert 
and the others of the regular cast, was 
sung at the Saturday matinee, March 10, 
and was followed by a double bill in the 
evening, consisting of “La Navarraise,” 
with Mme. Gerville-Réache, and “I Pag- 
liacci.” In the latter opera, Mlle. Trentini 
was the Nedda, Orville Harrold, the 
Canio, and Mr. Sammarco, the Tonio. 





MR. BONHOTE’S RECITAL 





Baritone Sings English, French, German 
and Italian Songs 


Before a large audience, Edward Bon- 
hote, the young English baritone, who has 
been heard lately with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and in general concert work, 
gave a recital at Amy Grant’s studio, No. 
78 West Fifty-fifth street, New York, on 
Friday, March 18. The program consisted 
of selections in English, French, German 
and Italian. Mr. Bonhote opened with 
“Vision Fugitive,” from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade,” which he rendered with great dra- 
matic power. Next came three Italian 
songs, in which his excellent uiction was 
to be commended, and then followed a Ger- 
man group, consisting of numbers by 
Brahms, Strauss and Schumann. In these 
the singer proved himself to be equally 
at home in the German language. His Eng- 
lish offerings were interesting inasmuch as 
they contained two songs of undeniable 
merits and possibilities by Celeste D. Heck- 
scher, “The Norse Maid’s Lament” and 
“Music of Hungary.” A number of French 
songs completed the program, and were 
admirably sung. 





OMAHA PIANIST’S RECITAL 





Bella Robinson Wins Approval by Her 
Playing in St. Joseph, Mo. 


St Josepu, Mo., March 21.—Rarely does 
it fall to the lot of musical people to enjoy 
a more delightful afternoon than that given 
Thursday by Bella Robinson, of Omaha, 
who appeared in a recital at the Hotel 
Robidoux, under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Club. Every number of her pro- 
gram showed her mastery. The depth of 
her tones, the warmth and majesty of her 
style, were particularly marked in the more 
dramatic numbers, and the lighter ones were 
characterized by an exquisite grace of style. 
A Liszt Rhapsodie, the Chopin’s “Revolu- 
tionary” étude, and a nocturne, Schutt’s 
Capriccio, Delibes’s “Danse,” Olsen’s “Nor- 
wegian Serenade,” “By the Sea,” by Schu- 
bert-Liszt, and Liszt’s “Danse des Gnomes” 
were among her offerings. Miss Robinson 
was greatly complimented upon “The Cradle 
Song,” her own composition. 

Frank Moss is elated over his success in 
raising the guaranty of $1500.00 necessary 
to bring Mme. Sembrich to a concert 
April 8. M. R. H. 





Myrtle Elvyn in the Southwest 


Cuicaco, March 19.—Myrtle Elvyn, the 
Chicago pianist, is still in the States along 
the Western coast, and appeared in Fresno 
on the 14th and Los Angeles on the 15th. 
After a return engagement in the latter 
city on the 19th she will go to Texas, to fill 
the engagements which were cancelled 
earlier in the season on account of the 
sudden death of her father. The first of 
the Texas cities will be Sherman, her na- 
tive home, on the 23d; Waco, Dallas and 
Fort Worth on the 29th, 30th and 3rst. 

G. R. E. 


“PIQUE DAME” TWICE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


With Performance of “‘Tannhauser”’ 
in Addition, Slezak Has a 
Busy Week 


The last week, but one of the season, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, began Mon- 
day evening, March 21, with a _ repeti- 
tion of Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame.” A 
numerous audience exhibited much interest 
in the interpretation given by Leo Slezak, 
Emmy Destinn, Anna Meitschik and the 
rest of the cast, under the direction of 
Gustav Mahler. This opera was also sung 
on Thursday evening of last week. 

With the presentation of an American 
opera in English, the Metropolitan manage- 
ment may well have considered that it had 


done its full duty in the matter of supply- 
ing novelty for the week, and the per- 
formance of Mr. Converse’s “Pipe of 
Desire” on Friday evening, Marth 18, was 
in fact the sole new production offered. 
That performance is reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

An illuminating and inspiring interpreta- 
tion of “Tannhauser” was given Saturday 
afternoon, March 19, Mr. Slezak’s majestic 
presence and nobly impressive acting and 
singing again giving to the title role a 
power such as few are gifted to inpart to it. 
Carl Soomer was a new Wolfram and sang 
resonantly and well. The Venus of Mme. 
Fremstad and the Elizabeth of Mme. 
Gadski were freighted with their usual 
expressive beauty. 

“La Gioconda” was sung Saturday even- 
ing by the usual excellent cast, headed by 
Messrs. Caruso, De Segurola and Amato 
and Mmes. Destinn, Homer and Meitschik. 
All sang in their best manner, although 
Mr. Amato was suffering from a cold and 
consented to appear only because of the 
difficulty that would have been experienced 
in finding a substitute for the role of 
Barnaba. 

The seventeen-year-old Spanish prima 
donna, Elvira de Hidalgo, sang for the 
second time as Rosina in “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia” on Wednesday evening, March 
16. Her tone-production in the upper reg- 
ister was as weird as her personal appear- 
ance was charming. Mr. Bonci gave his 
usual finish impersonation of Almaviva. 
Mme. Pavlowa and Mr. Mordkine danced 
the first act of “Coppelia” afterwards. 








MAUD POWELL IN PORTLAND 


Oregon Audience Gives Violinist More 
Than a Dozen Encores 


PorTLAND, Orecon, March 15.—The past 
week has been an exceptionally interesting 
one for music lovers. On Monday even- 
ing an enthusiastic audience greeted Maud 
Powell, the celebrated violinist, at the Bun- 
galo. Her program was an interesting one 
and sufficiently varied to meet the tastes of 
all. She received more than a dozen re- 
calls. While in Portland Madam Powell 
was the guest of Mrs. W. E. Thomas. 

On Tuesday evening the Lambardi 
Grand Opera Company gave the first of 
seven performances, opening with “Madam 
Butterfly.” 

Of local entertainments probably one of 
the most enjoyable was the musicale at 
the Patton Home on Tuesday afternoon. 
Eileen Jersex, Winnie Lewis, Florence Gil- 
mour and Lottie Baufield gave vocal num- 





bers. Louise Watson was heard in piano 
solos. ; a 
Adelaide Gescheidt Sings at Oratorio 
Performances 
Adelaide Gescheidt, dramatic soprano, 


has had a busy season in concert and ora- 
torio. Her last two appearances were in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., where she sang the 
soprano solos in Dudley Buck’s “Coming 
of the King” and Gaul’s “Holy City,” the 
latter a return engagement made because 
of her successful first appearance. She has 
sung many times in New York, and has 
been closely identified with several of the 
prominent clubs, notably the Century The- 
atre Club, for which she arranged the pro- 
gram at which David Bispham, Andreas 
Dippel and others appeared. 





Karl Feininger’s Book Receives More 
Recognition 


Karl’ Feininger’s book, “An Experiential 
Psychology of Music,” which was reviewed 
in these columns, has been attracting wide- 
spread attention and comment. No less 
am authority than the Boston Transcript 


réviews ‘the. book favorably and at length, 
pronouncing it one of the most authorita- 





tive recent publications on music. The re- 
view closes with the following: 

“No music teacher who grasps the mean- 
ing of the author’s message can fail to find 
in it, expressed in technical terms, it is 
true, but intelligible to the subliminal self, 
ideas which will assist him to the ‘peda- 
gogic heights of entitative teaching.’ 
‘Know thyself,’ said the Greek proverb, and 
the musician especially has need to recog- 
nize the underlying metaphysical principles 
which control causative action in the pro- 
duction of sequential and rhythmic har- 
monies and which are set forth in this re- 
markable volume. The author is a musician 
of recognized ability, and the same extra- 
ordinary power of mind and richness of 
thought which the great Liszt commended 
in his symphonic poem ‘From Beginning 
to End’ are here manifested.” 





D’Albert’s “Izeyl” is gaining headway but 
slowly in Germany. Konigsberg, the latest 
city to hear it, gave it a good reception. 














Carl Reinecke 


Carl Heinrich Carsten Reinecke, whose 
death was mentioned in a cablegram to 
MusicaL AMERICA last week, was a com- 
poser, conductor and pianist of unusual 
ability. He was born on June 23, 1824, at 
Altona and received his early training from 
his father. His first public appearance was 
at the age of eleven and as a youth he was 
an excellent orchestral player on the violin. 
At eighteen he made a concert tour which 
was very successful and in 1843 settled in 
Leipzig, where he devoted much time to 
study, being closely acquainted with such 
musicians as Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
In 1844 he made another concert tour and 
in 1846 he visited Copenhagen where he re- 
mained for two years. In 1851 he was in 
Italy and Paris, and on his return was 
appointed professor of piano and counter- 
point in the conservatory at Cologne. 

In 1854 he became conductor of the Con- 
certgesellschaft at Barmen, and in 1859 
director of music in the University of 
Breslau. In 1860 he became conductor at 
the Gewandhaus in Leipsic and at the same 
time professor of composition in the con- 
servatory. From 1867 to 1872 he toured ex- 
tensively in England and on the continent 
and met with great success as a virtuoso 
and composer. He resigned the post of 
conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts in 
1895, but kept his position in the conserva- 
tory, where he was appointed director in 
1897 until 1902, when he retired. 

Reinecke was an industrious composer 
and wrote many compositions for piano, 
strings, wind instruments; also operas, 
choral works and miscellaneous orchestral 
pieces. His technical knowledge was great 
and his writing showed great clearness and 
correctness. His greatest fame, however, 
was earned by his ability as a player of 
Mozart and as an arranger and composer of 
compositions for the pianoforte. 


Giovanni Lamperti 

Bertin, March 18—Giovanni Baptista 
Lamperti, the celebrated singing teacher, 
son of Francesca Lamperti, died here to- 
day in his seventieth year. Lamperti taught 
first in Milan and then in Paris and Dres- 
den. For the last five years he had taught 
singing in Berlin. He was the last surviv- 
ing representative of the old Italian school 
of singing, and got the traditions of his art 
from his father, who had been the teacher 
of many distinguished singers. His father 
died in 1892. Among Giovanni’s famous 
pupils was Mme. Sembrich, to whom he 
dedicated a book on his method of singing 
a few years ago. 


Louise Montague 


Louise Montague, who was famous a 
quarter of a century ago for her beauty, 
and who possessed a soprano voice that 
won her a place in light opera, died March 
16 at her home, No. 164 Manhattan avenue, 
New York. She was a member of the orig- 
inal “Pinafore” and “Evangeline” com- 
panies, and at one time rode with a circus 
as “the $10,000 prize beauty.” She was in 
her fifty-first year. 


Emmy Carle 
Mrs. Emmy Koch, known to German 
theatergoers as Emmy Carle, a singer and 
actress of much talent, died March 15 at 
the age of twenty-three, at her home, No. 
429 East Eighty-third street, New York. 
The company of the Irving Place Theater, 


‘aS well as delegations from German sing- 


ing societies, attended the funeral. 
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SINDING AS A CHAMPION OF NATURE 





formers 





Scandinavian Composer in Berlin Preaches of the Wonders of 
Spring in Norway—Young American Composer, Gena Brans- 
combe, Wins Recognition in Recital of Her Own Works— 
Lilli Lehmann and Max Reger Among Berlin Concert Per- 








Bertin, March 1.—Christian Sinding, the 
celebrated Scandinavian composer, is so- 
journing in Berlin, and intends to remain 
here until April, when he will leave for 
Norway, where he has a country house in 











GENA BRANSCOMBE 


American Composer, Whose Works 
Have Just Been Admired in a 
Berlin Recital 


Aasgaardstrand, picturesquely situated on 
the fjord. To hear Sinding eulogize his 
native land is to get an idea of its:scenic 
wonders. Like ‘so many other creative ar- 
tists, Sinding has a keen appreciation of the 
grandeur and beauty of nature. When ‘he 
speaks of the approaching Spring in Nor- 
way—from which, as he says, nothing could 
keep him away—it would seem ‘that there is 
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no place on the whole earth where nature 
shows herself to such advantage. 

In the course of a recent conversation 
the subject of writing letters was broached 
to Sinding. He laughed. “Spare me all 
that,” he said. “Composing is nothing, but 
writing letters is tedious business. When 
you compose music your intentions are 
mostly understood, but when you write you 
are never sure how your meaning will be 
construed.” 

Far more than during former seasons, a 
tendency toward salons musicales manifests 
itself in Berlin. These musicales are of the 
greatest importance, both for the performer 
as well as for those interested in music. 
Such musicales require the height of per- 
fection on the part of the performing ar- 
tist, as all deficiencies become more evident 
in the smaller circles of a usually very 
critically inclined audience. Of course, I 
speak of those salons only in which the 
best music is rendered by artists of dis- 
tinction. 

During the last week two such musicales 
took place; the first, on Saturday, in the 
American Women’s 
Club of Berlin, when 
Gena Branscombe 
brought her own 
compositions before a 
German and Ameri- 
can public. 

Miss Branscombe 
presented a_ varied 
group which included 
songs, as well as vio- 
lin music with piano 
accompaniment, from 
the simplest national 
airs to songs of the 
profoundest artistic 
significance. Unques- 
tionably, the ear must 
first become accus- 
tomed to Miss Brans- 
combe’s music, which 
is unusual, odd and 
very original. Weare 
not annoyed by rem- 
iniscences of masters 
whto have gone be- 
fore, nor by imita- 
tions of the style of 
contemporaries. 

It would be out of 
the sphere of this 
Sort criticism to an- 
ave each of the 
compositions heard. 
For the majority of the songs Miss Brans- 
combe employs English words, but she has 
also written a few to a German text, and 
these are by no means her worst composi- 


tions. Throughout her themes are original 
and of melodic and dramatic effect. The 
modulations never present useless har- 


monies, and always tend toward a definite 
goal, which, if not invariably, is generally 
attained. In conjunction with this her 
work evinces a keen—might I say instinc- 
tive?—understanding of the different in- 
struments. The tessitura for the human 
voice is not where it is almost impossible 
for the singer to gain a footing and to 
expand, and the possibilities for effect of 
the violin, piano and voice are well con- 
sidered. I was least impressed with the 
three Italian sketches, “At the Fair,” “An 
“Old Love Tale,” “At the Dance,” which 
seemed to me to lack the national charac 
teristic of Italian music. In her songs 
the tone coloring is unusually well adapted 
to the words, especially in “Boot and Sad- 
dle.” 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
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Miss Branscombe was born in Toronto, 
Canada, but is an American by adoption, 
having lived in the United States the great- 
er part of her life. She has hitherto pur- 
sued her musical studies entirely in Amer- 
ica. For seven years she studied in the 
Chicago Musical College under Felix Bo- 
rowski, and took most of the gold medals 
for composition. Later she studied with 
Alexander v. Fielitz. Miss Branscombe has 
completed about sixty compositions which 
have been published by such firms as Schir- 
ner, Ditson, etc. ’ 

Miss Branscombe’s songs were inter- 
preted by Belle Forbes and A. C. Jackson. 
Miss Forbes owns a beautiful soprano, 
which she knows how to use with excellent 
taste and artistic feeling. When she has 
learned to bring her voice under absolute 
control, and when her German diction is as 
perfect as her English, Miss Forbes will 
undoubtedly be one of the few who are 
chosen. Mr. Jackson possesses a warm and 
mellow baritone of unusual range. His 
rendition of the vocal compositions was un- 
affected and of decided dramatic effect. 
Mr. Jackson represents a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the American concert stage. 

The second salon musicale which I at- 
tended was given by Miss Portmann, a 
daughter of Lord Portmann, and Amy 
Hare, the well-known pianist, in their 
music rooms on Monday afternoon. It was 
attended by a select international audience. 
The event of the day, of course, was Lilli 
Lehman’s appearance. The voice of this 
wonderful woman, who has passed her six- 
tieth birthday and still puts many of her 
colleagues to shame, is still mellow enough 
to satisfy the most hypercritical. The dra- 
matic power which 
she displays might yet 
be considered a stan- 
dard for most other 
singers. She was ar- 
tistically accompanied 
by Capellmeister Fritz 
Lindemann. The rest 
of the program was 
rendered to  perfec- 
tion by Amy Hare, 
Herr Gesterkamp and 
Herr Beyer-Hare. 
Miss Hare, who for 
the last fifteen years 
has enjoyed an ex- 
cellent reputation in 
the art world, again 
proved herself master 
of her instrument. It 
is highly commend. 
able that in the trios 
she avoided all pre 
tences of virtuosoship, 
devoting her abilities, 
with the modesty of 
the true artist, entirely 
to the proper rendi- 
tion of the composi- 
tion. Herr Gesterkamp 
and Herr Beyer-Hare 
showed _ themselves 
worthy of the fame 
which they have ac- 
quired in musical circles. 

A pianist who is coming to the foremost 
ranks with rapid strides—if he has not 
already reached them—is Max Pauer, who 
gave his third concert of the season on 
Monday evening. Every time that he has 
played he has been more impressive. We 
certainly have here a powerful, an artistic- 
ally and highly cultivated individuality, who 
in the course of a few years will have com- 
pelled the public to recognize him as an 
artist of the highest distinction. When he 
appears before the public he forgets him- 
self, the public and the critics, and devotes 
all his energies with absolute self-denial to 
the composition he is interpreting. 

On Wednesday evening Irma Nordmann 
—‘‘voice from Paris,” as the program said— 
gave a concert in the Bechstein Saal, with 
the assistance of Adéle Clément, ’cello, also 
from Paris, and Bogumil Zepler, the com- 
poser. Mlle. Nordmann has a voice—plenty 
of it, in fact, and of a very fine quality, too. 
But it would be deplorable if such style of 
singing were introduced into our concert 
halls, for Irma Nordmann is the variety 
soubrette par excellence. 

Thursday evening brought the concert 
given by Ossip Schnirlin and Dr. Max Re- 


ger, the composer. Schnirlin is a violinist 
of very good repute. Everything he under- 
takes is carried owt conscientiously. Pro- 
fessor Reger is an excellent pianist, and 
certainly the most competent interpreter of 
his own compositions. The program con- 
sisted of Bach’s Sonata in A Major, for 
violin and piano; Brahms’s Sonata in A 
Major, op. 100, for violin and piano, and 
Reger’s Ciacona, op. 91, for violin alone, 
and Sonata in B Flat Major, op. 107, for 
viola and piano. 

Schnirlin’s playing is in every way satis- 
factory, except that it has not the power to 
elevate the hearer. His bowing is true and 
melodious, his technic absolutely reliable 
and his interpretation in conformity with 
the intentions of the composer, but all with- 
out the spark of inspiration which fills an 
audience with enthusiasm. The pianist, Re- 
ger, is one of the most thorough and ar- 
tistic musicians that we have, really be- 
yond criticism. The composer, Reger, how- 
ever, is very, very far from where he him- 
self wishes to be. I often have the impres- 
sion that if Reger could only find a really 
interesting theme he might do wonders 
with it. He frequently seems to make a 
start to accomplish something great, but 
the grandeur is never reached, the com- 
poser wasting his energies on interesting 
but useless modulations. 
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Is Practical Demonstration Necessary in 
Teaching the Piano? 


Denver, Cot., March 14, 1910. 

To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 

Recently 1 was a party to a discussion 
over the following question: Is it neces- 
sary for a piano instructor to be capable 
technically of executing compositions which 
he or she may use in their curriculum for 
teaching? 

My opponent contended that the work of 
a teacher, well informed only, was as ef- 
fectual as that of the one who also could 
perform; that it was not essential to be a 
player even as a method of interpretation 
for pupils. 

My argument is this: That one may 
possess some requisite fundamental knowl- 
edge by being an accurate reader, discrimi- 
nating critic, understand the why and 
wherefore of many musical matters, but 
how can one instruct in technic if one does 
not possess any, and how can one convey 
lucid ideas on interpretation if it is an im- 
possibility to render a selection so that the 
listener can—not in words, but in sound— 
hear what is meant? 

Interpretation is really the third period 
in the study of a composition. First, the 
stage of accurate reading and correct 
fingering; second, technical ability and 
time agility; third, personal interpretation. 
At this point, after we have exhausted our 
own conceptions, the intelligent instructor 
should be capable of revealing through his 
own demonstration new vistas of enlighten- 
ment. If he is incompetent, the pupil can 
progress no farther, unless he imbibes new 
ideas from some other musician. 

The insistence of all conservatory teach- 
ers that pupils attend many “star” con- 
certs is simply an exposition of the idea 
that the more they hear of the best the 
more musical they will be. To a certain 
extent we play “by ear”’—some are now 
shocked, I know—but to illustrate: An artist 
like Carrefio will render a composition with 
which we are even quite familiar, so that it 
would hardly be recognizable in compari- 
son with the manner we have played it 
were the printed title absent. If afterward 
we should attempt a production of the 
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same work we would always be haunted 
with a vivid recollection as to how her 
tones sounded, and we would try to imitate. 
Now, is not that one way of playing “by 
ear”? Then, too, from master to pupil will 
descend an audible chain of tradition as to 
how a certain maneuver should sound. 
Thus: Beethovenism was perpetuated in 
Czerny, Chopinism in Mathias. But if the 
link is severed by death, no number of 
musical emblems can preserve the secrets 
of these subtle effects in sound. 

A painter who had never seen the rose 
might, from the descriptions of those who 
had, convey to canvas a tolerable repre- 
sentation of the flower, but how much 
more natural the result after he has actual- 
ly gazed at one! He then produces what 
he has seen, not what some one else has 
observed. 

So with musicians; they should have 
opportunities to hear a great deal of fine 
music, and not depend too much upon the 
oral directions of others. If they are stu- 
dents, naturally they will look to their in- 
structor for assistance, and thus expect 
him to “practise what he preaches.” 

L. May West, 
Secretary of Music Department, Woman’s 
Club of Denver. 


Why Destinn Sings “The Girl” 


New York, March It, 1910. 
To “Mephisto,” MusicaL AMERICA: 

Dear Sir—In one of Mephisto’s wander- 
ings this month appears the statement, “the 
part (of the Girl in the “The Girl of the 
Golden West”) will go to Emmy Destinn, 
by the grace of God and Signor Toscanini.” 

For your future guidance, it may interest 
you to know that when Puccini started 
writing the opera in question he made 
known his wish of having Caruso and 
Destinn in the leading réles. Since then this 
same statement has appeared in interviews, 
telegrams from abroad and many news- 
paper articles. 

In this case, then, it will not depend on 
the Creator of the universe, but upon the 
creator of the opera, to whom the part of 
the Girl is to be given. 


Yours truly, M. FrUGONE. 





BOY 'CELLIST’S DEBUT 





Lucien Schmit Assisted by Mme. Alma 
Webster-Powell in New York 


At Mendelssohn Hall, on Friday after- 
noon of last week, Lucien Schmit, a dimin- 
utive ‘cellist of some ten or eleven years of 
age, appeared in a recital with the assistance 
of Alma Webster-Powell, soprano. Master 
Schmit, who wears serious looks and long 
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musicians’ hair, had many friends in the 
audience, and was very well received. He 
played a Sonata in A Major, by Boccher- 
ini; Boellmann’s “Variations Sympho- 
niques,” Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” and short 
numbers by Schubert, Dunkler, Bach, Cho- 
pin, Nevin and Popper. Criticism in this 
case would be distinctly out of place, for, 
though the child shows promise, his ‘work 
is not yet of a character to warrant its 
public display. 

Mme. Powell sang Saint-Saéns’s “Pour- 
quoi Rester Seulette,” Bach’s “Willst Du 
Dein Herz Mir Schenken,” Bishop’s “Hear 
the Gentle Lark” and Pirani’s “Vision of 
the Ideal.” Her diction is, unfortunately, 
such as to leave the hearer in blissful igno- 
rance as to whether she is singing in Eng- 
lish, French or German, but her vocal pow- 
ers call for high praise. Her coloratura is 
marked by flexibility, her range is consid- 
erable and her highest tones are beautifully 
clear and bell-like. Her medium and lower 
registers are of a rich mezzo quality, and 
are particularly pleasing in mezza voce pas- 
sages. In singing forte Mme. Powell’s voice 
tends to become somewhat strident and 
penetrating. She was much applauded, and 
received many flowers. 





“Beethoven” at New Theater, April 11 


Monday evening, April 11, has been set 
as the date for the performance at the 
New Theater of René Fauchois’s drama, 









“Beethoven.” A specially engaged company 
under direction of the directors of the 
Theater will produce the play. Donald 
Robertson, a Scotch actor, will impersonate 
the great composer. The production will 
be made by George Foster Platt and Elliott 
Schenck, the latter musical director of the 
New Theater. 


New Albany (Ind.) Chorus Gives Con- 
cert 


New A.sany, Inp., March 21.—At a con- 
cert given last week in Jeffersonville the 
Haydn Male Chorus of New Albany was 
greeted by a very large and enthusiastic 
audience. The club was assisted by Meme 
Embs, violinist, and a quartet made u 
Eva Shrader Walker, soprano; Nell ey 
contralto; Dr. Noble Mitchell, tenor, and 
John Peterson, bass. HB. P. 








Bispham Guest of Honor at Chicago 
Banquet 


Cuicaco, March 21.—David Bispham was 
one of the guests of honor at the dinner of 
the Irish Fellowship Club of Chicago, on 
St. Patrick’s Day, an occasion which Presi- 
dent Taft honored with his presence. Mr. 
Bispham sang and delighted his hearers 
with several Irish songs. 


Carl Goldmark, who will celebrate his 
eightieth birthday in May, has begun work 
on a new opera. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








American Pianist Well Known in Germany Makes Her London 
Debut—What the French Government Does for Music and 
Why Director Carre’s Subvention for the Opera Comique 
Has Been Cut Down—Leschetizky’s Wife to Play at Mozart 
Festival in Salzburg—American Soprano Follows Albani to 
the Music Halls—London’s Octogenarian Organist Celebrates 
Another Birthday—A New Decoration for Lilli Lehmann— 
Debussy on Wagner’s “ Ring” 








NEW to London last week was the Amer- 
ican pianist, Marguerite Melville, or, 
as she has latterly elected to be known in 
the professional world, as well as in private 
life, Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska. For 
her English début little Frau Doctor Lisz- 
niewska, who was a protégé of William 
Steinway when she went to Berlin as a 
child prodigy, chose a program that opened 
with Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, op. 
111, and closed with a “Tema con varia- 
zioni,” op. 3, by a Pole named Brzezinski. 
A nocturne and a new “La Fileuse,” by’H. 
Melcer, and compositions by Schumann, 
Chopin and Brahms filled out the list. 
The following day Katharine Goodson 
had the same Beethoven sonata on her pro- 
ram, with Mozart’s Sonata in A Major, 
Chopin's Fantasy in F Minor and Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank.” Moriz Rosen- 
thal made his London rentrée at the first of 
the extra Queen’s Hall Symphony concerts 
with Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, two 
sonatas by Scarlatti and Brahms’s formid- 
able Variations on a Theme by Paganini. 
Concerning the last London recital of a 
favorite German Lieder singer who is to 
meet her first American audiences next sea- 
son, it is of striking significance that for 
several days in advance the announcements 
contained the note, “All tickets sold.” And 
once again Elena Gerhardt had the invalu- 
able co-operation of Arthur Nikisch as ac- 
companist. From London she went to Rus- 
sia for a tour of the Czar’s domains. 
a 


STATE support of music has cost France 

heretofore $360,000 a year. For 1910, 
thanks to an economical impulse that has 
stirred the Chamber of Deputies, the ap- 
propriation will show a radical reduction, 
for the annual subvention to the Paris 
Opéra has now been cut from $160,000 to 
$80,000, while instead of $60,000 the Opéra 
Comique will receive but $20,000. 

No reductions are to be made, however, 
in the grants to the various concert enter- 
prises. It was argued that the Concerts 
Colonne and the Concerts Lamoureux are 
now conducted on such a remunerative 
basis that they no longer need the subven- 
tion of $3,000—the twenty-four Colonne 
concerts last season realized average re- 
ceipts of $2,250, while the Lamoureux se- 
ries, given in a smaller hall, averaged 
$1,690 a concert—but it was finally decided 
that no change should be made. 

A supplementary sum of $2,000 was voted 
to augment the support already guaranteed 
the less prosperous concert series, such as 
the Sechiari, Hasselmans and Charpentier 
and the Ecole de Chant Choral, which reg- 
ularly receives a double subvention, $480 as 
the Ecole de Chant Choral and $200 as the 
Association for the Development of Choral 
and Orchestral Music. A society of ama- 
teurs called “L’Orchestre” is helped to the 
extent of $240 for its two concerts at the 
Trocadéro; the Société Nationale receives 
$400, and the Society of Composers only a 
beggarly $120, whereas the Haydn-Mozart- 
Beethoven Society, which, in the words of 
Le Monde Musical, “gives three auditions 
devoid of all interest in the hall of the 
Pleyel Quartet,” gets $20 more. Finally, a 
lump sum of $1,420 is set apart for the 
smaller, less pretentious choral societies 
and amateur orchestras of Paris and the 
Provinces. 

The production of Camondi’s “Le Clown” 
at the tra Comique in 1908 was indirectly 
potcentine for the clipping off of two- 
thirds of Director Carré’s “allowance.” One 
of the Députés had this to say about it: 

“A millionaire with talent, but the talent 
of an amateur, composed an operetta called 
‘Le Clown.’ Unfortunately, he did not stop 
there. He wished to have it given on the 
national stage of the Opéra Comique, and 
it was given the best production that could 
be arranged. They even engaged Geraldine 
Farrar. But the piece was absolutely out of 


place in that frame, and it had only a very 
few performances. I am certain, though, 
that these performances did not cost the 





tival to play the early bird to the worm of 
public interest before the Bavarian capital’s 
season opens. It would not be surprising to 
find the larger city’s resentment directed 
against the New York Philharmonic’s con- 
ductor personally for his connection with 
the Mannheim celebration, and it is possible 
that this feeling may have influenced in 
some degree Rudolf Louis’s estimate of 
Mahler’s work as a composer in the Miin- 
chener Neuesten Nachrichten. 

Mahler’s symphonies may be divided into 
three classes, according to this Munich 
critic, and to the first belong “those whose 
external effect is so powerful that even 
such critical listeners as can discriminate 
instinctively between the genuine and the 
counterfeit may fall into the danger of tak- 
ing them seriously. In the case of others 
there is no such danger—or at most scarce- 
ly any. But, no matter how little inclined 
to be taken in you may be, you can still 
regard them as interesting. They capti- 


MARGUERITE CARRE IN A MARY GARDEN ROLE 


For a long time after Mary Garden left the Opéra Comique, Paris, to come to 
the Manhattan Director Carré felt dubious about entrusting to other singers the 


roles she had made peculiarly her own. 


Last year, however, he revived “Pelléas et 


Mélisande,” with Maggie Teyte as Mélisande, and now he has restored to the 
repertoire Xavier Leroux’s “La Reine Fiammette,” with his wife, Marguerite Carré, 


in the title réle, which was created by Miss Garden. 


Mme. Carré has been spoken 


of as a possibility for the Metropolitan next season, but it is extremely improbable 


that she could be 


Comique, where the first choice of réles is now one of her privileges. 
large personal following, both in Paris and elsewhere in France. 


induced to desert from her husband’s forces at the Opéra 


She has a 
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Puccini's 


Bohéme” and “Madama Butterfly” are two of the operas in which she has won her 


best successes. 





Director a sou. The regrettable feature of 
it all was that, while ‘Le Clown’ was being 
given there were other works perhaps ca- 
= of illustrating French art, works that 
ad won the Prix de Rome, which were 
waiting for the Director’s attention and 
have never yet been given a hearing. It is 
evident that when a director understands 
his own interests so well as that it is useless 
for the Government to make him another 
present of $60,000.” So M. Carré is trying 
to look cheerful over the $20,000 substi 
tuted. 


* * * 


EALOUS Munich, with the first Richard 
Strauss Festival leading off next June 

in a veritable Summer riot of festivals, 
considers Mannheim an unpardonable little 
upstart for arranging a Gustav Mahler Fes- 


vated the general public’s appetite for the 
sensational and the technical curiosity of 
the professional when they were first per- 
formed, at least. Herein they are sharply 
distinguished from a third class, which is 
merely monotonous. The Fifth belongs to 
this third class.” 

While discrediting any supposition that 
this critic is prejudiced, Die Signale justly 
observes that Mahler’s gigantic activities as 
a creative artist, whatever their ultimate 
value, should be recognized as sufficient 
protection against being “sized up” in any 
such supercilious manner. 

* * * 


ILLI LEHMANN has a new decoration 
for her collection. The King of Sax- 

ony has just presented her with the gold 
medal virtuti et ingenio. The King of Wiirt- 


temberg, not to be outdone in the recogni- 
tion of art and artists, has conferred the 
title of “Professor” upon Carl Wendling, 
now of Stuttgart, who was concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra during 
Dr. Karl Muck’s directorship. The same 
monarch has given the gold medal of Art 
and Science to Wilhelm Backhaus, the 
young Anglo-German pianist who has been 
coming to the fore of late years. 

Frau Lehmann has practically completed 
her arrangements for the Mozart Festival 
in Salzburg next Summer, when the corner- 
stone of the Mozart House will be laid. 
Che festival will be held from July 29 to 
August 6. The singers that have promised 
to appear in the performances of “Don 
Giovanni” and “The Magic Flute” have al- 
ready been announced; the six festival con- 
certs have lengthened the list of partici- 
pants considerably. Theodor Leschetizky’s 
young wife and Ernst von Dohnanyi, the 
Hungarian pianist, now teaching at the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin, are 
to play Mozart piano concertos. Henri 
Marteau, also, will be heard. The complete 
roster of artists who will rally around Leh- 
mann’s Mozart banner for this festival 
week is as follows: 

Geraldine Farrar, Johanna Gadski, Frieda 
Hempel, Lola Artot de Padilla, Marie Les- 
chetizky, Leo Slézak, Antonio Scotti, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, Henri Marteau, Melanie 
Kurt, Herta Heber, Marie Kehldorfer, Mar- 
garete Ober, Kathe von Schuch, Olga Tre- 
melli, Julius Lieban, Paul Lordmann, Georg 
Maikl, Richard Mayr, Karl Gross, Alex- 
ander Haydter, Alfred “Holly, Willy Paul, 
Albert Reitter, Gerhard Stehmann, Karl 
Mang and Fritz Lindemann, who is Leh- 
mann’s accompanist. Kathe von Schuch is 
the débutante daughter of Ernst von 
Schuch, the well-known General Music Di- 
rector of the Dresden Court Opera. She 
has been prepared for her career by Etelka 
Gerster, and will begin her first regular en- 
gagement in September as “youthful dra- 
matic” soprano at the Dessau Court Opera. 

The Pfitzner Quartet of Vienna will par- 
ticipate in the chamber music, and the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic Orchestra will be con- 
ducted in the orchestral concerts and the 
opera performances by Dr. Karl Muck, 
Felix cmaatone. Ernst von Schuch and 
the Mozarteum director, Josef Reiter. The 
six concerts and three performances of 
opera have been divided into three equal 
groups, for which tickets are now available. 
Tickets for individual performances will 
not be placed on sale until June 2. 

7 + + 


THE latest of the singers to follow the 

turning in the road taken by Mme. 
Albani and appear on the variety stage is 
an American soprano. Ella Russell, who 
has just made her “two-a-day” début at the 
London Coliseum, is a daughter of Cleve- 
land, O., who has spent most of her life 
abroad. After several years of study she 
made her first appearance at Covent Garden 
as Gilda, in “Rigoletto,” since which time 
she has been pretty constantly before the 
English public. 

“A few years ago I should have viewed 
with considerable apprehension the pros- 
pect of appearing at a variety house,” de- 
clared this new recruit to vaudeville. “But 
lately I have remarked that the audiences 
who favor this clasts of entertainment are 
quite as serious in their appreciation of the 
best music as are patrons of the concert 
room.” The plunge was made with an aria 
from her opera répertoire and a French 
chansonette, but it was with “Robin Adair” 
that she made her principal success—which 
may or may not bear out her last remark. 

* * * 


OW far is a composer justified in act- 
ing as the professional critic of an- 
other man’s compositions? Is it not more 
than likely that his own work as a creative 
musician tends to make him somewhat nar- 
row-minded in his views of his brothers in 
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art? These questions engaged the attention 
of the London Daily Telegraph’s Musicus 
not long since, but instead of attempting to 
answer them he reviewed the work of illus- 
trious composers—and some almost un- 
known to fame—as critics. 

Schumann, of course, heads the list of 
the composer-critics of the more or less 
immediate past. Some one has said that the 
foundation of all his criticism was kind- 
ness, and “if as he grew older Schumann 
lost a little of the early poetical style of 
his criticisms, his general principle yet re- 
mained constant throughout.”  Berlioz’s 
criticism, on the other hand, varied almost 
as widely as his compositions. For him the 
middle way hardly existed at all; there was 
nothing between the highest heaven and the 
uttermost depths. For a long time he could 
find no beauty in the music of Palestrina, 
and little enough in that of Bach and Han- 
del, Chopin and Schumann. “On the other 
hand, he was almost the first musician in 
Europe fully to appreciate the mighty 
power of Beethoven, and of Gluck and 
Weber he wrote enthusiastically, yet with 
a wondrous insight.” 

Wagner was a critic, of course, though 
not in the sense meant in this résumé. So, 
too, was Tschaikowsky, though his career 
as such was'brief—he undertook the work 
from necessity rather than inclination, and 
rid himself of his newspaper obligations at 
the earliest possible moment. Bizet and 
Reyer, Adolph Adam and Offenbach also 
were critics. Humperdinck at one time was 
music critic for the Frankforter Zeitung. 
Balakireff and César Cui, of the Russians; 
Rudolf von Berger, of Vienna; Charpen- 
tier, the composer of “Louise” ; Bruneau 
and Debussy, Saint-Saéns, Jonciéres, Sam- 
uel Rousseau and Widor extend the list. 
With the exception of Elgar, practically all 
of the British composers seem to be or to 
have been critics. Reginald De Koven is 
included in the list as an American instance. 

Bruneau, whose “L’Attaque du Moulin” 
finally reached New York via the New The- 
ater a few weeks ago, has served many 
journals in his time, including Gil Blas, 
Figaro and Le Matin. On the subject of 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” and the reproach that 
its composer was not “theatrical,” he wrote 
an elaborate diatribe, and, while a frank 
and fervent admirer of Wagner, he yet has 
had no patience with the young composer 
who sneers at Gounod. 

As for Debussy, the critic, he is no less 
fresh and original than the Debussy of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande.” He once described 
Bach as the Graal and Wagner as “the 
Klingsor who would destroy the Graal and 
usurp the homage given to it.” After hear- 
ing the “Ring” at Covent Garden in 1903, he 
wrote in Gil Blas: “It is difficult for one 
who has not had the same experience to 
picture to himself the condition of a man’s 
mind after attending the Tetralogy for four 
consecutive evenings. A quadrille of leit- 
motifs dances in one’s brain, in which 
Siegfried’'s theme and Wotan’s lance are 
vis-a-vis, while the malediction motif cuts 
some weird figures. It is more than an 
obsession; it is a complete possession. One 
loses one’s identity and becomes trans- 


formed into a walking leit-motif, moving in 
a tetralogical atmosphere. h! mi- 
lord! how insufferable these people in hel- 
mets and wild-beast skins become by the 
time the fourth evening comes ’round. Re- 
member that. at each and every appearance 
they are accompanied by their damned leit- 
motif. There are some who even sing it 
themselves. It is as if a harmless lunatic 
were to present you with his visiting- -card 
while he declaimed lyrically what was in- 
scribed thereon.” 
x * * 


LLEN DAY, the organist of Christ 
Church, Victoria street, Westminster, 
who is the oldest active organist of her sex 
in England, and doubtless in the whole 
world, celebrated her eighty-second birth- 
day a few days ago. Evidently she is de- 
termined to die with her feet on the pedals. 
But she has not always been an organist. 
Her career as such has extended over 
forty-six years only—twenty-eight years 
spent in her present position and eighteen 
spent previously at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Westminster. Her first public appearance 
was made as: an eight-year-old wonder- 
child of the piano just seventy-four years 
ago. Two years later, as has been told be- 
fore, she played at Windsor by command 
of eighteen-year-old Queen Victoria, who 
gave her what is described as a “liberal 
present.” A few years after that she played 
for Mendelssohn during his visit to Lon- 
don, and later on for Chopin, who had 
rooms in St. James’s Place. 
x* * * 


bats a g' other opera houses may 

do—and it is current that the new 
Grosse Oper in Berlin will make a special 
feature of Wagner’s sacred music-drama— 
the German Emperor has taken a definite 
stand against depriving Bayreuth of its ex- 
clusive “Parsifal” distinction when the 
copyright expires in 1913. The Berlin Royal 
Opera will not be.one of the “vandals,” for 
the Kaiser has spoken, “In my house Rich- 
ard Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ will never be per- 
formed.” 

Of late the Berlin critics have been mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to be politely compli- 
mentary in regard to the revival of Meyer- 
beer’s “Le Prophéte,” under Wilhelm II’s 
personal supervision, but they cannot re- 
frain from bemoaning the choice of a work 
so unworthy of all: the care spent on this 
revival. Their august patron of all the arts, 
who sanctioned “Elektra” for financial rea- 
sons only, likes Meyerbeer, and the success 
of his revival of “Les Huguenots” a year 
or so ago led him to experiment similarly 
with “The Prophet,” which, originally pro- 
duced in Berlin in 1850, was given 300 
times before it was dropped from the ré- 
pertoire seven years ago. For the present 
production the text has been expurgated 
of all sentiments of a revolutionary or ir- 
reverent character. 

The chief honors for individual achieve- 
ment fall to Rudolph Berger, the erstwhile 
baritone who is now recognized by his 
fellow-citizens as a “real tenor.” Marie 
Goetze, the contralto, and Frieda Hempel 
have the female rdles. 


SOME interesting appreciations, so called, 

of Chopin apropos of his centenary 
appear in this month’s Musical News. The 
appreciators are all musicians of more or 
less repute, principal among them being 
Emil Sauer. As was to be expected, this 
pianist waxes enthusiastic. “Of all the gods 
who have showered countless jewels on our 
pianoforte literature,” he writes, “he re- 
mains the one at whose shrine I ever tend- 
der heartfelt thank-offerings on bended 
knee,” and he concludes his eulogy with the 
remark that “Chopin in heaven above looks 
down deprecatingly on the maltreatment so 
often accorded his works in concert hall 
and salon.” 

The reflection occurs to the Daily Tele- 
graph that composers who are doomed 
when the world knows them no more to 
hear their works maltreated by indifferent 
performers must be paying very dearly for 
their misdeeds on earth. y Pare’ the others 
contributing to the symposium are Tobias 
Manhay, Professor Niecks, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie and Frederick Corder, who re- 
calls the fact that when he played the Fan- 
tasia ‘in F Minor, when competing for the 
Mendelssohn Scholarship in 1875, Arthur 
Sullivan was the only member of a com- 
mittee of ‘fifteen English musicians who 
was familiar with the work. 

*x* * * 


SINCE 1822 England has had a British 
and Foreign Musicians’ Society to aid 
in sickness and old age its members, who 
are all orchestra players. The society’s re- 
sources are very modest, as judged by 
American standards, and they were rather 
severely taxed during the past year. Thir- 
ty-five members on the sick fund received 
altogether $1,150, thirteen old-age pension- 
ers were paid $370, while $500 was spent in 
payments at the death of four members. 
There are six widows and two orphans re- 
ceiving annual incomes from the Widows 
and Orphans’ Fund. I & 





To Make Opera Singer of Boy Soprano 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Robert S. 
Bowne, a wealthy member of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church, at Flushing, L. L, the 
dearest wish of William Brooks, the lead- 
ing soprano in the boy choir of the church, 
is to be gratified, and his voice is to be 
cultivated so that he may become a grand 
opera singer. Frank Damrosch, of New 
York, will assume direction of the boy’s 
training. The lad, whose voice has attract- 
ed attention ever since he joined the choir 
a few years ago, is the son of a policeman. 





Otto Kahn Pays $500,000 for a Franz 
Hals Picture 


Otto H. Kahn, the financier and leading 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, was the pur- 
chaser, on March 18, of Franz Hals’s “Fam- 
ily Group,” the most important group pic- 
ture by that artist in the United States. He 
is said to have paid Dureen Brothers $500,- 
ooo for the picture. 


BOSTON ARTISTS GIVE ~~~ 
A RECITAL IN MAINE 


Katherine Ricker and Mme. Charbonnel 
Give an Interesting Program in 
Portland 


Porttanp, Me. March .21.—Katherine 
Ricker, contralto, and Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel, pianist, of Boston, gave a pro- 
gram of vocal and piano numbers in Kotz- 
schmar Hall a week ago Tuesday evening. 
This musicale was one of the most largely 
attended of a long series of excellent re- 
citals and concerts. The audience was sym- 
pathetic, and many times the enthusiastic 
applause called for acknowledgments from 
the artists, and resulted in additions to the 
printed program, which was as follows: 

Miss Ricker, “O Del Mio Dolce Ardor,”’ Gluck: 
Vergebliches Standchen, Brahms; Im Herbst, 
Franz; “Soft-Footed Snow,” Lie; ““A Maiden Yon- 
rf 4 Sings,” Sibelius; “Er Ist’s,”” Wol; “Les Eifes’”’ 

aap Legendaire), Godard; “The Splendor 

Is on Castle Walls,” Whelpley; “From the 
al Windows,” Colburn; “‘Beloved It Was April 
Weather,” Atherton; “In Picardie,” Foote; “The 
Danza,” Chadwick; “Who Knows?”, “My Lover 
He Comes on the Ski,’ Clough-Leighter. Mme. 
Charbonnel, Rhapsodie, o , No. 2, Brahms; 
Romance, op. 28, and Grillen, ¢ Schumann; Poisson 
d’Or, Debu sy; Caprice Espagnol, op. 37, Moszow- 
ski; Rhapsodie, No. 13, Liszt. 

Miss Ricker deserves special compliment 
for her singing of the beautiful Gluck num- 
ber, which she delivered with admirable 
style and remarkable tone coloring. The 
selection of Godard was interpreted with 
strikingly artistic style, and Miss Ricker 
was also particularly happy in her singing 
of the closing group of songs, all of which 
are by Boston composers. 

Mme. Charbonnel made a profoundly fa- 
vorable impression by the delicacy and 





beauty of her execution and her masterly - 


interpretation throughout the program. Her 
musicianly accompaniments also added 
greatly to Miss Ricker’s success. The East- 
ern Argus spoke in terms of high praise 
regarding the work of both artists. 





Forced from Choir by Euchre Game 


Newsurc, N. Y., March 21.—Because 
the Rev. Frank P. Stoddard, pastor of the 
Moulton Memorial Church, said it was sin- 
ful to play cards and that a person who 
did so was not suitable to sing praises in 
his church, Katharine M. Seeger, sister of 
County Judge Seeger, has resigned her 
position as soprano soloist in the Moulton 
Church choir. Miss Seeger gave a party at 
which euchre was played, with the result as 
stated, 





Gerville-Réache to Sing in Ohio 


Mme. Gerville-Réache, the prima donna 
contralto of the Manhattan Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged by the Woman's 
Club of Columbus, O., for its concert of 
April 26. 





“Susanna’s Secret,” the new one-act opera 
by Wolf-Ferrari, composer of “La Vita 
Nuova,” has made a favorable impression 
in Hamburg. 
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HIS LIFE DEVOTED 
10 ANTIQUE MUSIC 


Arnold Dolmetsch, of Boston, also 
Makes Instruments to Play 
It On. 


Arnold Dolmetsch, of Boston, is devoting 
his life to the making for a Boston manu- 
facturing firm of clavichords, harpsichords 
and other antique instruments for which 
some of the greatest musical works were 
written, and to the popularizing of music 
written several centuries ago. His lectures 
on old music, demonstrated with the twen- 
tieth century clavichords and harpsichords 
have been largely attended. 

Mr. Dolmetsch came to this country from 
Europe. On March 23, 1903, he gave in 
London the ninety-fourth of a series of 
concerts, which represented a part of his 


work in the cause of old music. Before 
these concerts were begun an immense 
amount of work had to be done. Rare old 


scores had to be picked up here and there; 
still rarer unpublished manuscripts to be 
hunted in libraries and deciphered and 
copied; arrangements had to be made from 
figured basses and curious forms of nota- 
tion and scoring to be understood and inter- 
preted. Then, to make the drybones of the 
music live, it was further necessary to learn 
the mechanism of the instruments for which 
it was written; to repair them and put them 
in order, with due regard to proper tuning, 
before they could be played upon. 

To do all this needed a rare combination 
of talents and industry. Mr. Dolmetsch 
has proved himself as dextrous in repairing 





Arnold Dolmetsch, of Boston, at One of His Ancient Instruments 


his old instruments as he has in playing 
them. But, not content with merely repair- 
ing, he has made lutes, clavichords, harpsi- 
chords. For the late Cecil Rhodes he made 
a small modern piano in which the strings 
are attached to wood, not metal. 


He has pursued’ the search for genuine 
old instruments in all countries, and there 
are few men who know more than he about 
the instruments of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. As an artist his playing 
has been widely praised by the critics. 








NEW MUSICAL 


PUBLICATIONS 





In these days of universal clamor for 
opera in English the question of diction be- 
comes one of paramount importance. Mod- 
ern songs and operas depend in great meas- 
ure for their effectiveness on the ability of 
the singer to convey each and every word 
to his hearers, but in spite of this the num- 
ber of those whose diction can be said to 
be beyond reproach is lamentably small. 
The same remark applies to actors, and 
there was nothing which proved a greater 
drawback to the late Henry Irving than 
his unhappy manner of mouthing and swal- 
lowing his words. Innumerable “methods” 
for the correction of such defects are, of 
course, to be found on every hand, some 
of which are helpful and others not. One 
of the most notable of recent additions 
to this literature is Dora Duty Jones’s 
“The Technique of Speech,”* published 
by Harper & Brothers. Miss Jones calls 
her book “a guide to the study of dic- 
tion according to the principles of reso- 
nance.” It is divided into two main divi- 
sions,.the first treating exhaustively of the 
subjects of vowel resonance in speech and 
song, which is the basic principle of the 
method ; the structure of speech, the tongue, 
the vowel, the consonant, syllabication and 
English as a medium. for song. Part II 
offers the practical demonstrations of Miss 
Jones’s teachings, and gives detailed in- 
structions and illustrations of the correct 
manner of enunciating vowel and conso- 





Tue TecHNnigvE or Speecu.—By Dora Duty 
Jones. “Cloth, 331 pages. Harper and Brothers, 
New York and London, 1909. 


besides containing studies in 
articulation and enunciation, exercises for 
the organs of speech, exercises in reso- 
nance, sentences for practice, illustrative 
exceptions to English vowel resonances 
and such matters. [he book contains many 
diagrams, in several colors, of the organs 
of articulation. 

According to Miss Jones, the main de- 
fect with most speakers and singers is their 


nant sounds, 


inability properly to manage the tongue, 
which is the organ chiefly concerned in 
the articulation of vowels. The author 


demonstrates simply but with convincing 
conclusiveness that the organs used to pro 
duce tone as such have no control whatso- 
ever in the matter of vowel formation, as 
is sometimes erroneously supposed. It is 
impossible to recount all the vital facts re 
vealed in each chapter, but it is sufficient to 
say that no one who follows carefully the 
precepts laid down in them will stand in 
danger of slovenly diction. The chapter on 
the necessity for the English language in 


.song and opera is both eloquent and con 


vincing. 





Klein’s Tirade in Book Form 


Hermann Klein’s tirade against New 
York’s musical taste and standing, con- 
tamed in a lecture delivered by him in Lon- 
don last October under the title of “The 
Truth about Music in America,” has been 
published in book form in London by John 
Lane. The author has revised and enlarged 
the lecture and changed the title in the book 


o “Unmusical New York: A Brief Criti- 
cism of Triumphs, Failures and Abuses.” 
The change in title was made because the 
subject-matter referred to conditions in 
New York rather than in the United States 
in general. The book will be reviewed in 
Musica AMERICA next week. 





Max Fiedler on the 
Musical Taste 


An interviewer for The Musician asked 
that Max Fiedler, director of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, to outline his musical 
tastes. “As the eternal foundation,” said 
Mr. Fiedler, “Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. 
Americans will not always agree with this. 
They have begun with Wagner, and there- 
fore the older classics seem tame by com- 
parison. They have not cultivated the taste 
that should be the true foundation of mu- 
sical auditorship. Thus Schumann, whose 
thoughts sometimes sound about as well on 
the piano as on the orchestra, is not deeply 
appreciated because he lacks the glittering 
orchestration of the moderns. The prin- 
cipal thing in a work is the content, not the 
scoring, and Schumann always goes direct 
to the heart. The individual note is often 
the sign of true greatness. Is a man a copy, 
or is he speaking for himself? Schumann 
has this individual note. So has Richard 
Strauss. I am overpowered by the great- 
ness of Strauss. 

“Whose works do I love best to conduct? 
Beethoven! Beethoven! Beethoven! Every- 
thing is in him. No one else ever had such 
ideas, such grandeur, such emotions.” 





Amadeo Bassi, the tenor, formerly of the 
Manhattan, now of La Scala, is to sing in 
Paris this Spring. 


Foundations of, 


SALT LAKE SPRING 
SEASON IS ACTIVE 


Twelve-Year-Old Violinist Among 
Numerous Successful Concert 
Givers 


Satt Lake City, Utan, March 15.—With 
Schumann-Heink announced for appearance 
in concert at the Salt Lake Theater, March 
14, and half a dozen smaller concerts in 
preparation by local artists, the Spring 
months seem to have opened up with un- 
usual promise in Salt Lake musical circles. 
Professor J. J. McClellan, the organist for 
the Salt Lake Mormon Tabernacle and the 
director of the Salt Lake Symphony Or- 
chestra, has announced that the coming 
symphony concert will probably take place 
the Sunday after Easter. 

Word has been from M. J. 
Brines, one of the most gifted singers this 
city has known in many years, and who has 
been spending the last year in the East, that 
he will return to Salt Lake April 1 and re- 
sume his concert and class work here. 

Richard Roberts, a young musician who 
has played with the Salt Lake Symphony 
Orchestra, has just won scholarships on the 
French horn and ‘cello at the Cincinnati 
College of Music. Mr. Roberts was the 
pupil of Anton Pedersen, of this city. 

Lillian Malquist gave a pianoforte recital 
on the afternoon of February 22 at the 
Eighth Ward Chapel. It was marked by 
some splendid work on the part of the per- 
former. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts Salt 
Lake has had this season was that given 
Tuesday evening of this week at the Salt 
Lake Thee iter by Sybella White Clayton, of 
Salt Lake, pianist, and A. J.. Kisselberg, 
baritone. Miss Cloyton’s selections on the 
piano were splendidly played, and Mr. Kis- 
selberg, who before coming to Salt Lake 
sang in several Chicago churches, appeared 
to better advantage than at any other time 
since his arrival here. The event drew one 
of the largest crowds of the season. 

Uhis afternoon, at the Salt Lake Theater, 
Irvine Robertson, a twelve-year-old violin- 
ist, who has received much praise for his 
work in other sections, appeared in concert, 
and exhibited truly remarkable talent. 

Mrs. Emma Ramsey Morris, one of the 
most prominent musicians and teachers in 
the inter-mountain country, has just re- 
turned to Salt Lake after a European trip, 
and is now at her home in this city, Mrs. 
Morris met with a flattering reception 
abroad, her voice having been highly 
praised by the Berlin critics. Through the 
influence of Miss Mansfield, a prominent 
Berlin teacher of acting and dancing, Mrs. 
Morris sang for the Princess Lichnosky, 
who is an ardent student of music. So 
pleased was the princess with Mrs. Morris's 
singing that she expressed a wish to hear 
one of the lessons of Mme. Mara, Mrs. 
Morris’s teacher and a famous Wagnerian 
dramatic soprano, with a view to studying 
under her. L & G. 


Augusta Cottlow Returns to Berlin 


Lonvon, March 16.—After her appear- 
ance with the new symphony orchestra 
to-morrow, Augusta Cottlow, the Ameri- 
can pianist, leaves for Berlin, where a 
number of important engagements and her 
pupils are awaiting her, and returns to 
London to play again during the season. 
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MME. NORDICA WITH 
ARENS'S ORCHESTRA 


Last Concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Made a Gala Occasion 
by Diva’s Presence 


The closing concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Friday evening of last week, 
proved to be something in the nature of a 
gala occasion, thanks largely to the presence 
as soloist of Mme. Nordica. The audience 
was one of the largest seen at any concert 
this Winter, and its enthusiasm was fully 
proportionate to its dimensions. The great 
singer was fairly overwhelmed with ap- 


plause and flowers, and in return she gra- 
ciously added many encores to her regular 
offerings. Indeed, the occasion seemed al- 
most more like an afternoon song recital 
than a symphony concert. The soprano was 
in her best vocal form, and sang a group of 
short songs in English, French and Italian 
by Stange, Debussy and Leoncavallo; Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking,” the “Liebstod,” from 
“Tristan und Isolde,” and, by way of ex- 
tras, Mrs. Beach’s “The Year's at the 
Spring,” Schumann’s “N ussbaum” and 
Briinnhilde's battle cry from “Die Wal- 
kire.” Naturally, she gave the greatest 
pleasure in the Schubert, Schumann and 
Wagner numbers, in the rendering of which 
there are to-day few singers who can equal 
her. To watch her facial expression during 
her delivery of the “Erlking” is almost a 
dramatic education in itself. Of course, it 
is futile at this late day to indulge in ad- 
miring descriptions of the thrilling manner 
in which she interprets and differentiates 
the emotions of the various persons in the 
poem. In the “Nussbaum” her wonderful 
pianissimo carried to the remotest parts of 
the house. The Wagner numbers were also 
superbly done. 

he orchestral numbers consisted of a 
portion of the last movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, in which the bari- 
tone recitative was beautifully sung by F. 
A. Thomas, the overtures to “Rienzi,” 
“Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin,” and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” All of them were 
played with an immense amount of spirit 
and enthusiasm. Mr. Arens’s remarks were 
followed, as usual, with a keen show of 
interest. 








South American governments frequently 
supply talented young musicians with the 
necessary funds for European study. A 
dramatic soprano named Capello, whom the 
Argentine Republic sent to Italy to study, 
has been singing lately with great success in 
Buenos Ayres. 





A young American violinist named Alix 
Young played at a recent concert in Berlin. 





SOUTHERN TOUR OF 
CALZIN PROLONGED 
BY HIS SUCCESSES 














ALFRED CALZIN 


Snapshot of the Pianist at Palm Beach, 
Fla.. Where He Was Heard Re- 
cently in Recital 


The accompanying picture of Alfred Cal- 
zin was taken at Palm Beach, Fla., where 
the widely known pianist was heard re- 
cently in recital. Mr. Calzin has been tour- 
ing the South since February 1, and has 
been unusually busy, appearing in nearly 
all the important mugieal centers. His 
most recent engagements were in Jack- 
sonville, Atlanta, Birmingham and New 
Orleans. Owing to his remarkable success 
and the great demand to hear him, he has 
been compelled to lengthen his tour in the 
South till almost the middle of April, and 
his Northern dates have had to be post- 
poned accordingly. 
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TILLY KOENEN HAS 
LOS ANGELES DEBUT 


Astonishes Symphony Concert Audi- 
ence by Power and Beauty 
of Her Tones 


Los ANGELES, March 13.—The leading 
musical event of the last week was the 
Symphony concert at which Tilly Koenen 
was the soloist. 

Miss Koenen was announced for a re- 
cital on Tuesday evening, but was storm- 
bound in the Northwest, taking seven days 
to reach here from Denver by way of Port- 
land, Ore. 

The attendance at the symphony con- 
certs has been growing this season, but two 
combined attractions made almost a record 
house. Besides the novelty of Miss Koe- 


nen’s work—she came here a stranger— 
there was to be performed an overture by 
Morton F. Mason, a local organist and 
teacher of the highest reputation. 

While much was expected of Miss Koe- 
nen by those who read the Eastern papers, 
her immense vocal abilities came as a sur- 
prise to all, even to the critics of the art 
and the vocal connoisseurs. She sang Bee- 
thoven's * ‘Ah! Perfido” aria, Hugo Wolf’s 

“Er Ist’s,’ Van Eyken's “Judith’s Victory 
Song” and Max Fiedler’s “Vie Musikantin.” 
‘Lhe larger numbers were sung with a dra- 
matic intensity which reminded one of Dr. 
vv ullner, 

Miss Koenen’s immense and luxurious 
tones rose triumphant over the orchestra, 
which has not enough practice in accom- 
panying soloists to subordinate itself at 
times. She filled the large auditorium and 
brought a tumult of applause after each 
number. Her’ splendid temperamental 
qualities were in evidence in the smaller 
songs, causing pleasant anticipations as to 
the song recital she is to give here next 
week. So enthusiastic was the audience 
in the matter of recalls that it used up the 
time usually allotted to the central inter- 
mission, and as a result we had a program 
more than two and a half hours long with- 
out a break. 

Mr. Mason’s overture is dignified and 
scholarly, without being dry or uninterest- 
ing. It is worthy of a place on any pro- 
gram, and it was given a “con amore” per- 
tormance by Mr, Hamilton’s men, as the 
composer was for years a member of the 
orchestra. This is the best thing Mr. Mason 
has brought out, and it is hoped that it will 
be recognized by Eastern symphony con- 
ductors and given a place on their pro- 
grams. 

The symphony was Schubert’s Ninth, and 
the program closed with a vivid pertorm- 





ance of the MacDowell “Indian Suite,” 
played in the orchestra's best style. 

Los Angeles is holding a sort of con- 
gress of local prodigies just now. The 
Misses Paloma and Karla Schramm, won- 
der-children of ten years ago, are here. 
Olga Steeb has just returned from tri- 
umphs in Berlin, and a new star in the per- 
son of little Adelaide Gosnell enters the 
lists this week, a youngster of enormous 
potentialities if she receives proper direc- 
tion. Then, too, there is Joseph Riccard, 
who, it is whispered, excels them all in 
possibilities. All of these will be heard in 
a few days, so there is in sight a kinder- 
fest of rare interest. 

The Lyric Club sang a good program to 
a large audience Friday night. Frederick 
Stevenson’s “Viennese Serenade” was the 
favorite of the evening, and the composer 
received a hearty salute from the audience 
and chorus. 

The other numbers were Bartlett’s “ [he 
Fountain,” with an accompaniment written 
by the accompanist of the club, Mary L. 
O’Donoughue; Koschat’s “Forsaken,” Had- 
ley’s “Legend of Granada,” “A Winter Fan- 
tasy,’ by Paul Bliss, and the Barcarole 
from the “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

The soloists were Leroy Jepson, Harry 
Lott, Willy Smyser, Ludwik Opid, ’cellist, 
with Miss O’Donoughue at the piano, Mrs. 
Chick at the organ, Miss Ouellet, harpist, 
and Oskar Seiling, violinist. While the pro- 
gram was not entirely up to the level of the 
best this club has given, it was highly pleas- 
ing to the large audience that ~—— = * 





KARL KLEIN’S RECITAL 





Young Violinist Greeted by a Large 
Audience in New York Church 


A very large and distinguished audience 
attended the violin recital given by Karl 
Klein at the Church of St. Ignatius Loyola 
on the evening of February 15. The boys’ 
and girls’ choirs of the church assisted, con- 
tributing to the program choruses by Men- 
delssohn, Brahms, Rubinstein, Offenbach 
and Lincke. 

Mr. Klein played Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
Hubay’s “Scénes de Czardas,” Bach’s “Air 
on the G String,” Wagner's “Prize Song,” 
Dvorak’s ‘ ‘Humoresque” and Wieniawski’s 
“Tarantella.” The young artist was in splen- 
did form, and played each of these num- 
bers with ‘great beauty. Owing to the illness 
of Bruno Oscar Klein, the accompaniments 
were played by Mrs. Klein in excellent 
fashion. 

The members of the invitation committee 
comprised Countess Leary and Mmes. F. B. 
Hoffman, Charles M. Oecelrichs, Hugh J. 
Grant, James B. Clewes, N. F. Brady and 
H, D. Robbins. 





Christian Sinding’s new Variations in C 
Minor for piano are being introduced on 
the Continent by Karl Nissen, a Norwegian 
pianist. The composition has proved in- 
teresting to the critics. 
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INDIANAPOLIS CHORUS 
SINGS BRUCH CANTATA 


Musikverein Presents “Das Lied von der 
Glocke” in Impressive Style—Mrs. 
Rappaport’s Return 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., March 31.—At the 
German House, Monday night, the Musik- 
verein presented Max Bruch’s “Das Lied 
von der Glocke” poem, by Schiller, which 
tells of the use of the bell for many occa- 
sions in human life—birth, marriage, death, 
war, conflagration, rebellion and _ peace. 
The music is difficult and beautiful, and 
the chorus, orchestra and soloists were 
under the direction of Alexander Ernesti- 
noff, to whom all praise is due for the ex- 
cellent ensemble work. 

Much interest was centered in the re- 
appearance of Mrs. Leo Rappaport, soprano, 
formerly Mrs. Charlotte Adam Raschig, 
who has been absent from the musical 
circles here for several years, during which 
time she studied in Europe and sang with 
considerable success in London and Berlin. 
Her voice still retains its youthful quality 
and clearness of tone, which is both rich 
and full. Very little work is allotted to the 
soprano in this cantata, the principal voice 
being the bass, who sings the part of the 
master bell-ringer; this soloist was Frank- 
lin N. Taylor. Mr. Taylor has never ap- 
peared to better advantage than upon this 
occasion. He was in splendid voice, and 
his work in general was entirely satisfac- 
tory. The other soloists were Orin D. 
Walker, tenor, and Winona Baker, alto. 
The use of the Vocallian in connection with 
the orchestra accompaniments added much 
to the solemnity of the effect in the more 
serious parts of the cantata. Tull Brown 
played the instrument, 

The large audience received the work 
most enthusiastically, and Mrs. Rappaport 
was the recipient of beautiful floral tributes. 


INTERESTED IN DR. MAY’S IDEAS 











Florence (Italy) Teacher Follows Up 
Article Printed in “Musical 
America” 


Ann Arpor, Micu., March 21.—The fol- 
lowing letter explains itself. The original 
was received by Dr. George May, physical 
examiner and director of the men’s gym- 
nasium of the University of Michigan: 

“March 1, 1910, FLorence, ITALY. 
“Dr. Georce A. May: 

“In the issue of Musicat America of 
February 12 I read an extract from a lec- 
ture given by you to the pupils of the 
Kempf Studio on ‘The Voice: Its Pro- 
duction and Hygiene.’ 

“It proved so intensely interesting to me 
and to Signor Braggiotti, with whom I am 
studying (as it voices his own teaching and 
ideas so closely), that we would like to 
read the lecture as a whole. 

“My interest in the extract must be my 
excuse for venturing to ask you to devote 
a few minutes of your busy life to a 
stranger’s request. Sincerely, 

“Ciara Tias Davis.” 

Dr. May remarks that if egy | he 
can say is of value over in Sunny Italy, 
he will certainly stop measuring up track 
men and possible football material, long 
enough to get that lecture right “Ss 1 








FERRUCCIO BUSONI’S TWO CHILDREN 








This Interesting Photograph Shows the Two Daughters of Ferruccio Busoni, the 
Distinguished Italian Pianist, Now Touring America 





CHICAGO QUARTET CONCERT 





Brahms, Haydn and Mozart Composi- 
tions Effectively Played 

Cuicaco, March 21.—The Chicago String 
Quartet was heard in a most interesting 
program of chamber music in Music Hall 
Wednesday evening. The lovers of this 
form of musical art who were in attend 
ance at this concert could certainly find no 
fault with the selections nor their inter- 
pretations, as both were examples worthy 
of unstinted praise. 

The program opened with the Brahms A 
Minor Quartet, which reveals that com- 
poser in a less serious and more fanciful 
mood. The lyric character of composition 


was brought out by the performers in a 
manner which gave their audience an op 
portunity to find new and added delight in 
Brahms. The other numbers were: The 
Haydn D Major Quartet and the Quintet in 
A Major (clarinet and strings), by Mo- 
zart. In the latter they had the assistance 
of J. Schreurs. G. R. E. 


Carmen Melis to Sing in Metropolitan’s 
Paris Engagement 


Carmen Melis, who sang with the Man- 
hattan Opera Company this season, signed 
a contract this week to appear with Caruso 
in Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” during the 
June engagement of the Metropolitan com 
pany in Paris. 


CECILIA SOCIETY OF 
BOSTON IN CONCERT 


Stephen Townsend, Viola Davenport and 
Lambert Murphy Soloists with Wal- 
lace Goodrich’s Chorus 





Boston, MAss., March 20.—Viola Daven- 
port, soprano; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Stephen Townsend, baritone, were the so- 
loists at the last concert of the season by 
the Cecilia Society, Wallace Goodrich con- 
ducting, on Thursday, in Jordan Hall. The 
program offered Brahms’s “Song of Des- 
tiny,” Ophelia’s recitative, waltz, and bal- 
lade from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Departure of Hiawatha,” 
for tenor, baritone, soprano and orchestra. 
The orchestral accompaniments were played 
by fifty members of the orchestra of the 
Boston Opera House. 

Brahms'’s setting of Hollderlin’s poem is 
nobly classic. After the dramatic second 
verse comes the orchestral epilogue, in which 
the composer again returns to the exalted 
mood of the opening. The choral perform- 
ance of this work was commendable in 
every way. Miss Davenport, who has been 
well received this season in her first ap- 
pearances on the stage at the Boston Opera 
House, again displayed her taste, her talent 
and her fresh and pleasing voice. She has 
yet to acquire a masterly technic and to 
attain the physique necessary to support 
her artistic efforts, but she made, on the 
whole, a very good impression and she 
was much applauded. 

Mr. Murphy is fortunate in the quality 
of his voice. He gave much interest to his 
part in “The Departure of Hiawatha.” He 
produced his tones with skill and finish. It 
is seldom indeed that Mr. Townsend fails 
to give pleasure in whatever he does. He 
appeared in excellent form on this occa- 
sion. His voice has a naturally ingratiating 
color and quality. He is always alive to 
the significance of a text, which he never 
forgets, whatever the vocal demands of a 
passage. The choral performance of Cole- 
ridge-laylor’s work was not as successful 
as that of the music by Brahms. 





WINS PRAISE OF SULTAN 





Fifteen-Year-Old Violinist Does Credit 
to New York Benefactors 


Members of the Eclectic Club of New 
York are much elated over a letter from 
St. Petersburg recounting the triumph of 
the club’s protégé, fifteen-year-old Maurice 
Warner, who is studying violin under Pro- 
fessor Auer. By special invitation young 
Warner has just played with great success 
at the grand concert given before the Sul- 
tan of Bokhara. The Sultan heard the boy 
play in St. Petersburg, with the result that 
he invited him to his own domains. 

Warner is the son of a New York iron 
worker who was crippled a year ago by a 
fall from a building on which he was at 
work. Out of pity for the father, the Ec- 
lectic Club gave the son a hearing, and was 
so delighted with his exhibition of talent 
that it decided to send him to Russia to be 
educated. Before his departure for Europe, 
however, the boy was sent to the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music in Boston, 
where he became assistant concertmaster at 
the age of fourteen. He also studied under 
\damowski. 
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ENGLISH PRAISE FOR 
AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Anton Maaskoff, a New Artist, Achieves 
Success at Halle Concerts in Man- 
chester 


A figure in the violin world, an Ameri- 
can, new to America, who promises to be of 
much interest, is Anton Maaskoff, who has 
been making notable European successes. 
At a very early age he won the sympathetic 
and enthusiastic interest of Grieg, who ex- 
pressed a wish that he might live to witness 
the boy’s future achievements. Maaskoff 
has received excellent training under the 
violinist, Professor Brodsky. 

With his master’s consent Maaskoff was 
allowed to make an appearance recently at 
one of the Halle concerts in Manchester, 
England, under Hans Richter’s direction, 
when he played Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor and Beethoven’s Romance in F, be- 
ing very highly commended by the great 
conductor. His playing is said to show 
much warmth and lyrical fervor, and to be 
virile and masterful, while his technic is 
said to be unimpeachable. He is engaged 
to play under Richter at Covent Garden 
and Queen’s Hall, London, and will give a 
concert and three recitals in Berlin next 
season. He is planning a trip to America 
in the near future. 








American Productions Best, Says Latham 


Fred Latham, general stage director for 
Charles Dillingham, returned to New York 
March 14, from a month’s trip in Europe, 
during which he examined many musical 
productions in Berlin, Vienna and other 
places. “The best thing I saw,” he said, 
“was Leo Fall’s operetta, ‘Die Geschiedene 
Frau’.” He added that nothing that he 
had seen in theaters or music halls could 
equal the productions of the best class in 
America. 


ANTON MAASKOFF 


Young American Violinist Who Is Win- 
ning Success Abroad—The Lower Pic- 
ture Shows Him with the Late Edvard 
Grieg 
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MME. DONALDA BACK 





Former Manhattan Prima Donna Booked 
for Brief Canadian Tour 


Pauline Donalda, the Canadian prima 
donna, who was a member of the Manhat- 
tan Opera Company during Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s first season, arrived in New York 
March 16 on board the Oceanic, of the 
White Star line, on her way to Ottawa, 
where she is to sing at the Earl Grey bene- 
fit for the new tuberculosis hospital there. 
She will also sing for another charity in 
Montreal, and will make arrangements for 
thirty concerts next season in Canada and 
the United States. During the last three 
years Mme. Donalda has been singing in 
Europe, the last year at Covent Garden. 
She also sang at the Birmingham Tercen- 
tennial Festival. 

On Thursday evening, March 17, Mme. 
Donalda sang at a luncheon in New 1xork 
given by’ Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt. 
Following her Canadian tour, she sails on 
April 15 for London, where she is to give 
a concert at Queen’s Hall with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch con- 
ductor, Later she will sing Tosca for the 
first time in her career at Bordeaux. Her 
husband, Paul Sevelihac, who also sang at 
the Manhattan, is at present appearing in 
one of the leading parts in “Quo Vadis” 
at the Gaité Lyrique, in Paris. This part 
he “created” when Nougue’s opera was 
produced at Nice last season. 





Raymond Lee in Plaza Concert 


Raymond Lee, the boy soprano soloist of 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, assisted 
by the Hickerson Trio, was heard in a con- 
cert in the ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, March 17. Master Lee was 
greeted by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, which seemed highly pleased over the 
sweetness and mellowness of his voice. He 
sang Mendelssohn’s “O for the Wings of a 
Dove,” the “Berceuse” from *Godard’s 
“Jocelyn,” Ronald’s “The Dove,” Leh- 
mann’s “You and I” and Marks’s “The 
Morning Light Is Dawning,” and in re- 
sponse to much applause he gave Lang’s 
“The Day Is Done.” 

The contributions of the Hickerson Trio 
comprised a movement from Beethoven's 
Trio, op. 1; Schumann’s “Traumerei,” 
Grieg’s Sonata in F Minor and Raff's 
“Cavatina.” 





Bargain Day at the Opera 


Mr. Hammerstein’s offer of a matinée 
and evening of opera for the price of one 
ticket may suggest a baseball “double-head- 
er,” but it incidentally shows that the Man- 
hattan is still the home of original ideas in 
the presentation of opera—New York 
W orld. 





BLIND STUDENTS SHOW 
FINE MUSICAL TALENT 


Piano and Vocal Selections Performed 
with Exceptional Skill. at New 
York Institution 


The children of the New York Institution 
for the Blind, at the anniversary exercises 
on the evening of March 17, gave a musical 
program which would have been note- 
worthy if accomplished by normal pupils 
with special musical training: Considered 
as an achievement of blind children, it was 
extraordinary, and was most certainly a 
luminous example of the contention that 
loss of sight is accompanied by an acute 
development of the other senses. The mu- 
sical program was as follows: 

Veazie, “‘Morning Invitation’’ (chorus); F. Due, 
“Cheveux Blancs”; Bach, Prelude in E Minor (pi- 
ano), Mary F. Hale; Stevenson’s “Land of 
Story Books” and “Youn Night-Thoughts,” 
music by H. N. Bartlett and Arthur Foote, re- 
spectively (Elementary Singing Class); A. J. Cal- 
dicott, ‘‘Cobwebs” (chorus); Gounod, Marche Ro- 
maine (organ), Harry Larsen; Schumann, 
“Traumerei. und Romanze,” Adolph Schneider; 
M. E. Schwarz, “The Honey Rover” (chorus) ; 
Rubinstein, Romance in E Flat, op. 144, No. 1 
(piano), Catherine Cohen; Victor Baier, “The 
Mill” (chorus), Beethoven; Andante from Sonata 
in G Minor, op. 49, o. 1 (piano), Edgar F. 
Kearney; E. Cowles, “Don’t You Mind the Sor- 
rows,” Brunette, “My arene My Proud” 
edited by A. S. Vogt (cBorws) — Waltz No. 
7, C sharp minor, op. 64, No. 2, Lena D. Vogt; 
J. L. Hatton, Anthem, “AIl the Ends of the 
World.” 

The ensemble in the four-part choruses 
was noteworthy. Adolph. Schneider, a tiny 
chap in white, has been studying the organ 
only four months, but his skill is remark- 
able. The Beethoven andante was deli- 
cately and most beautifully given, and the 
dainty Chopin waltz, by Lena Vogt, was 
perhaps the most striking performance on 
the program. : 

Of peculiar interest was an analysis of 
New York point music for the blind, with 
illustration at the piano, by Milton Will- 
iams, eleven years old. With his fingers he 
rapidly read aloud a dozen bars of music 
new to him, each hand separately, and then 
put them together on the piano. In this 
music, he explained, the bars are num- 
bered, so that the place may be quickly 
found after an interruption. 

The success of the evening, however, was 
an ensemble dance by the younger girls, to 
the music of “Narcissus” and “Cupid’s 
Garden.” Watching the accurate movements 
and outspread white skirts, one would not 
have guessed that the world was dark to 
these children. This number received pro- 


longed applause. 








LONDON IN SECOND PLACE 





Her Opera Program Much Less Attrac- 
tive Than New York’s 


Lonpon, March 12.—How far superior in 
its offerings New York’s opera season is 
over that of London is indicated in the 
announcement just made of the program 
of the Covent Garden season, which extends 
from April 23 to July 30. 

There is but one entirely new production 
promised—Laparra’s “Habafiera”—and the 
list of familiar works is much less extended 
and inviting than the American metropolis 
affords. In the number of distinguished 
artists engaged New York again shows its 
greater resources. 

Melba and Tetrazzini will be the chief 
attractions of the Covent Garden company, 
along with Mme. Kirkby-Lunn, Riccardo 
Martin, Emmy Destinn, Anton Van Rooy, 
Mme. Saltzmann-Stevens and M. Baklanoff. 
Though all artists of caliber, they are nu- 
merically much less strong than the great 
coterie of singers who give New York a 
higher place in the operatic world than 
London can hope to occupy. 

The recent London production of 
Strauss’s “Elektra” in the preliminary sea- 
son was vastly inferior to that of the Man- 
hattan Opera House. 





York German Conservatory 


Concert 
Pupils of the New York German Con- 


servatory of Music were heard in a recital 
at College Hall, New York, on Thursday— 


New 








Frieda M.. Weber, pianist; Howard Noe, 
violinist; Agnes Noll, soprano, and* Lillian 
Wadsworth, H. Magaliff and Grace M. 
Schad, pianists. There was a large audience 
present, and the splendid work accomplished 
by each one of the participants was re- 
ceived with every show of pleasure. The 
singing of Miss Noll in an aria from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc” provided 
one of the most delightful features of the 
evening, and Mr. Noe, in the Canzonetta 
and the finale from the Tschaikowsky vio- 
lin concerto, proved to be admirably 
equipped, both technically’ and tempera- 
mentally. The piano compositions presented 
consisted of the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor, a movement from Mosz- 
kowski’s Concerto, Liszt’s Fourth Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody and Chopin’s E Minor Con- 
certo. 





American String Quartet Concert 


Boston, March 21.~-The American String 
Quartet, Gertrude Marshall, first violin; 
Evelyn Street, second violin; Edith Jewell, 
viola; and Mrs. Susan Lord-Brandegee, 
‘cellist, will give a concert in Chauncey 
Hall Friday evening of this week. The 
program will include the Beethoven Quar- 
tet, op. 18, No. 4; two movements from 
the Debussy Quartet in G Minor, and the 
Ippolitoff-[wanow Quartet, op. 13. Next 
Wednesday the quartet will play in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and on Thursday in Farming- 
ton, Conn. For April 5 it has been en- 
gaged to play at Harvard College in con- 
nection with a lecture to be given by Prof. 
Spalding, head of the music department. 
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PILZER DEMONSTRATES HIS MASTERY 


Rare Emotional and Technical 
Qualities Revealed in His 
Violin Recital 


One of the finest displays of violinistic 
art heard in New York this season was 
given at Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday 
evening of last week by Maximilian Pilzer, 
the promising young concertmaster of both 
the People’s Symphony and the Volpe or- 
chestras. The young man was received 
with the heartiest kind of applause from 
an audience of good size, and was obliged 
to return to the stage five or six times after 
each number to bow his acknowledgments, 
though he was not disposed to grant more 
than one encore. His program began with 
Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, and con- 
tained, besides, the Vieuxtemps D Minor 
Concerto, a Bach Adagio and Fugue, Bee- 
thoven’s “Romance in F,” a Mazurka by 
Arnold Volpe, Rehfeld’s “Saltarello” and 
the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria.” By 
way of encore he played Dv6rak’s “Hu- 
moresque.” 

Mr. Pilzer is a player who combines emo- 
tional qualities and considerable technical 
facilities with the happiest results. “He 
played the first three numbers with author- 
ity and breadth of style, and with a volu- 
minous tone that in slow passages had the 
richness and warmth of a ’cello. There 
was much poetry in his delivery of the 
Adagio Religioso of the Concerto, and 
there were dignity and nobility in the 
Adagio by Bach, with a still more intimate 
quality of tenderness in the Beethoven 
“Romance.” The same should have been 
true in the Dvorak “Humoresque,” though 
Mr. Pilzer’s tempo shows that he, like so 
many other players, labors under the error 
of regarding the piece as humorous. It is 
certainly not so, despite its title. 

Technically, the player’s work will bear 
comparison with that of many others more 
widely known. He displayed consummate 
ease in performing most of those feats 
which arouse wonder and amazement. His 
double stopping was almost always accu- 
rate in intonation and always as perfectly 
clear as could be desired. In this respect 
the Bach fugue was an astonishingly fine 
piece of work. Then there were octaves, 
pizzicati, harmonics and much else of the 





MAXIMILIAN PILZER 


Concertmaster of People’s Symphony 
and Volpe Orchestras, Whose Recent 
Recital Was Triumph of Violinistic 
Art 


kind. The agility which the litthke Mazurka 
of Mr. Volpe called forth was not. one of 
the least remarkable features of the eve- 
ning. Unfortunately, the Schubert “Ave 
Maria” was marred by a want of fidelity to 
the true pitch. 

The accompaniments were excellently 
played by Alexander MacFadyen. 





Christine Miller in Recitals 


Christine Miller is having remarkable 
success on her Western recital tour, which 
includes Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Omaha, 
Minneapolis, Winona, and closes with the 


performance of the Bach B Minor Mass in 
Chicago, with the Apollo Club. On her re- 
turn to Pittsburg she goes to Franklin on 
the 24th, to give her third recital for the 
Monday Musical, and from there to 
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Youngstown, O., on the 28th, to sing a 
recital for the Music Club of that city. 
Miss Miller’s third recital in Fairmount, 
W. Va., will be given on the 30th, and on 
April 5 she makes her third appearance 
this season in recital in Chicago. 





PRIZES FOR CHORUS MEMBERS 





Tali Esen Morgan Honors Officers of 
Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn 


On Friday evening of last week the Bap- 
tist Temple Choir of Brooklyn, which num- 
bers nearly two hundred active members, 
held its annual meeting. Conductor Tali 
Esen Morgan awarded prizes on behalf of 
the church to all retiring officers, souvenirs 
to each member and a grand prize to the 
first division, which had made the hest rec- 
ord in attendance during the year. This 
was a massive bas-relief of the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
prizes for the officers consisted of life-size 
busts of the master composers, while to 
each member of the choir was given a bas- 
relief medallion of Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven or Wagner. 

The Temple Choir will give its annual 
concert on Friday evening, April 22. 





Herbert and Hammerstein in Dispute 
Over “Natoma” 


Friction between Oscar Hammerstein and 
Victor Herbert has been rumored as a 
result of the fact that Mr. Herbert’s Amer- 
ican opera, “Natoma,” will not be produced 
at the Manhattan Opera House this season. 
Mr. Herbert wrote the score and Joseph D. 
Redding the book of the opera, at the be- 
hest of Mr. Hammerstein, and it had been 
understood that it would be given a hearing 
this season. Mr. Hammerstein says he did 
not get the score in time, while Mr. Her- 
bert declares that book and score were 
finished by January 15. Mr. Herbert thinks 
that Mr. Hammerstein loses his right to 
the opera by not producing it, and Mr. 
Hammerstein claims that he still has four 
seasons in which to produce it. 





Melody and Harmony 


Melody always delights, while harmony 
may not delight; melody is forever har- 
monious, but harmony is not forever melo- 
dious. Harmony may harness, by musical 
notation, all sounds, but melody cannot; 
harmony may be made to imitate any com- 
bination of sounds, but melody cannot; 
harmony may remain such and become re- 
pulsive, melody cannot; harmony may al- 
ways be pleasant, melody never unpleasant ; 
harmony and melody may exist always to- 
gether, and when they do so exist, music 
becomes an eternal pleasure, but when they 
part company true music is not there in any 
sense of the word.—Anne Gordon Hogan 
in the Philadelphia Record. 





Josef Hofmann on Popular Music 


Since we are strongly influenced by our 
associates it is not unfair that we should be 
judged according to them, writes Josef 
Hofmann in the Ladies’ Home Journal in 
answer to a query as to whether the play- 
ing of popular songs is harmful to the 
pianist. It is an old saying, he continues, 
“Tell me who are your friends and I will 
tell you who you are.” Light and cheerful 
music has been written by every great com- 
poser, and to this you should turn for your 
lighter pleasures; but bad music you should 
avoid, no matter what musically ignorant 
friends may say. 





DE SEGUROLA RE-ENGAGED 





Eminent Spanish Basso to Return to the 
Metropolitan Next Season 


Admirers of the eminent Spanish bass- 
baritone, Andrés P. de Segurola, will be 
delighted to learn that he has been re- 
engaged for next season at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The enthusiastic press 
comments which his work in over fifty per- 
formances this Winter has called forth 
furnish eloquent proof of the high char- 
acter of his achievements. He has been 
heard in the leading bass or baritone parts 
in “Gioconda,” “Bohéme,” “Butterfly,” 
“Barber of Seville,’ “Manon,” “Faust,” 
“Aida,” “Otello,” “Sonnambula” and “L’At- 
taque du Moulin,” being equally at home in 
the French and Italian styles, in the old- 
fashioned lyric rdles on the one hand and 
the highly dramatic modern ones on the 
other. 

After the Spring tour of the Metropolli- 
tan Opera Company to Chicago, Pittsburg, 
St. Louis, etc., Mr. de Segurola leaves for 
Paris, where he will sing at the opening 
performance of the Italian season to be 
given by the Metropolitan artists. The 
opera selected for so important an occasion 
will be “Aida,” with Caruso, Destinn, Ho- 
mer and Amato in the cast and Toscanini 
as conductor. Thereafter Mr. de Segurola 
will also appear in “Otello” and in Verdi's 
Requiem. In July he will sing twice at the 
Grand Kursaal in Ostend, where some of 
the greatest artists in the world appear 
annually. 

Among his numerous acquaintances and 
friends in this city, Mr. de Segurola num- 
bers many members of the most exclusive 
social and artistic circles. 
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THAT “OPERA TRUST” ~< 


The report which was first published in the columns 
of Musicat America to the effect that there would be 
an understanding between those responsible for the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera Company with 
those responsible for the conduct of the Chicago season, 
and also with those responsible for the conduct of the 
opera season in Boston, has caused certain newspapers 
to declare that an opera trust has been formed or was 
contemplated. Some of the singers, too, have become 
over-nervous regarding the situation. 

It may be said, at once, that the gentlemen who are 
interested in giving opera in this country have not the 
slightest intention of creating what is known as a trust. 
Neither have they the least desire to take an arbitrary 
or unjust attitude to the singers. An endeavor is being 
made—and very properly so—to put the giving of opera 
on something like a reasonable business basis. This 
will prove advantageous to the singers themselves. It 
surely should be obvious to fair-minded people that if 
opera in New York, Boston or Chicago depends simply 
upon the willingness of a few wealthy society people to 
meet a deficit every year it is on a far less substantial 
basis than when an opera season is run with some re- 
gard to expenses being kept to a point where the in- 
come can meet them. Furthermore, one of the existing 
troubles has been that under the contracts made with 
artists it was very difficult to give them the agreed- 
upon number of appearances, whereas, by harmonious 
co-operation between the three opera houses in New 
York, Chicago and Boston this can be accomplished, 
and, while some of the higher-priced artists will prob- 
ably have to take less money per performance, they 
will get more performances within a given time, and 
so they will not be the losers in the end. 

In any discussion of the purpose to put opera-giving 
on a business basis, and also to induce the artists to 
take a more reasonable attitude than many of them 
have done hitherto, let us not forget that this new and 
radically different aspect given to operatic affairs in 
this country has been brought about by the entrance 
into the field of Oscar Hammerstein. It was his com- 
petition, his enterprise, his success in bringing out new 
works which forced the Metropolitan Opera Company 
directors out of the rut into which they had fallen, 
infused new life into them, and finally created a situa- 
tion where the entire business of opera giving had to 
be readjusted to something like reasonable conditions 
by which all those interested, whether as performers 
or as public, cannot but benefit in the * future. 
In plain words, it is largely due to Oscar Ham- 
merstein that opera will, in future, be part of the regular 
musical life of the country, in the broadest sense, as it 
is in Germany, France and Italy, instead of being the 
. pleasure of a limited few because a certain number of 

socially ambitious, wealthy people were willing, at all 
times, to put their hands in their pockets and make 
good the inevitable deficit. 


OPERATIC APPRECIATION AND LANGUAGE 


In connection with the present general tendency to 
inaugurate a movement for opera in English in Amer- 
ica, it is interesting to note that Walter Damrosch, in 
his speech at the recent dinner at the Plaza Hotel, in 
New York, put in a strong word for such a course. 
He even went so far as to call it a humiliating spec- 
tacle—that of an opera house in New York presenting 
opera in every language but English, while in France, 
Italy and Germany, operas are given in the language 
of the various nations. 

Max Smith, of the New York Press, takes excep- 
tion to this viewpoint, and declares that an opera 
house where almost every work is produced in the 
language in which it was originally written is a pos- 
session to be proud of. These two points of view, as 
expressed, may be extremes; but, whatever anycne 
may think, there is no doubt but that the tendency at 
present is toward the production of opera in English 
in America. 

The final value of opera is its value to the individ- 
ual who hears it, and if that individual does not get 
the many fine, witty, or dramatically trenchant points 
made by librettist and composer, something is wrong. 

If Americans are proud of having an opera house 
where all the operas given are foreign and are sung 
in their foreign tongues, then they ought to be cor- 
respondingly ashamed of the fact that they seldom 
know the real purport of what is going on on the stage. 
Mr. Damrosch made this plain when he said in his 
speech that, while experiencing a glow of delight in 
the delicious humor of Verdi’s “Falstaff,” given in 
Italian at the Metropolitan Opera House recently, he 
noticed that the people all round him sat restless and 
untouched. “If,” he said, “that work had been per- 
formed in English, the house would have been in an 
uproar of delight and merriment.” 

That is the crux of the matter. The many points 
made by the artists of the stages of the great opera 
houses, the fine touches of irony, wit, passion, humor, 
and a hundred other qualities, are constantly being 
missed by a great bulk of the audience, which is lis- 
tening only for “the voice.” It is’ enjoyable to listen 
to vocal beauty, but it is many times more enjoyable 
to experience to the full what the librettist and the 
composer have conceived and expressed, and to do 
this necessarily means to know the text intimately, 
either by a previous study of it, or by understanding 
it as sung. Even a good idea of the story of an opera 
will help but little in a genuine appreciation of opera, 
line by line. It is true that such a complete under- 
standing of many of the old Italian operas would in- 
spire little but ridicule, so absurd are the texts; but 
all the works of the modern time are an effort to 
make each speech significant and to give it a genuine 
musical dramatic interpretation, and where the hearer 
does not understand precisely what is being said, he 
is in absolutely no position to appreciate modern 
opera. 

If the whole tendency of the time were to study 
farther and farther into the special languages and 
the actual texts of the operas presented in America, 
there would be hope for true operatic appreciation, 
and little cause to agitate the matter of opera in Eng- 
lish, but, since the tendency has turned the other way, 
and there are distinct evidences of an evolution toward 
the English language, the argument for opera in the 
original tongue becomes constantly weaker. 

Experiments in opera in the English language should 
be and will be made, but nothing will be more harm- 
ful to the cause than to do so with poor translations. 
Any serious and worthy effort in this direction will 
involve the preparation of a text of genuine poetic 
beauty of expression, a construction of the sen- 
tences showing no strain in an effort to fit the text to 
the notes, a good adaptation of the proper accents and 
syllables to their proper notes, and every possible 
attention to enunciation on the part of the singers. 
One experiment of that nature would be better than 
many less carefully made and less apt to justify the 
procedure. Accomplishment in this direction will prob- 
ably coincide with the bringing forward of more operas 
written in the first place upon texts in the English 
language—that is, operas by Americans. 





AMERICAN SONGS ON PROGRAMS 


A good rap on the head of the nail is the following in 
a letter of L. H. Davidow to Musicat America, which 
appeared in last week’s issue: 

“By far the largest proportion of English and Amer- 
ican songs heard in our concert halls are unworthy of 
serious consideration as music. In the meantime, the 
real masterworks to which Americans can point with 
just pride are allowed to lie unnoticed. What is the 


use of this constant cry for a national musical art if 
people will not even deign to take note of the founda- 
tions already firmly laid?” 


To the public, whose only knowledge of American 
music is derived from such music as it hears, this 
thought would never occur. But to one who is inter- 
ested in the progress of musical art in America, who 
has studied out the best which has been produced here, 
and who seldom or never hears the best on concert 
programs, the thought is one which is constantly in 
mind, 

The most earnest and gifted composers are apt to 
be the most retiring and unbusinesslike. Moreover, 
having a genuine creative flame, they expect the world 
to see it and goand look them up; consequently they do 
not get a hearing until, after their death, the world does 
look them up. A distressingly great proportion of the 
American songs heard upon singers’ programs are put 
there through the efforts cf composers who, knowing 
that they have no genius that is going to attract the 
wcerld, must push hard to get themselves into promi- 
nence. 

To any one who, on the one hand, knows the truly 
masterly achievements of American song writers, and 
who, on the other, notes the American songs usually 
given on programs, the situation is nothing short of 
ridiculous. Works of high merit have a just claim upon 
the attention of artists of the highest abilities. Too 
often the great singers sing, out of compliment, songs 
composed by their accompanists, to the exclusion of 
sengs which, by their nature, should now, and will 
eventually, command the attention of the greatest 
artists. 

Mr. Davidow mentions only MacDowell, which is un- 
fortunate, for, although his songs are not as well 
known as they should be, he is not so greatly in need 
of mention as a number of others. 
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Small Pianist with a Big Reputation 


The latest victim of Musica America’s snapshot 
camera is shown herewith standing beside the huge 
poster announcing her appearance as soloist at the 
last subscription concert of the Volpe Symphony Or- 
chestra. Tina Lerner, whose identity will be recog- 
nized immediately, has been playing with remarkable 
success this season. The photograph was taken in 
front of Carnegie Hall. 

Powell—Maud Powell is not optimistic regarding 
the financial rewards of a musical career. “If one has 
the strength of an Amazon,” she says, “and can supple- 
ment the work with teaching, working longer and 
harder than a laboring man ever dreamed of doing, or 
if there is a certain indefinable something called mag- 
netism in your personality, which wins your way irre- 
spective of your work, then yes, the game may pay. 
Suppose you spend your youth and early womanhood 
in the sweatshop of art, and come forth into the light 
of public work well equipped technically and artistic- 
ally, only to find yourself gloriously snubbed by the 
public because you are aloof and leave them cold— 
where is your financial reward then?” 

Leschetizky—Excessive hurry is the main trouble 
with his American pupils, declares Leschetizky. “The 
Americans have amazing powers of acquiring knowl- 
edge. In that respect they are my best pupils. They 
have quickness of apprehension, keenness of insight, 
and ability for practical application. But their main 
fault is their hurry. They come to Europe in a hurry, 
and they return home in a hurry. Hurry is the curse 
of art in your country. In business it means progress; 
in music superficiality.” 

Paderewski—Paderewski finds no real rest in mere 
relaxation. “If I walk, or ride, or merely rest,” he 
says, “I go on thinking all the time, and my nerves get 
no real rest. But when I play billiards [I can forget 
everything, and the result is mental and physical rest 
combined.” 
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Lucille Sanford at Threshold of 
Career That Will Be Watched 
with Interest 








By Stella Reid Crothers 








[Eprtor’s Note.—In this series Miss Crothers 
takes the most liberal and democratic view, and 
the discussions are not in the nature of a critical 
review. It is the wish of the writer to make them 
both suggestive and stimulating to those possessed 
of latent talent.] 

The recital of Lucille Mandsley San- 
ford’s experiences in composing music is a 
revelation of high ambitions, inspiration 
and courage. Born in a beautiful spot in 
beautiful Virginia, Miss Sanford does not 
remember a time when, even as a child, 
she could not weave little melodies about 
her joys and fancies. Her parents were 
highly cultured artists. The mother, an 
Englishwoman of great musical attain- 
ments, a thorough musician in every sense 
of the word, was considered one of the 
best singers in the State, and was also an 
exceptionally fine performer on the harp. 
The father, a typical Southern gentleman, 
was an artist of such ability that his talent 
would have commanded the attention of 
critics and connoisseurs, yet he devoted his 
time to the cultivation of a famous rose 
walk. Like all Southern men, he was fond 
of following the hounds, but his chief in- 
terest next his family was his wonderful 
collection of roses. 

In this atmosphere of love for the beau- 
tiful, both in art and nature, the little girl 
studied with but one ambition—to achieve 
in music something worthy the one picture 
indelibly fixed in her mind; a great, wide 
hall in which were seated handsome men 
and gentle women. The central figure, a 
beautiful young woman, in a soft, clinging 
white gown, seated at a harp, and with an 
exquisite voice charming her listeners with 
the passionate longing of Schubert’s Sere- 
nade. Peeping over the banisters, a wee 
girl, holding tightly to the hand of her 
nurse, and feeling the beauty of the scene 
and the thrill of the master’s music as sung 
by the beloved mother’s voice. That pic- 
ture and its influence has never been for- 
gotten. 

Miss Sanford is just over the border 
line from girlhood, and the appeal of 
beauty, poetry and song is strong within 
her. Change of circumstances and environ- 
ment has never swerved her from the pur- 
pose of writing a song which might, though 
but an echo of the Serenade, be counted 
worth while. One or two of the critics 
think Miss Sanford has given proof of the 





LUCILLE MANDSLEY SANFORD 


earnestness of her study in a song called 
“Thine,” but, like a true artist, she herself 
is not satisfied. 

Meeting the fate of nearly all young 
composers in having her first effort de- 
clined as “unavailable,” she was not dis- 
couraged, but simply devoted herself more 
assiduously to study, both in Providence, 
which became her home town, and in Bos- 
ton. The names of some of her composi- 


tions indicate her poetic temperament— 
eee Romance,” “Memories” and 
wilight Hours.” 


Miss Sanford is fortunate in being able 
to escape the town and seek the country 
and its delights for inspiration. With her 
brother, who is both comrade and friend 
and an able ‘cello player, she motors some 
ten miles from the city to a bit of a hunt- 
ing box built on the shores of a beautiful 
lake. A great fireplace and a piano are 
features of this ideal nook in the heart of 
the country. 

In this environment, what wonder that 
Miss Sanford is able to give her fancy 
free rein as she watches sunset and moon- 
rise over the placid lake, or that the vary- 
ing moods of nature are portrayed in her 
music ! 

One can well believe that the lilting 
melody of “Honey Moon Man” was cre- 
ated under the thrall of a midsummer night 
in the open there. 





Requiem to Professor Sandford 


New Haven, March 17.—A requiem to 
the late Professor Samuel S. Sandford was 
played at Yale University yesterday after- 
noon by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, directed by Walter Damrosch. The 
numbers were the Elgar Symphony No. 1, 
in A flat, and the finale of the Brahms 
symphony in C minor, which were selected 
for the occasion by Professor Sandford 
last Fall when he knew he had but a short 
time to live. A favorite hymn was sung by 
a chorus of 200 voices, with Professor Par- 
ker at the organ. The audience in Woolsey 
Hall was made up of friends of Professor 
Sandford who had been invited by the fam- 
ily and prominent members of musical 
circles here and from many places in the 
East. 





A Versatile Baritone 


BattimoreE, March 21.—The Peabody 
Bulletin is authority for the statement that 
a baritone of this city, well known in Pea- 
body circles, recently gave a song recital 
in Washington and was spoken of in the 
local newspapers as “the well-known tenor.” 


Shortly after this the singer’s choir di- 
rector assigned to him a soprano solo for 
the Sunday service, and now he has been 
advised to have his advance notices include 
the statement that he is the only baritone 
in the United States capable of taking tenor 
or soprano roles at a moment’s notice. 


W. J. R. 





Kitty Cheatham’s Benefit Matinée 


Kitty Cheatham gave a large audience at 
the Belasco-Stuyvesant Theater, New York, 
much pleasure on the afternoon of March 
16, at a special entertainment for the bene- 
fit of the music school of the East Side 
House Settlement. The program included 
songs written for Miss Cheatham by H. W. 
Loomis, Henry K. Hadley, Guy d’Hardelot 
and Amy Trowbridge, as well as some of 
Miss Cheatham’s famous negro songs. 





Tetrazzini Needn’t Testify 


The order to examine Luisa Tetrazzini 
before trial on a charge that she broke a 
contract to tour the United States, under 
Isidor Lerner, was vacated March 15 by 
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Supreme Court Justice Newburger, of New 
York. An application to vacate an order 
for Lerner’s similar examination was de- 
nied. Lerner demanded $39,000 for alleged 
breach of contract in 1904. 





What Is Musical Talent? 


“What is musical talent?” asked a corre- 
spondent of the Ladies’ Home Journal of 
Josef Hofmann. “Your question,” answered 
the pianist, “is one which the great philos- 
ophers of all times have been unable to 
answer in an unconditional manner. My 
private opinion, which I give with all re- 
serve, is that a good memory for tone and 
tune, a quick and true eye in reading, a 
favorable hand and a true ear are prerequi- 
sites for musical talent, but that these con- 
ditiones sine que non do not, in themselves, 
constitute talent. They come rather under 
the head of mere aptitudes which in part 
we share with the animal world. These 
prerequisites given, however, I consider tal- 
ent to be a purely psychic quality which 
employs the aforesaid items as tolls as you 
use lines and colors in painting.” 





Held for Caruso Threats 


On charges of extortion, Antonio Cin- 
cotta and Antonio Misiani, suspected of 
having sent threatening letters to Enrico 
Caruso, demanding $15,000, were held in 
$5,000 bail each for the grand jury in 
Brooklyn, March 17. 


Carrefio as a Child Prodigy 


In 1862 a writer in the New York Herald 
includes among music notes the following: 
“A musical phenomenon has recently ar- 
rived in the city whose performances on the 
pianoforte are exciting quite a sensation. 
Mile. Teresa Carrefio, the little lady in 
question, is from Venezuela, and is only 
eight years old. Her education has hitherto 
been confined to the care of her father and 
one or two other amateur musicians. She is 
a pretty and intelligent little creature, and 
is in every respect like a child of her age 
except in her performances. She plays the 
works of Thalberg, Prudent, Goria and 
other modern composers with a facility of 
execution that is truly wonderful. Her 
reading of the difficult compositions which 
she plays is entirely her own, she being too 
young to have made studies of interpreta- 
tion. This is in all cases refined and often 
original and striking. Her power of touch, 
execution and style of phrasing are such 
that if one were to hear without seeing her 
it would be difficult to make him believe 
that it was the performance of a child.”— 
The Musician. 





Mulford-David Joint Recitals 


Florence Mulford and Annie Louise Da- 
vid, harpist, have just been secured for an 
important private musicale in Utica, N. Y., 
April 7. These two artists have given sev- 
eral joint recitals this season. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 


of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.”"-CLondon ly Tele- 
graph. 


“Seldom Indeed do we find a Pqual In 
whom are combined so man ualities 


that make for GREATNESS.” ondon 
Daily Telegraph.) 
“Her playing Is refined, and she Is 


plainity a musician of rare accom plish- 
ment.”’—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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which is ‘A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!” 
“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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MONEY AND FRIENDS A HANDICAP 





Success in Opera Must Be Won Alone, Says Mary Garden—Necessity 
of European Training—The Proper Way to Choose a Teacher 
and a Country to Study In 


When I am asked what I consider to be 
the best conditions under which a girl who 
would become an opera singer must study, 
writes Mary Garden in Harper's Bazar, I 
say, first of all, the minimum of money; to 
stand alone without money — unnecessary 
money — or friends. Does this sound very 
heartless? I do not mean that the girl 
should starve in the traditional attic or that 
she should not be comfortably fed and 
clothed, for these two things are most im- 
portant, and their lack a serious, often a 
fatal, handicap. Severe hardship is not es- 
sential to success, as some sentimental peo- 
ple seem to think. But I do say that the 
girl who is expecting to become an opera 
singer must work hard and live simply, 
travel in *buses—no cabs—be without su- 
perfluous money for entertainment. She 
must not forget that she is there—I take it 
for granted she is abroad—for work first 
and last and most of the time. 

The American parents, it seems to me, in 
their affection and generosity often make 
this mistake of giving their girls too much 
money to spend when they go abroad to 
study. Indeed, much of the unnecessary 
heartbreak of failure may be laid at the 
door of unwisely loving parents and friends 
who keep the girl from actually seeing the 
truth as it is. The only success that exists 
upon a lasting foundation must be made 
alone. This is trite but true. I made my 
first appearance in opera as Louise. I had 
not a friend in the house, as no one knew 
that I was to appear. 

So I say to girls who come to me for 
advice, face the situation squarely and 
know that there is no end to your work. So 
long as an artist is actively engaged in her 
art she must still be learning and working, 
for there is always something more that 
one can learn. 

The vocal student must find the teacher 
for her individual needs. Of course, in the 
very beginning she must have every possible 
assurance that she has selected one who will 
not injure her voice, for the world on both 
sides of the Atlantic is full of teachers who 
not only hold out false inducements and 
promises, but actually injure and even ruin 
a voice by incorrect methods. But even 
among the legitimate teachers there is a 
difference, and the individual voice requires 


a certain amount of individual treatment. 
There is not just one way that is the right 
way for every one, as some enthusiasts in- 
sist. 

To the question of whether or not the 
girl preparing for opera needs to study 
abroad I have but one answer—I believe it 
to be absolutely necessary, not merely that 
she may gain a broad standpoint and avoid 
the error of provincialism—although that in 
itself is reason enough—but because she 
cannot gain the necessary experience in 
any other way. I do not mean in the matter 
of her actual vocal training, but that she 
needs the atmosphere of Europe to work in. 
It has been true from the beginning of 
opera in America that the American girl 
must make a success abroad before she can 
win complete recognition (and resulting 
salary) here, but perhaps you do not real- 
ize that the oppposite is now also true. The 
foreign country cares also to know that the 
American singer has succeeded in America 
and has her own country’s stamp of ap- 
proval. That stamp increases the singer’s 
value in Europe—which is quite right. Even 
in France, which is not unjustly considered 
to be the most conservative of countries, 
this is now the case. 

Different countries have their individual 
artistic preferences. It is, of course, for 
the student to decide where she is best fitted 
to study by voice and temperament. The 
opera student cannot always follow the line 
of her choice. If she happens to have a 
light coloratura voice she certainly cannot 
devote herself to heroic Wagnerian rdéles, 
however much her taste may lie in that 
direction, therefore she may have to choose 
her operatic country with reference to the 
quality of her voice. 

But all these questions come after the 
first important decision has been made: 
Has the girl the voice, the mysterious gift, 
the willingness to work, to justify her in 
taking up the operatic career? Js she will- 
ing—if her equipment is not unusual—to 
contemplate a life of singing minor réles? 
Some one has to sing them. Better tears 
and disappointment at the beginning than at 
the end. To the girl anxious to study for 
opera, then, I say, Be sure that you have 
your material—then be content to work with 
little play. 








HAS COLORATURA 


MUSIC A FUTURE? 








What of the future of coloratura music, 
the music of runs and trills and melody, 
through which I have become known to the 
American people? Do you know that this 
music is no longer being written, that sing- 
ers no longer study it, and yet that people 
crowd to hear it? We are told that it is of 
the past, that it is dying or dead. The 
music critics and the people that go to opera 
talk of the modern music of France, Ger- 
many and Italy. But I do not believe this 
older style of music will die. No, for is it 
not natural music, the music of the birds? 

And do the admirers of the very modern 
music know to what an extent this old Ital- 
ian music must be music to be great? It is 
not a matter of the frills and trills—these 
things are easy to write, and they do not 
make music. They are but the froth on the 
champagne. Believe me, it takes a great 
master to write this music for the voice 
that seems so simple in comparison with 
the modern operatic compositions. The 
composers of this school—Donizetti, Ros- 
sini—wrote especially for the voice as for 
an instrument. Richard Strauss does not 
write for the voice. I should say not! So 
I say that when another Donizetti is born, 
the coloratura music will take a new lease 
of life, 

Yes, coloratura music is out of fashion at 
present among musicians, yet apparently 
not in the hearts of the hearers. 

But these things travel in circles; the 
new is made out of the old. The music of 
Debussy is not unlike that of Monteverde, 
one of the earliest composers of opera. 
Perhaps if in the future two great colora- 
tura singers should be born composers 
would write for them; but now the young 
students of singing whose voices seem to 
come in the coloratura class try to turn 
them into some other. And also the ma- 
jority of coloratura voices are very small, 


and do not therefore promise a great ca- 
reer. Perhaps that is another reason why 
there are now practically no students of 
this style of singing. 

It is true that the vocal art must be per- 
fect for such music. What I mean is that 
the defects show; they are not covered, as 
in the modern opera, with the sound of 
the orchestra. And to one who has mas- 
tered coloratura technic other music is not 
difficult. It is a sort of gymnastics that 
keeps the voice flexible and in perfect work- 
ing condition. 

Some people say that it takes years of 
study to become a great coloratura artist. 
I don’t know. These things are so different 
with different voices. I studied only six 
months before making my first appearance 
in opera. But this is not advice to be fol- 
lowed by young singers. I was born of a 
family of musicians. Both my mother and 
my grandmother were singers, and, of 
course, I sing much better now than when 
I first went into opera. 

One objection now made to coloratura 
music is that it is not dramatic, that it is 
artificial, that the world now demands in its 
opera the thing that is like life. I cannot 
deny that coloratura music is not dramatic 
in its character. One might say, perhaps, 
that it has light, but no shadow. Yet the 
melody that reaches the heart can exist in 
the same opera with dramatic music. In- 
deed, this is the case in the earlier Verdi 
operas. Perhaps the coloratura music of 
the future will be differently combined and 
used. I am no prophet—indeed, can any 
one foresee in these matters? But I will 
say that I do not believe coloratura music 
is an outlived fashion. Some day the wheel 
will turn and a composer like Mozart, Doni- 
zetti or Rossini will be born and again 
write coloratura music for the coloratura 
soprano.—Luisa Tetrazzini in Everybody's 
Magazine. 
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Collective Enthusiasm of Citizens Who Hesitate at No Demand 
on the Pocketbook Is Something that Is Unknown Abroad, 
Says Conductor of Philadelphia Orchestra, on Eve of His 
Departure for Europe—His Views of ‘‘ Elektra” 








PuiLapetpHiaA, March 22.—Carl Pohlig, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
sailed for Europe to-day with Mme. Poh- 
lig and their daughter, Mme. Elizabeth 
Maillard. It is Mr. Pohlig’s intention to 
spend the Summer largely in Germany, 
partly enjoying a well-earned vacation and 
partly at work upon the music for the next 
season of the Philadelphia Orchestra, the 
eleventh season, which all concerned ex- 


pects to be very brilliant. 

Mr. Pohlig will go to Paris to get in 
touch with the leaders of the French school, 
and while there and in Germany he will 
look over the novelties of famous Russian, 
German, French, Italian and Scandinayian 
composers. Mr. Pohlig is a great éclectic 
in program-making, and believes that a con- 
ductor should secure the best from all 
modern schools rather than the classics, in 
order to hold the interest of the average 
modern audience. 

Mr. Pohlig has passed through a very 
interesting season in Philadelphia, where 
he is becoming more and more identified 
with the city, socially as well as profes- 
sionally, for the Pohligs have made a place 
for themselves in the inner life of Phila- 
delphia and are deservedly popular. In re- 
turn they have a very high appreciation of 
the courtesies extended, and, more particu- 
larly, a very great admiration for the mu- 
sically cultured men and women who have 
not only made the orchestra possible, but 
have done so much for music in Philadel- 
phia. 

On this issue Mr. Pohlig holds that Eu- 
rope has a great deal to learn from Amer- 
ica. “This collective enthusiasm, which does 
not hesitate at any demand on the pocket- 
book,” said Mr. Pohlig to a representative 
of Musitcat America before he left, “is 
something that is unknown abroad, and it 
is one of the fine things in American life. 
In Philadelphia a large group of citizens is 
notable for what its members do for art, 
but it is not only what they do as patrons, 
but their personal attitude toward the finer 
things that is so admirable. They are seri- 
ous, thoughtful, cultured, and they take the 
place here of the State or the royal patron, 
making possible the conditions abroad 
which are here the result of combined ac- 
tion on the part of citizens. Whether in 
time the State, acting for the whole body 
of citizens,. will support the art of music 
in the shape of subventions for opera or 
orchestra remains to be seen, but in the 
meantime the fact that the people do it is 
the significant and inspiring thing.” 

Mr. Pohlig acquiesced willingly in a re- 
quest for a characterization of modern 
schools of music. 

“The Germans,” said he, “are full of re- 
flection and go in for the profound and 
thoughtful, while the French have the bril- 
liant imagination, technical ability and the 
exquisite French taste. I am very fond of 


Debussy, Ravel and the newer French sym- 
phonists; their work is full of poetry; they 
see the things of nature and life and em- 
body them in beautiful musical ideas. And 
keeping all they do within limits and pre- 
venting the ugly developments, the gro- 





CARL POHLIG 


tesque things one finds in modern German 
music which attempts to be characteristic, 
is this exquisite Fretch taste, which is 
seemingly so impeccable. And then there 
is, of course, the strong and powerful Rus 
sian school—marked by a passion and emo- 
tion and color, full of phantasy, but in 
many examples lacking the culture of their 
more western neighbors.” 

Asked more particularly about the ugly 
things in modern German music, with a 
special reference to “Elektra,” Mr. Pohlig 
became very enthusiastic. “No,” he said, 
‘*Elektra’ is not ugly; it is a great and 
noble composition, worthy to stand beside 
Wagner’s great creations. True, it is in 
quite another direction, but it is still of the 
highest value. Wagner developed his mu- 
sical-dramatic world for itself, and Strauss 
is developing his. We are witnessing the 


development, year by year, as he moves 
from one plane to another. In ‘Salomé,’ 
but particularly in ‘Elektra,’ the effect is 
overwhelming; the color and the orchestral 
treatment admirable. In his themes, how- 
ever, Strauss has not the genius of Wag- 
ner for the big contours, the long lines and 
the general sweep of melody. Nis themes 
are shorter, briefer, mean little when heard 
on the piano without the orchestral color, 
and seem to lack content and depth, being 
too much broken up. Heard in the drama, 
however, with the orchestra, they are very 
effective. And as to the interpretation of 
‘Elektra’ in this country, there is no ques- 
tion that the productions in Philadelphia 
were of the very highest character. I doubt 
if I shall see such superb effects, scenically, 
orchestrally and vocally, even in Munich 
this Summer under Strauss himself.” 

As to special favorites among the com- 
posers, Mr. Pohlig confesses to being a 
devotee of Liszt, and he feels there is a 
great opportunity for a large appreciation 
of Liszt and that he should appear more 
frequently on American programs. With 
regard to American music he is most hope- 
ful. He admires the work of MacDowell 
and Chadwick, holding that it shows great 
originality, though based, of course, on the 
schools of the old world; but it seems to 
him that the whole center of the art move- 
ment is rapidly being transferred from 
Europe to America. This he thinks is 
markedly true of the plastic arts, and will 
soon become true of music as well. With 
the money and energy of Americans and 
the extraordinary culture that is being 
everywhere manifested, the future, Mr. 
Pohlig holds, should be brilliant indeed. 

“There is here,” he said, “not only the 
desire for high artistic things, but the abil- 
ity to realize them in educational institu- 
tions and through the great artistic inter- 
preters; and it is in this respect that an 
orchestra in a great city performs a most 
important function, and one which it is 
pleasing to see that Americans recognize in 
a splendidly characteristic manner.” 

J. S. M. 





Edward Bromberg’s Recital 


Edward Bromberg, basso-cantante, gave 
a song recital at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall, in New York, recently. The pro- 
gram was a varied one, including songs in 
English, German, Italian and French, as 
well as Russian, Mr. Bromberg’s native 
tongue. Otto L. Fischer played the ac- 
companiments, as well as a solo, the “Rigo- 
letto Fantasie,” of Verdi-Liszt. Mr. Brom- 
berg has a smooth, rich voice, and sang 
with a nice feeling for dramatic effect, 
particularly apparent in “Die beiden Grena- 
diere” and “Ich hab im Traum geweinet,” 
in the Schumann group. All the songs 
were warmly applauded, and Mr. Bromberg 
was recalled several times. 





Woman Wins Berlin Success as Comic 
Opera Composer 


Bertin, March 19—The advent of a 
woman as a comic opera composer fur- 
nished an interesting novelty of the week 
here. “The Village Countess,” produced last 
night at the Thalia Theater, is the work of 
Frau Rachel Danziger, of Berlin, a native 
of Amsterdam. Her score is exceedingly 
melodious and cheerfully tuneful, and 
atones for a feeble libretto. The produc- 
tion was a decisive success, despite the 
banalities of the plot. 


HUSS SONATA HAS 
ANOTHER HEARING 


Theodore Spiering Plays It with 
Composer at Master Music 
Studios Concert 


A violin recital was given by Theodore 
Spiering, assisted by Henry Holden Huss, 
at the Master Music Studios, No. 2780 
Broadway, New York, on March 16. The 
following program was given: 

Huss, Sonata for Violin and Piano, op. 19; AIl- 
legro con brio; Andante ma _ molto  sostenuto, 
vivace, andante; finale—allegro molto; Tschaikow- 
sky, Melody and Scherzo, op. 42, from “Souvenir 
d’un lieu cher’’; Bach, Chaconne, for violin alone; 
Ondricek, Barcarole; Hubay, Zephyr; Zarzycki, 
Mazurka, 

Mr. Huss’s sonata had already been 
played by both Franz Kneisel and Leopold 
Lichtenberg, as well as by Mr. Spiering 
and Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. It is a work 
of considerable vivacity. The opening 
theme of the first movement is a running 
passage more like a section of the develop- 
ment than like a first theme. The second 
theme is lyric and Brahms-like, and lends 
itself well to treatment and development, a 
treatment which the composer gives it with 
much harmonic interest, variety and beauty. 
His harmonization of this theme is con- 
stantly suggestive of archaic scales. The 
first movement is somewhat less convinc- 
ing in formal unity than the last two. The 
theme of the Andante is quiet and lyrical, 
a melody of sweet gravity and interesting 
in outline. This also is harmonized with 
archaic effect. The Vivace in the middle of 
this movement, which stands as the Scherzo 
of the sonata, is charming and lively. The 
last movement is the best of the work, 
opening with a sort of gnomes’ dance 
which works up quite wildly and goes over 
into a second theme, which the most spon- 
taneous and fluent melody of the sonata. 
Both themes are well developed. 

Mr. Spiering brought to the interpreta- 
tion of the work an art of very great re- 
finement and beauty. In the second move- 
ment, which gave him an opportunity for 
cantabile, he particularly won his hearers. 
Mr. Spiering plays with quietness of man- 
ner, and gets his effect with little apparent 
effort. His tone is clean, smooth and beau- 
tiful, and his phrasing always masterly. It 
is only at moments that the sonata makes 
an excessive demand on the technic, but 
these passages were dispatched as readily 
as the main portions of the work. 

Especially charming was the Tschaikow- 
sky melody, which is in the most genial 
vein of the composer, and which gave the 
violinist the oppportunity to exhibit some 
of the lighter graces of his art. He played 
the Barcarole with a particularly pleasing 
quality of tone, and had plenty of opportu- 
nity to display his ample virtuosity in the 
closing numbers. He played his own bril- 
liant Trill Study as an encore. 

The audience packed the studios and was 
very enthusiastic. 





Fine in the Summer Time 
The bird song occurs in the second act 
of “Siegfried,” and as the soprano who 
sings it is hidden behind the trees and never 
appears, it is not necessary for her to don 
a costume.—New York Times. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC SOCIETY CONCERT 





Florence Hinkle, Morton Adkins and Mr. and Mrs. Mannes Soloists 
at New York Center’s Second Gathering 


The New York Center of the American 
Music Society gave its second concert of 
the season at Mendelssohn Hall on Satur- 
day evening, March 19. The soloists were 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Morton Adkins, 
baritone, and Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes. 
Arthur Bergh, who appeared upon the pro- 
gram as a composer, was also accompanist. 
The program was as follows: 


Sidney Homer, “Michael Robartes Bids His Be- 
loved Be at Peace’’; Albert A. Mack, “Wake, 
Wake! the Sun Is High’; Edgar Stillman- Kelley, 
“TIsrafel,”” Mr. Adkins; Frederick Ayres, “Where 
the Bee Sucks’; Arthur Shepherd, “There Is a 
Light in Thy Blue Eyes’’; Walter Morse Kummel, 
“Ecstasy”; Alexander Russell, ‘“Sunset,’’ Miss 
Hinkle; vedi Ayres, ‘“‘Sea Dirge’; Gena 
Branscombe, Serenade, and “Sleep, Then, Ah, 
Sleep”; Arthur Bergh, “The Night Rider,” Mr. 
Adkins; Joseph Henius, Sonata for Violin and 
Piano, op. 9, in E Major; Allegro moderato, Ro- 
mauze—Adagio non troppo, Vivace brioso; Mr. 
. Mannes; Arthur Farwell, “A Ruined 
s Siemens Douty, “All My Thoughts Are 
garcen, ’ Mary T urner Salter, “Her Love Song’’; 
he Mary “Among the Sandhills,”’ iss 
Hinkle. 


The program presented a number of un- 
familiar songs, some of them representing 
artistic effort of exceptional earnestness 
and showing results of unusual beauty even 
in this field, in which Americans have won 
so many acknowledged successes. Stillman- 
Kelly’s “Israfel,” too considerable a work 


to be easily attempted, and not often sung, 
has already come to be regarded as an 
American classic. Perhaps no composer on 
the program struck so new and convincing 
a note as Frederick Ayres, whose “Sea 
Dirge,” on Shakespeare’s “Full Fathoms 
Five Thy Father Lies,” from “The Tem- 
pest,” had to be repeated, quite a remark- 
able circumstance in view of the fact that 
the song makes no appeal of brilliancy or 
power, but only of intrinsic beauty of a 
very ideal sort. Departing from present- 
day tendencies to gain effects by strained or 
elaborate means, Mr. Ayres makes his har- 
monies and melodic phrases speak out with 
a simplicity and newness that come with 
surprising directness. The “Sea Dirge” is 
a song with a future. His setting of 
“Where the Bee Sucks” rises to an equal 
artistic distinction, but is too much a min- 
iature to command an equal attention. 
Walter Rummel’s song, “Ecstasy,” lived 
up to its name. It has a considerable up- 
lift, and comes as a more authentic musical 
utterance than other things of his which 
have been heard here recently. Gena Brans- 
combe’s songs have a melodic directness and 
a harmonic imagination which make an 


immediate appeal to the musical sense, as 
well as a warmth of emotional impulse all 
too rare in contemporary composers. 

Arthur Bergh’s “The Night Rider” is a 
highly imaginative nocturnal tone poem, 
with moods of both sombreness and wild- 
ness, and had to be repeated. 

The Shepherd song contained effects of 
dissonance perhaps more modern than any- 
thing on the program, but is nevertheless 
distinctly melodious. The song by Sidney 
Homer contains a striking and effective 
fundamental motive which is worked up 
with considerable emotional and poetic va- 
riety. Alexander Russell’s “Sunset,” on the 
poem by Sidney Lanier, while it has much 
quiet beauty and establishes quite an intense 
mood, has less of an air of modernity about 
it than some of the other works on the pro- 
gram, and is also somewhat reminiscent of 
Wagner. 

Miss Hinkle, who has been steadily rising 
to a position of distinction as a singer, 
showed herself capable of much variety of 
characterization, and of sustaining moods. 
The great natural beauty of her voice, and 
the intelligence of her interpretations, made 
her singing an excellent and sympathetic 
vehicle for the original presentation of the 
new works on the program, and the audi- 
ence was conscious of having heard true in- 
terpretations of authenticity and beauty. 

Mr. Adkins was a surprise, and a very 
pleasant one, to his hearers. The remark- 
ably rich and sympathetic baritone voice 
which he revealed in his first notes won the 
audience at once, and his triumph was 
doubly secured by an intelligence in his 
interpretations which showed him to be a 
thoughtful artist, and one of high attain- 
ments. His voice is of unusual richness 
throughout its very considerable register, 
and although well under control, is capable 
of tremendous volume. Though new to 
New York, Mr. Adkins is certain to be 
heard often in the future. 

The Henius sonata is the one which was 
played with such great success at one of 
the sonata recitals of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
during this season. These artists, so well 
known for their intimate and sympathetic 
interpretations of chamber music works, 
outdid themselves in Saturday night’s per- 
formance. The work again created a most 
favorable impression and aroused true en- 
thusiasm. Its melodiousness and poetic 
quality, together with its perfect form, will 
ensure it many performances in the future. 

The audience was insistent and spontane- 
ous in its applause throughout, and enjoyed 
heartily one of the most artistic concerts 
yet given by the American Music Society. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 








GUIDO CHORUS IN CONCERT 





Seth Clark’s Finely Trained Body of © 


Singers Give Second Program 


Burrato, N. Y., March 21.—The Guido 
Chorus, under Seth Clark, gave its second 
concert on March-15, before an audience 
which nearly filled Convention Hall. The 
most important numbers for the chorus 
was Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn” and 
Schubert’s “Twenty-third Psalm. While 
the performance of the former was not 
all that could be desired, the latter was 
much better in point of intonation and ex- 
pression. The best work of the chorus 
was done in the lighter numbers, where 
the beautiful tone quality and the refined, 
delicate shading which Mr. Clark controls 
so well were especially delightful. The 
songs which were most appreciated by the 
audience were those by Bullard: “Winter 
Song,” part of which was repeated, and 
“Come Over the Sea,” which also received 
an encore. Another effective number was 
the folk song “How Can I Leave Thee.” 
A rollicking drinking song by Elliott made 
an excellent ending to the program, and 
was given with spirit. Claude Cunning- 
ham, baritone, was the soloist, and quite 
a favorite one to Buffalo audiences.. His 
selections were the Prologue from “I Pag- 
liacci,” songs by Strauss, Hildach and 11i- 
rindelli and two French songs by Gabriel 
Fauré and Pierné. These were sung with 
taste and understanding and beautiful 
tone. Mr. Cunningham responded gener- 
ously to the insistent applause and gave two 
encores. Mr. Clark played the accompani- 
ments sympathetically. M. B. 


KNEISELS IN BALTIMORE 





An Excellent Program Magnificently 
Rendered at Peabody Conservatory 


Ba.tiMorE, March 21.—The final concert 
by the Kneisel Quartet at the Peabody Con- 
servatory was given Friday afternoon be- 
fore a distinguished gathering of music 
lovers, who displayed warm appreciation of 
the excellent program and its magnificent 
rendition. The first offering was the Schu- 
mann String Quartet in F Major, op. 41, 
No. 2. TheScherzo was especially pleas- 
ing. The most interesting number was 
Franck’s Piano Trio in F Sharp Minor, 

1, No. 1, with Harold Randolph at the 
piano. It was a decided treat, and at its 
conclusion the members of the trio were 
recalled again and again. 

The concluding number was Debussy’s 
two movements from string quartet, in G 
minor, which was grandly received. It was 
a triumphant finale of this season’s series 
of concerts and recitals at the Peabody 
Conservatory. es ae 





New Haven Orchestra Elects Officers 


New Haven, Conn., March 21.—These 
officers have been elected by the New Ha- 
ven Symphony Orchestra for next year: 
President, Morris Steinert; vice-president, 
Louis Felsburg; secretary, A. F. Mallon; 
treasurer, L. P. Weil; librarian, E. L. Raw- 
son; conductor, Horatio Parker; concert- 
meister, Isadore Troostwyk; directors—M. 
Steinert, Louis Felsburg, A. F. Mallon, 
L. P. Weil, E. L. Rawson, Frank Fichtl, W. 
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CLEMENT HANDS IN 
HIS RESIGNATION 


French Tenor Objects to Singing 
Italian Repertoire at Met- 
ropolitan 





Edmond Clément, the French tenor, will 
nct continue his connection with the \.et- 
ropolitan Opera Company next season. He 


has handed his resignation to Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza as the resu:t of conditions named 


for the renewal of his contract, and his 


withdrawal is quoted as further evidence of 
the apparent intention of the Metropolitan 
management to “Italianize” the opera house 
to the disadvantage of the French and Ger- 
man members of the company. 

The recent departure frcm the company 
of Marie Delna, the French contralto, was 
accompanied by indignant protestations on 
her part that she had not been fairly 
treated, and that discrimination had been 
exercised against her. Mr. Clément’s resig- 
nation is explained by him as the result of 
a request that he alter his répertoire from 
French to Italian roles. 

“Mr. Clément was informed by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza,” said the tenor’s represe. 
tative, “that if he were engaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for next 
season he would be required to appear 
chiefly in Italian rdles, singing in the main 
the répertoire of Mr. Bonci, who is to sing 
next year in concert. Mr. Clément is a 
French singer and his great reputation has 
been made in France. He has, in fact, de- 
voted almost his whole career to Paris. 
It was therefore somewhat unexpected for 
him to be called upon to take up an entirely 
different répertoire. 


“It was obvious that the Metropolitan 





Edmond Clément, the French Tenor, Who Will 
Opera Company After This 


Opera Company made these conditions for 
the purpose of relieving itself of the serv- 
ices Of one more eminent French artist. 


—Photo Copyright by Aimé Dupont. 
Withdraw from Metropolitan 
Season 

following on the experience of Mme. Del 


na, the not without its elo 
quence.’ 


episode is 





ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRAL 
SEASON COMES TO END 


Final Concert of Beethoven Cycle Winds 
Up Exceptionally Successful Term 


St. Louis, March 21.—The local season 
of orchestral concerts was brought to a 
close this week by the final concert of the 
Beethoven Cycle and the last two subscrip- 
tion concerts of the Symphony Orchestra 
on Friday evening and Saturday afternoon. 
These were the last regular subscription 
concerts, and the last “Pop” concert took 
place yesterday afternoon. All in all, the 
season was a decided success, and future 
plans of the society will be found else- 
where in this issue. For the Wednesday 
evening concert, by far one of the most 
impressive programs heard this year, had 
been arranged. The prdégram comprised 
the overture to “Fidelio,” the quartet “Mir 
ist so Wunderbar,” a march, the duet of 
Leonore and Florestan, and the Symphony 
No. 9, in D Minor, with the choral finale on 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” by a chorus com- 
posed of 150 voices, embracing the Morn- 
ing Choral Society and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus Choral Club. The soloists were 
Mrs, Mabel Sharpe Herdien, soprano, from 
Chicago (who took the place of Mrs. A. I. 
Epstein) ; Celestine Cornelison, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor, and Heinrich Meyn, 
baritone. The chorus had been directed by 
Rev. Father Leo Manzetti, and its work in 


combination with the orchestra and quar- 
tet was a distinct pleasure. The quartet 
was a bit hindered by a lack of rehearsal 
with the orchestra, but the whole effect was 
very pleasing. The work of the players 
again showed the excellent guiding hand of 
Director Zach, and the interest being taken 
by the St. Louis public was clearly demon- 
strated by the largest audience of the cycle 
attending. His success in directing was 
the chief feature of the evening. 

The Friday evening subscription concert, 
with a varied program, was very much ap- 
preciated by a large audience, notwith- 
standing the warm weather and the Lenten 
season. It was a distinctly modern pro- 
gram, consisting of the overture to “The 
Betrothed of the Czar,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff (rendered here for the first time) ; 
Alexander Glazounow’s Fifth Symphony in 
B Flat Major, “The Swan of Moneta” and 
“Valse Triste” of Jan Sibelius, and Tschai 
kowsky’s “Italian Caprice,” which has been 
heard here by the orchestra so often, filled 
out the program. The orchestration in the 
symphony was given a careful reading by 
Mr. Zach and his men. H. W. C. 


Mme. Kirkby-Lunn in Detroit 

Detroit, March 19.—Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 
found a small audience at her recital here 
last Sunday at the Garrick, but she gave a 
most attractive program, to which her 
beautiful voice and charming manner did 
admirable justice. Professor Breckenridge 
played her accompaniments. 


The March concerts of the Detroit String 


Quartet last Wednesday afternoon and 
(Thursday evening, at the Temple Bethel, 
proved interesting. Much interest was 


shown in the Quintet in F Minor, by César 
Franck, which is new in this city, and which 
was exceedingly well played. The soloist, 
Lewis L, Richards, pianist, was very well 
received. This was his farewell appearance 
in Detroit before leaving for Brussels, his 
future home, and he was presented with a 
laurel wreath in appreciation of his sin 
cere work here. A. C, 





Conservatory Students in Play 


Cuicaco, March 21.—Students of the dra- 
matic department of the American Conser- 
vatory of Music presented “Lonely Lives,” 
by Gerhardt Hauptmann, at the Whitney 
Theater, Tuesday afternoon. This is the 
first performance in English of this drama, 
the story of which serves to illustrate the 
inexorable influence which pragmatism may 
exercise upon the mind and heart. The 
play is based upon an intricate psycholog- 
ical problem, and the fact that it was pre- 
sented in a manner which held the interest 
of the audience throughout the entire per- 
formance reflects great credit upon Mr. 
Conway, under whose direction the per- 
formance was given. The music for the 
occasion was furnished by the American 
Conservatory String Orchestra, under the 
direction of Herbert Butler. G. R. E. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK TO 
REMAIN IN AMERICA 


Great Demand Here for Contralto’s 
Services Changes Her Plans 
for Next Season 





Mme. Schumann-Heink will remain in 
America another season, and an extended 
concert tournée under the management of 
the Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau is 
now being rapidly booked. The famous 


singer, after urgent requests, has succeeded 


‘in securing a release from her European 


engagements, contracts for which were 


closed more than a year ago for a tour of 
Germany and France during January, Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1911. The post- 
ponement of the European tour was decide | 
upon recently owing to the great demand 
for dates which had to be refused this sea- 
son, all time being solidly booked up to 
June next, when she will end her present 
season in Evanston, III. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will establish a 
new feature in concert tournées by giving a 
series of ten special song recitals in August 
next, before as many of the leading Chau- 
tauqua Assemblies or Summer schools, 
where lectures and talks of an educational 
nature are usually the feature. 

The Schumann-Heink tour for the com- 
ing season, as planned by the Wolfsohn 
Bureau, will open in the East early in Oc- 
tober next, after which she will visit Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Louisville, Nashville, Knox- 
ville and Atlanta and other Southern cities, 
including New Orleans, and several cities 
in Texas. She will then come north to Chi 
cago, where she will be the soloist with the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chicago at 
the end of November. 

After a Christmas vacation spent at her 
home in Singac, N. J., Mme. Schumann- 
Heink will open the second half of her tour 
early in New York, with a tour through 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa, no cities in the 
States further west being visited for this 
year. A tour of the Atlantic Coast cities, 
including Florida and Havana, is also being 
negotiated. 

At no time in past years have the pros- 
pects and general outlook for a great tour 
by this remarkable personality been as 
promising as at the present time, and this, 
too, despite the fact that Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is this season experiencing the ban 
ner year of her entire career, financially 
and artisticai'y 





Giacinta della Rocca, the violinist, was 
heard in a recital at the Severn Studios, 
No. 131 West Fifty-sixth street, New York, 
on Tuesday evening, March 22. She was 
assisted by Atala Valliere, soprano, and 
Robert Dalenz, baritone. Miss della Rocca 
played Edmund Severn’s Concerto for vio- 
lin in splendid style, and followed up this 
with an admirable rendering of Moszkow- 
ski’s Suite, op. 71. In this the remaining 
violin part and the piano were finely played 
by Mr. and Mrs. Severn. Both Mr. Dalenz 
and Miss Valliere sang with good effect. 


Sir Edward Elgar has nearly completed 
his violin concerto, and his Second Sym 
phony is in an advanced stage. 
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“MUSIC IN THE MAKING” 





Fisk Jubilee Quartet Gives Remarkably Interesting Program of Negro 
Folk-Songs and Plantation Melodies 


Of human and artistic interest, and a 
demonstration of “music in the making,” 
was the benefit concert given by the Fisk 
Jubilee Quartet at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Tuesday evening, March 15. The 
quartet consists of J. W. Work, leader and 
first tenor; J. A. Myers, second tenor; Al- 
fred G. King, first bass, and Noah W. 
Rider, second bass. 

It was through the Fisk Jubilee singers 


that negro folksongs were first in any 
broad way made known to the world. The 
original company travelled several years 


in the United States and in Europe, earn- 
ing $150,000 for the university. The pres- 
ent quartet represents a carrying on of the 


same movement. The program was as 
follows: 
Negro Folksong, “Steal Away to Tesus”’; Negro 


Folksong, “Shout All Over God’s Heaven”; Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, Reading, “When Malindy 
Sings”’; Stephen Foster, “Old Black Joe”; Negro 
Folksong, ‘‘Little David, Play on Your Harp”; 
Sheppard, “Crossing the Bar”; Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, Reading, “The Old "Chunes” ; Parks, 
‘‘Bedtime’s Come” (words ot Dunbar); Negro 
Folksong, “Couldn't Hear No ody Pray”; Negro 
Folksong, “‘Great Camp Meeting” ; Rhodes, “Re- 
member Now Th Creator”; Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, Reading, ‘““The Party” F J..W. Work, “Lul- 
laby”; Negro Folksong, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” 

The recitations were extremely well done 
by James A. Myers, who entered with 
great sympathy into the poems of the 
famous negro poet, Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, and carried his hearers through many 
emotions, ; ; 

The music divided itself naturally into 
two classes, one very distinct from the 
other; the first, primitive negro folksongs 
of unknown origin, the second compara- 
tively simple works, some of them in the 
negro spirit, but not folksongs, and in the 
nature of the modern popular ballad. Noth 
ing could have been more striking than the 
line of demarcation between these two 
classes of music. In the main it may be 
said that the negro folksongs, as sung, are 
vastly more complex and involved than the 
other songs. This would not have been the 
case so much if the mere theme of the 


folksongs had been given, but as the negro 
naturally sings them, adding the other 
parts, the result is such as to astonish the 
ear continually. Cross rhythms and over- 
lapping rhythms without discoverable sys- 


tem, yet seeming: to have some proper 
order; curious turns and twists in the 
voice; vocal outbreaks in unexpected 


places; variations in shading and intensity 
—all contributed to the production of the 
extraordinary effect wholly absent from 
that produced by the songs of other char- 
acter upon the program. The effect is that 
of a clamorous outpouring from the pri- 
mal sources of emotions and tone. 

The folksongs were of far greater in- 
terest than the others, and the closer the 
singers came to the true negro quality the 
more valuable, remarkable and convincing 
was the result. These singers could easily 
sing genuine modern works, but the songs 
which they sing, aside from the folksongs, 
never rise to the interest of such works. 
The result is that when the negro sings 
ordinary songs one never forgets that noth- 
ing greatly interesting can come of it, 
while when he sings the negro folksongs 
he. is doing something extremely interest- 
ing at every point. The singers would thus 
make a much greater impression by sing- 
ing, as a contrast to the folksongs, the 
highest expressions of modern music. 

The voices were good, with the exception 
of the second tenor, whose tones were 
curiously tightened up and constricted. One 
of the best of the songs was “The Great 
Camp Meeting,” with its use of the flatted 
seventh, bold and strange enough to startle 
the ears of even untechnical audiences. 
“Shout All Over God’s Heaven” also had 
remarkable qualities of tone—tone waves 
tumbling over themselves like a waterfall. 

Booker T. Washington was present, and 
made a brief and excellent speech, asking 
for financial assistance for Fisk Univer- 
sity. Among other things, he said, con- 
cerning the folksongs: “When my race 
gets ashamed of these songs, I shall get 
ashamed of my race.” ArtTHUR FARWELL. 
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When Elvira Hidalgo, aged seventeen, a 
prima donna from Spain, sang Rosina in 
Rossini’s “Barbiere di Siviglia,” at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, nobody in her audi- 
ence remembered the previous most note- 
worthy American début of an opera singer 
of Spanish blood, and aged seventeen, in the 
same role. Malibran’s audiences have all 
passed away. In her time she had the world 
at her feet. When she first appeared in 
New York, however, she was comparatively 
unknown. Manuel Garcia, her father, a 
Sevillian, had been an impresario in Italy, 
and had introduced his daughter at the age 
of fifteen in Italian opera, at Covent Gar- 
den, in London. Her coming to New York, 
in 1825, was scarcely heralded. Garcia ar- 
ranged with Simpson, the manager of the 
Park Theater, for two nights a week, be- 
ginning November 29. This was the first 
attempt to introduce Italian opera regularly 
in New York. There had been a few spo- 
radic performances, and English opera had 
its place in the repertory of New York’s 
one established theater. 

The prices of admission to the Park were 
increased extravagantly for Garcia’s opera 
season. Box seats were raised to $2, and 
the chance to crowd in on a bench in the pit 
cost $1. The orchestra, too, was enlarged 
greatly, though Mr. De Luce, who con- 
ducted the music nightly between the acts 
of the play, remained at the leader’s desk. 


There were seven violins, two violas, two 
bass viols, three ‘cellos, two flutes, two 
clarionets, two horns, two trumpets, one 


bassoon and one kettle drum. In order to 
augment the volume of sound a Mr. Eti- 
enne played the pianoforte. Ireland, in his 
“Records of the New York Stage,” says 
that “such a fashionably dressed assemblage 
as greeted Maria Garcia's first appearance 
had never before been seen in an American 
theater.” The receipts were enormous 
$2,980. What would Mr. Dippel say to that? 
But bear in mind that, ordinarily, the night- 
ly expenses of the Park Theater in those 
days were about $163. When the receipts 
fell below $50 Simpson used to feel that 
business was getting bad. 

Maria (the Signorina, they got to call her 











SOPRANO | 


in those days) was supported by her father, 
as Almaviva, and her brother, as Figaro. 
The names of the basso and buffo are lost 
in oblivion. Her mother went on as Bertha, 
Her triumph is remembered in theatrical 
history. There were no austere musical 
critics in those days to tell her she ought to 
take lessons of Sembrich. There was no 
Sembrich. 

The reports are full of such phrases as 
“surprised, delighted, and enchanted,” “a 
cunning pattern of excellent nature.” One 
newspaper called her voice a “counter alto,” 
and said she would “run over every tone 
and semi-tone of three octaves.” If she had 
missed the semi-tones it would have been 
fatal. In short, Maria Felicitate Garcia im- 
mediately became “the magnet who at- 
tracted all eyes and won all hearts.” 

In less than a year she was married, 
against her will, to Eugene Malibran, a 
supposedly rich merchant of mature years. 
In 1877 she reappeared on the stage of the 
Bowery Theater, a new house, vainly de 
signed to be the most fashionable in New 
York. Malibran’s fortune had disappeared. 
English opera was the medium of her re- 
and she took then the name of 


appearance, 
Malibran, which she bore the remaining 
nine years of her eventful life. She de- 


parted for London in November, 1827. Po- 
lite musical history mentions a divorce she 
secured from Malibran. Until her death, in 
1836, she was accounted the greatest singer 
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Popular Music, Good and Bad, 
As Victor Herbert Sees It 








A really happy wedding of the words 
with the music that strikes the popular 
fancy so forcibly that it may finally be- 
come a folk song, a melody that must be 
sufficiently haunting in quality to fix itself 
on the ear at first hearing, and this melody 
combined with rhythmic originality and 
charm, are, according to Victor Herbert, 
the chief requisites for a popular song. In 
an article entitled “The Popular Song,” 
published in the Sunday Magazine, the emi- 
nent operetta composer discusses the rea- 
sons for the vogue of “popular” music, and 
also: relates some interesting facts about 
folk and national songs. 

“All airs that strike the popular taste, if 
they are not sentimental ones, are very 
strongly marked in rhythm,” says Mr. Her- 
bert. “That is, the swing of them cap- 
tures the ear just as fully as does the mel- 
ody. As examples of this take the marches 
of Sousa—and none has written marches 
of a charm and variety equal to his. 

“Even the cheap stuff that is written by 
what we call ‘one finger composers’ .. . 
has sometimes a remarkable facility for 
striking the fancy of those whose tastes 
are undeveloped. The deeper rea- 
son for this is that our musical education 
is often only skin deep; for no more people 
really and truly love the higher type of 
music than really and truly love philosophy. 
The great prevailing taste is the medium 
between the lowest and the highest.” 

Some of his own best songs have, he 
admits, been composed on the spur of the 
moment. “I Can’t Do that Sum,” one of 
the most popular numbers in his comic 
opera “Toyland,” was the inspiration of 
the moment during one of the rehearsals 
of the piece. “Kiss Me Again,” in “Mlle. 
Modiste,” came into existence in precisely 
the same way. They were not thought 
out in advance, and to this fact the com- 
poser attributes much of their striking 
success. 

The reason for the gradual extinction of 
the folk. song in’ European countries, thinks 
Mr. Herbert, is the gradual spread of the 
popular stage songs played by orchestras 
and put into mechanical machines. 

If anyone desires to hear real folk melo- 
dies he must go to some remote place 
where popular songs are yet unknown. 
Speaking of the influence of the folk song 
on the work of great composers Mr. Her- 
bert incidentally makes the statement that 
“there would not be any Grieg, for in- 
stance, if it was not for the Scandinavian 
folk songs that he had to draw upon. The 
peasants of his country could sing many 
a little melody, which found its way into 
his sonatas, melodies which sprang from 
the hearts of their ancestors and have lived 
ever since.” This assertion is, of course, 
absurd, but Mr. Herbert is not the only 
musician who has been guilty of such an 
error. Grieg’s melodies are in no wise 
revamped folk songs, but are as genuinely 
original creations of his own genius as are 
the melodies of Wagner, Chopin, Schubert, 
Verdi and any other of the greatest mas- 
ters. 

“As the of the Southern 


far as songs 


negro are concerned,” says the writer, “they 
seem to have no longer the joyous spirit 
of their grandfathers of fifty years ago. 
They have no more in them now of that 
charming gayety. Some time ago several 
hundred negroes kindly sang to me at one 
of the great tobacco factories of Rich- 
mond. Instead of the melodies of the 
past, alternately bright and pathetic, they 
sang—and most beautifully, men, women 
and children—hymns. Whether they felt 
freer as slaves than citizens or whether a 


certain carefree responsibility that they once 
enjoyed had vanished, this change in their 
choice was most strangely marked.” 
National songs, says Mr. Herbert, are 
born only under exact conditions, and at 
an exact moment. This has been the case 
with the great national anthems of Ger- 
many and France. America is badly in 
need of a new one, but it can come only 
at the moment of intense universal feeling. 


RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 
MUSIC SHARED PROGRAM 


Marcus Kellerman’s Stirring Cavalier 
Songs a Feature of Musical Art 
Society’s Concert 


Ecclesiastical and secular music divided 
the program given by the Musical Art So 
ciety, under the direction of Frank Dam 
rosch, in Carnegie Hall, New York, lhurs- 
day evening, March 17. The first part was 
made up largely of unaccompanied church 
music of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, including as its most impressive 
number, Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater,” for 
twelve voices. There were also sung the 
“Crucifixion,” by Lotti; “Misericordia 





A new Wagnerian soprano named Agnes 
Borgo has taken Paris by surprise. Félia 
Litvinne, who is “impossible” as judged by 
New York standards, has long been the 
French capital’s ideal Briinnhilde. 





Geraldine Farrar is to sing Tosca at the 
Paris Opéra in May. 





A NEW KIND OF STRING QUARTET a 


Domini,” by Durante; Dr. Burney’s har- 
monization of the air, “Alla Trinita Beata” ; 
“Passiongesang,’ by Gustav Schreck, a 
modern German, and a successor to J. S. 














The Abt Plectrum Quartet: 


Something distinctly novel in the way of 
chamber music is furnished by the Abt 
Plectrum Quartet, which is undertaking to 
give performances of the classic string 
quartets of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
on instruments of the mandolin and guitar 
family. The experiment is not altogether a 
new one, but since its success has hitherto 
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country to-day.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald, 
January 8, 1909. 
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Above, Valentine Abt and Myron Bickford; Below, 
William Foster and F. L. Berthoud 


Bach as Cantor of the St. Thomas’s School, 
and an arrangement of a medieval hymn, 
“Now Is Christ Risen.” 

The second part was devoted to an elabo- 
rate chorus, with orchestra, by Siegmund 
von Hausegger, and the third to modern 
part-songs by Elgar, Brahms, Stanford and 
Cornelius. 

In the “Stabat Mater” there were three 
distinct choirs, which in their preservation 
of their individuality, and at the same time 
their perfect blending, amazed and de 
lighted the auditors. 

Most popular of the modern works were 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s three Cava- 
lier songs, “Marching Along,” “King 
Charles” and “Boot, Saddle, to Horse and 
Away.” The splendidly vigorous and stir- 
ring songs, written to words by Browning, 
were sung with beautiful resonance of 
voice by Marcus Kellerman. Their swing 
and rhythm so pleased the audience that 
they wanted each one repeated, and Mr. 
Kellerman did repeat the first. A chorus 
of men’s voices accompanied the soloist. 





Josef Wieniawski, the veteran pianist, 
who rarely leaves his Brussels home now, 
is to give a recital of his own compositions 
in Leipsic this week. 





Grillparzer’s play, “Der Traum ein Le- 
ber,’ has been used by a young Bohemian 
composer named Mrazek as the text for an 
opera which has been accepted by the Ber 
lin Royal Opera. 








Piano Buyers 


Should not fail to assure themselves 
that the action in their piano is con- 
structed on correct scientific prin- 
ciples, of the very best materials, and 
by skilled workmen. This is the 
most essential part of the piano, and 


not been of the greatest, the efforts ot no purchaser of a piano can afford 
Messrs. Valentine Abt, William Foster, to neglect to ascertain what action 
Myron Bickford and F. L. Berthoud, who is used in the piano to be purchased. 
compose the organization, will to a great ee a ts ee 


extent be in the nature of pioneer work, 
and as such will be watched with a con- 
siderable degree of interest. The instru 
ments used are two mandolins, a mando 
cello and a mandola, the latter a much rarer 
instrument than the ordinary mandolin, 
larger in size and shaped somewhat like an 
almond. The first concert of the organiza 
tion will be given in Newark, N. J., on 
April 26, and the second in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, New York, on April 27 
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LAST WEEK OF OPERA IN PHILA. 





Boston Symphony Appears with Sembrich as Soloist—Pohlig Plans 
Big Things for Next Season 


PHILADELPHIA, March 21.—The opera 
season here ends this week with five per- 
formances at the Philadelphia Opera House. 
There remain but a few musical events of 
a minor character to close the’ winter’s of- 
ferings. 

Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, gave a recital at 
the Academy of Music last Friday before 
an audience that must have convinced him 
that he has won the esteem and apprecia- 
tion of many Philadelphians by his master- 


ful playing. His ability as an artist of the 
first rank was put to the test by a program 
that required for its interpretation a vio- 
linist of exceptional talents. Ellis Clark 
Hammann accompanied at the piano in a 
most sympathetic manner. The selections 
consisted of Wieniawski’s Concerto in D 
Minor, Prelude and Fugue from Bach’s G 
Minor Sonata, without accompaniment ; 
Bach’s Adagio in E. Major; Romanze, F 
Major, Beethoven; Berceuse, Faure; Sere- 
nade Melancholique, Tschaikowsky; Bal- 
lade and Polonaise, Vieuxtemps, and Baz- 
zini’s “Witches’ Dance.” 

Lotta Virginia Picard gave a recital at 
the Orpheus Club rooms last Thursday 
evening, delighting a representative audi- 
ence and repeating the success of her re- 
cent appearance at the Waldorf, New York, 
Mrs. Robert Kendrick played the accom- 
paniments. 

The fifth and last concert of the season 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
given this evening at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, with Marcella Sembrich as soloist. It 
was Mme. Sembrich’s first appearance here 
with the Boston Orchestra and the first 
time she has sung in this city since she bade 
farewell in opera. This evening she sang 
Susanna’s aria, “Deh Vieni,” from the last 
act of “The Marriage of Figaro,” and “Lo, 
the Heaven-Descended Prophet,” from 
Graun’s “Der Tod Jesu,” a famous passion 
oratorio of the eighteenth century. 


Her | 


other selections, with piano accompaniment, 
were Brahms’s “The Nightingale,” Schu- 
mann’s “Widmung,” Max Fiedler’s “Cradle 
Song,” and Richard Strauss’s “Serenade.” 
The feature offering of the orchestra was 
Richard Strauss’s “Symphonia Domestica.” 
The other selections were Beethoven’s 
overture, “Coriolanus,” and Schumann’s 
“Spring” Symphony in B Flat Major, No. 1. 

Mary Hallock, a local pianist, who re- 
turned last week from an extensive concert 
tour, appeared in recital in the New Cen- 
tury drawing room last Saturday evening. 
Elizabeth Cleemann Clayton, soprano, as- 
sisted. 

Rosa, an operatic basso, who at one time 
sang with Nevada, Melba and others, is 
now located here, and will give his first re- 
cital in several seasons next Monday even- 
ing at the New Century Drawing Room. 
Katherine McGuckin Leigo, contralto; Fer- 


ruccio Giannini, tenor, and others will as-., 


sist. 

The next concert. of the People’s Choral 
Union will be given on the evening of 
April 21. Horatio Parker’s oratorio, “Hora 
Novissima,” will be sung in the Baptist 
Temple. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, so- 
prano, and Susannah E. Dercum, contralto, 
will be the soloists. 

The re-subscriptions for the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra season of I1910-19Ir are 
coming in at so encouraging a rate that 
it is already apparent that from the point 
of view of the audience alone the first year 
of the new decade will be an unusual one. 
It is the desire of the management this 
Spring to complete the season’s subscription 
renewals as soon as possible, so that those 
who wish to become subscribers for the 
first time will be given an opportunity to 
secure favorable locations for the entire 
series at an early date. 

The directors of the Orchestra Associa- 
tion feel specially hopeful with regard to 
next season, and Mr. Pohlig, who leaves 
for Europe this week, will co-operate with 
them in every way with a view to making 
the coming season notable. S. E. E. 





WITH ST. LOUIS MUSICIANS 





Mrs. Lillian Craig Coffmian Wins Favor 
by Her Compositions 


St. Louris, Mo., March 21.—Mrs. Lil- 
lian Craig Coffman, wife of Dr. G. W. 
Coffman, of Michigan avenue, was the 
recipient of an ovation Thursday morn- 
ing at the hands of artists and fashionable 
folk assembled at the residence of Mrs. 
Wallace G. Capen. The entire musical pro- 
gram consisted of songs of Mrs. Coffman’s 
composition, and they were rendered in ex- 
cellent style by Florence Kyte and Mrs. 
Capen. Mrs. Coffman is an active member 
of the Morning Choral Club, and has the 
distinction of being a composer of a num- 
ber of high-class ballads. One of her songs, 
“June Roses,” was written for the Morning 
Choral Club, and was sung as a solo at one 
of the concerts this last Winter. 

The new organ at the Union Avenue 
Christian Church was dedicated this week 
by Dr. Francis Hemington, from Chicago. 
The program followed highly classical 
lines, and the audience was very apprecia- 
tive. 

The choir of St. John’s Methodist Church 
has been signed for the ensuing year. Di- 
rector Epstein has secured Mrs. A. I. Ep- 
stein, soprano; Edna Parry, alto; Leroy 
Hart, tenor, and Walter Gibson, baritone. 
Mr. Hart will take the place of James J. 
Rohan. The rumor that Edwin Vail McIn- 
tyre would accept the place of organist at 
the Temple Israel, recently vacated by Al- 
fred G. Robyn, has been dispelled by his 
announcement that he will retain his post 
now held with a South Side church. 

Members of the St. Louis musical colony 
were rudely surprised by the announcement 
this week that McNair Ingenfritz, a young 
man who has been very much before the 
public here in a musical way, would enter 
the vaudeville field. Mr. Ingenfritz studied 
for a time with Moszkowski abroad, and 
after returning here startled the public with 
his eccentric actions. He appeared not long 
ago on the streets with a muff. He has ex- 
cellent talent, and has composed a number 
of very tuneful pieces. 

Ida Sachs, a young violinist and member 
of the Rubinstein Club, distinguished her- 
self at the cluh’s last concert by beautifully 


rendering several difficult numbers. She has 
just graduated from high school, and will 
pursue her musical studies. 

A short program was given by the vocal 
pupils of E. A. Taussig on Friday after- 
noon. H. W. C. 


KREISLER AT METROPOLITAN 








Principal Soloist at Sunday Concert— 
Final Manhattan Concert 


Although the potent attraction of Fritz 
Kreisler’s violin playing was offered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night 
concert of March 20, there was but a small 
audience in attendance. It wasia pity there 
were so few to enjoy the beauty of this 
master’s interpretation of Bruch’s G Minor 
Violin Concerto. Mr. Kreisler was recalled 
again and again. He also played several 
shorter pieces, including his own “Caprice 
Viennoise.” The singers who appeared were 
Alma Gluck, Paula Woehning, Dinh Gilly 
and Edmond Clément. 

At the Manhattan Opera House concert 
on the same evening there was a big and 
enthusiastic audience. It was the last Sun- 
day concert of the season at Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s theater. The long list of partici- 
pants included Mmes. Mazarin, d’Alvarez, 
Doria, Miranda, Trentini, and Messrs. Mc- 
Cormack, Harrold, Sammarco, Huberdeau, 
Devries and Crabbé. The presentation of 
the second act of “Hérodiade” in concert 
form was the feature of the program. Mr. 
Hammerstein’s vocal waltz, “Mia Cara,” 
was sung by Mme. Miranda. Mr. Harrold’s 
rendering of “Spirto Gentil.” from “La 
Favorita,’ was one of the most applauded 
numbers. 





Ann Arbor Selects a “Rooting Song” 


Ann Arpor, Micu., March 21.—‘Michi- 
gan Field Song” is the title of the winning 
composition of the $100 prize which was 
offered by an alumnus of Michigan’s Uni- 
versity for the best “rooting song” for 
students. The music was composed by 
Roy Dickenson Welch, and the words 
written by Lyman Bryson, a senior in the 
literary department of the university, and 
the money will be divided between the two 
college men. F. M. 
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DELAYING “POIA” FOR 
ROOSEVELT'S BENEFIT 


Berlin Premiere of Nevin’s Opera 
Held Over Until the Mighty 
Hunter’s Arrival 


Pitrspurc, March 21.—Arthur Nevin’s 
Indian opera, “Poia,” which was to have 
been given presentation this month at the 
Berlin Royal Opera, will not be presented 
until some time late next month, according 
to information received here by Oliver Mc- 
Clintock, the father of Walter McClintock, 
who is with Nevin in Berlin, and who fur- 


nished a great deal of the inspiration that 
enabled Nevin to write to music some of 
the Blackfoot Indian legends of “The Sun 
God.” The full story of this opera has 
already been told in MusicaL AMERICA, and 
Pittsburgers are waiting with considerable 
interest word from the other side of the 
ocean as to how the opera will be received. 
Mr. McClintock suspects that Emperor 
William knows a little about the postpone- 
ment of the opera until a later date, since 
it has been published that former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt will visit Ger- 
many some time the latter part of April 
or early in May. The Emperor has a pro- 
found regard for Mr. Roosevelt, and 1 
hint is out that the emperor, because of 
this regard for Mr. Roosevelt, might have 
concluded that it would be a capital idea 
to postpone its production and save the 
date of the initial performance in order 
to give his friend a treat, since the opera 
is based on a theme dear to every American 
heart. Nevin is said to be zealously watch 
ing every detail of the task of staging and 
rehearsing the opera. 


CARUSO EXTENDS CONTRACT 











His Services at Metropolitan Assured for 
Four Years More 


Enrico Caruso will sing at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House for at least four years 
after the conclusion of the present season. 
He signed a contract March 18, extending 
his present contract, which expires in 1912 
so that he will be here until 1914. 

During the additional two years called 
for under the new contract, Caruso will 
receive $2,000 a performance, with eighty 
performances a year guaranteed him. This 
will give him a minimum salary, during 
1913 and 1914, of $160,000 yearly. His pre- 
vious contract called for $1,800 a perform- 
ance. 





Maeterlinck’s Biblical Opera Hissed 

Lerpsic, March 19.—Hisses were mingled 
with the applause when Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s opera, “Maria Magdalena,” was pro- 
duced here this week. The objection was 
to the introduction of Christ, although 
merely His voice was heard. The appear- 
ance on the stage of an actor representing 
Lazarus after Christ had raised him from 
the dead was also called into question. 
Performance of the opera in Berlin has 
been forbidden by the censor. 





Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song” is being 
sung in England this season by Gertrude 
Lonsdale and Yvonne de St. André. 








VIOLINIST DEMONSTRATES CONTRABASS TECHNIC 














Giacinta della Rocca Finds Violin Knowledge Insufficient for Double-Bass. 
Giacinta della Rocca, violinist, is a hearty 


admirer of all stringed instruments, as 
may be noted from her affectionate pose 
with the double-bass in the accompanying 
picture. While her technic, however, may 
be doubtful on the contrabass, there can be 
no doubt concerning her mechanical dex- 
terity on the violin. 

At two recent appearances, one at the 
Severn Studios and one before the Ton- 
kiinstler Society, she played the Severn 


violin concerto and, with Edmund Severn, 
the Moszkowski suite for two violins. The 
concerto, an inherently brilliant work, was 
played with a verve and style which dis- 
played both player and composition to good 
advantage. The Moszkowski Suite is one 
of those seldom played, but often desired, 
ensemble compositions, grateful to the in- 
struments and pleasing to the audience. 
It was played with manifest sympathy and 
understanding. 





BEEBE-DETHIER TOUR 





New York Artists Plan Series of Sonata 
Recitals in Various Cities 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist, and Edouard De- 
thier, violinist, will give one of their sonata 
recitals at Mendelssohn Hall on Thursday 
evening, March 31. The work of these two 
young artists has become well known 
through their frequent appearances in re- 
cent years, and a cliéntele has been built up 
not only in New York, but in several other 
cities of the East. An ambitious plan to 
still further extend their following has 
been mapped out, the two artists coming 
under the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton, who will arrange a series of appear- 
ances in New York, Chicago and Boston 
and book them for an extended tour. The 
program for March 31 included the Schu 
mann Sonata in D Minor, the Leclair So- 
nata in C Minor and the Emile Bernard 
Sonata in E Flat Minor. 





American Women’s Paris Concert 


Paris, March 19.—Louise Llewellyn, who 
is the daughter of a former governor of 
Kansas and the Paris correspondent of 
Musica America, was the chief organizer 
of the semi-annual musicale of the Ameri- 
can group of the Lyceum Club of Paris. 
a woman’s organization, which was given 
last evening at its clubhouse in the Rue de 
la Bienfaisance. A delightful program was 
arranged. Coristance Puadi, contralto, and 
Alfred Baehrens, baritone, sang, and in- 
strumental selections were rendered by the 
Keller brothers, who have often appeared 
in America. 


JOMELLI WITH PAUR ORCHESTRA 





Cordial Reception for Noted Soprano at 
Pittsburg Concerts 


PittspurG, March 21.—Mme. Jeanne 
Jomelli was the soloist at last week’s pair 
of concerts of the Pittsburg Orchestra. 
She sang the “Mirror Song” from Mas- 
senet’s “Thais” and “The Moon Drops 
Low,” by C. W. Cadman, a Pittsburg com- 


poser. As encores she sang others of his 
songs. Mme. Jomelli was given a splendid 
reception. and sang with perfect ease and 


grace, delighting all who heard her. The 
orchestra played Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony, the “Eroica,” giving it a creditable 
performance. Only two other orchestral 
numbers were given: Liszt’s Symphonic 
poem, “Les Préludes,” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Italian Capriccio.” 

The Pittsburg Festival Orchestra starts 
out next week. Conductor Carl Bernthaler 
is on a Southern tour. ze. S.C 





Another American Joins Berlin Royal 
Opera 

Bertin, March 18.—Another American 
has been added to the roster of the Royal 
Opera, which already contains the names 
of six American singers. He is Alfred 
Best, of Salt Lake City, a tenor who has 
just completed two years of study in Ber- 
lin. Mr. Best will sing Lohengrin at the 
Bayreuth Wagnerian cycle next Summer. 
The other Americans now on the list at 
the Kaiser’s own opera house are the 
Misses Farrar, Rose and Gates, Mrs. Mac- 
Lennan, and Messrs. MacLennan and Gris- 
wold. Mr. Best is a Mormon. 


SCHUMANN CANTATA 
GIVEN IN PITTSBURG 


Well-Known Soloists Appear with 
the Mozart Club— News of 
Local Musicians 


PirrspurGc, March 21.—The Mozart Club 
gave a most creditable performance of 
Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” at 
Carnegie Music Hall, last Thursday night, 
assisted by Mrs. A. I. Epstein, soprano; 
Mrs. Florence Mulford, mezzo-soprano; 
Mrs. Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto; 
Charles Kitchell, tenor, and Frank Crox- 


ton, bass. Prof. James P. McCollum di- 
rected, and much of the success of the 
presentation of the work is due to his ef- 
forts. All of the members of the chorus 
sustained their parts with credit, the solo 
ists being particularly pleasing. The ap- 
plause was most liberal. Lillia Snelling, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was to 
have appeared in the part of Angel, but at 
the last moment Mrs. Hussey was substi- 
tuted. Mrs. Epstein’s Peri was most en- 
joyable. She has been a student of the 
works of Moore, and this enabled her te 
give color and tone to the part. Mr. Kit- 
chell sang with dramatic force, as also did 
Croxton, being an old favorite of the 
Mozart Club. Mrs. Mulford’s Maiden was 
portrayed in noteworthy style. 

Charles Heinroth, city organist of Car- 
negie Musical Hall, gave the last of his 
series of lectures Saturday night, his sub- 
ject being “Tannhauser.” He gave selec- 
tions from the opera on both piano and 
organ to demonstrate points he made dur- 
ing his forceful presentation of the work. 

Vera Barstow, who will leave next month 
for Vienna, to continue her studies abroad 
with Luigi von Kunits, was the guest of 
honor at the musicale of the Tourists’ 
Club, a few days ago. 

The great pipe organ in Trinity Episco 
pal Church, which took the first prize at 
the Chicago World’s Fair, and which cost 
$15,000, was badly damaged a few days 
ago by vandals who broke into the church 
and put punctures in eighty-five pipes, be 
sides deliberately injuring it otherwise. The 
organ was dedicated in 1893 by the late 
Frederick Archer. 

Manager W. T. Mossman says that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s season of 
grand opera in Pittsburg April 7, 8 and 9 
will be a success, as the advance sale of 
tickets now totals $8,000, and the box-office 
has not as yet been opened. » & & 








Mme. Bressler-Gianoli Not Blind 


From Geneva, Switzerland, where she is 
now located, Mme. Bressler-Gianoli, the 
mezzo-soprano, formerly of the Manhattan 
Opera House, writes to contradict a rumor 
which found its way into Musica AMERICA 
last Winter to the effect that she had met 
with an accident which had cost her her 
eyesight. The rumor was quite without 
foundation, for Mme. Bressler-Gianoli’s 
eyes are not and have not been in any way 
injured. 





A society of conductors of orchestras and 
choruses has been organized in Germany. 
The president is Max Schillings, the com- 
poser and conductor, now of Stuttgart. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHAMBER MUSIC IN AMERICA 











No musical organization in America holds 
a higher place in the development of music 
in this country or in the affections of music 
lovers than the Kneisel Quartet, which cele- 
brated during the past weeks its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, a long period of activity for 
any society which has devoted itself only 
to the exposition of the best in chamber 
music. Before Colonel Higginson brought 
Franz Kneisel to this country, in 1885, to 
act as concertmeister of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and to found the quartet 
which bears his name and with which he 
has always been associated as director and 
first violinist, there had been no very seri- 
ous attempts to establish a chamber music 
organization in this country. ihere was 
the Mendelssohn Quintet, but this organiza- 
tion included a clarinet and gave concerts 
of a mixed nature, nearly always with a 
singer. 

Franz Kneisel is a Roumanian by birth 
and a graduate of the Vienna Conservatory 
of Music. He made his first appearance in 
public December 31, 1882, when, at the age 
of seventeen, he played Joachim’s violin 
concerto with the Vienna Philharmonic So- 
ciety. Soon afterward he was offered the 
position of solo violin in the orchestra of 
the Imperial Court Theater. Later he be- 
came the concertmeister of the famous 
Bilse Orchestra in Berlin, which had been 
held before by Ysaye, Halir and Thomson. 

The original Kneisel Quartet consisted of 
Franz Kneisel, first violin; Emanuel Fied- 
ler, second violin; Fritz Giese, ’cello, and 
Louis Svecenski, viola. Besides Mr. Kneisel, 
Mr. Svecenski, the violist, has remained 
faithful to the quartet through its twenty- 
five years’ existence. The second violin and 
the ‘cellist, however, have changed several 
times. Giese died and was succeeded by 
Anton Hekking, who in turn was followed 
by Hans Schroeder, and only two years ago 
by Willem Willeke. After Emanvel Fiedler, 
Otto Roth became second violinist. He was 
succeeded by Karl Ondricek, who in turn 

was followed by Julius Theodorowicz. Ju- 
lius Roentgen at present is second violinist 
of the organization. 

Mr. Svecenski, like Mr. Kneisel, is a 
graduate of the Vienna Conservatory, and 


came to Boston in 1885. He was one of the 
first violins of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra for some time, and later took the 
leadership of the violas of that organization. 

Julius Roentgen, the second violinist, was 
born in 1881, and comes from Amsterdam, 
his father being a well-known pianist. His 
grandfather was concertmeister of the Ge- 
wandhaus in Leipsic. Mr. Roentgen studied 
under Joachim, and gave up the position of 
concertmeister with the Diisseldorf Sym- 
phony Orchestra in order to join the 
quartet. 

Willem Willeke, the ‘cellist of the quar- 
tet, was born in The Hague in 1878. He 
studied in the Haager Royal Conservatory 
in The Hague. In 1806 he was engaged as 
solo ‘cellist at Riga. At the age of eighteen 
he was engaged by the Diisseldorf Conser- 
vatory as a teacher of ’cello and chamber 
music. 

The history of the quartet means, in a 
large measure, the history of chamber music 
in this country. At first, as is natural, the 
Kneisel concerts were given in Boston. 
Tours of the surrounding country quickly 
followed. The first New York concert was 
given in Steinway Hall some twenty-one 
years ago. Eighteen years ago the Kneisels 
started to give a regular series here, but it 
proved unprofitable, and after a time this 
attempt was abandoned and the organiza- 
tion returned to Boston. After a lapse of 
time the quartet naturally was brought back 
to New York, and from that time to this its 
rise in public estimation has been gradual 
but continuous. 

Besides providing a suitable diet of class- 
ics for the public consumption, this organi- 
zation has given many works their first 
American performances. Among others 
may be mentioned in this connection quar- 
tets by Franck, Debussy, Ravel, Fauré, Du- 
vernois, d’Indy, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, 
d’Albert, Dohnanyi, Borodine and Dvérak. 
Mr. Kneisel met Dvorak at the time the 
composer was living in New York, and 
played several of his compositions from 
manuscript, rendering the so-called Ameri- 
can quartet and the quintet for the first 
time anywhere on January 12, 1894.—New 
York Times of March 13. 





Mischa Elman in Milwaukee 


MitwauKeE, March 21.—Mischa Elman, 
the famous boy violinist, who met with 
such great success at the time of his début 
in Milwaukee about a year ago, recently 
appeared at the Pabst Theater before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. As at his 
first concert, the young Russian violinist 
proved his virtuosity to an astonishing ex- 
tent. He again played the four movements 
of Handel’s E Major Sonata, and capti- 
vated the audience. The Paganini Concerto 
had the same effect upon his hearers. His 
wonderful exhibition of virtuoso details 
and fingerboard technic aroused the audi- 
ence to egthusiasm. Sarasate’s “Jota Arra- 
gonese” made a fitting finale to the well- 
chosen program. M. N. S. 





Canadian Singer Honored Abroad 


Ortrawa, Can., March 21.—Eva Gauthier, 
the young Canadian singer, was signally 
honored by Queen Alexandra when she re- 
cently appeared at a concert in Queen’s 
Hall, London, and again by the royal fam- 
ily of Denmark, when she sang before 
them in Copenhagen. On this occasion she 
was decorated with the Order of the Queen 
of Denmark, which decoration had pre- 
viously been given only to four ladies of 
high rank. Miss Gauthier is the first Cana- 
dian to have obtained it. Her musical edu- 
cation was begun under Frank Buels, of 
Ottawa, and she also studied abroad as a 
protégé of Lady Laurier, who continues to 
take the deepest interest in her career. 





Hutcheson with New York Philharmonic 


Another tribute to Ernest Hutcheson’s 
ability as a pianist has been shown by his 
selection as soloist with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in New York on April 1 and 2. 
His success with the various orchestras 
has been most astounding, and his work in 
this line has made a deep impression in the 
musical world. In the éarly part of -the sea- 
son he appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston and Providence, and 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in Balti- 
more. 





It is reported in London that after next 
season Nellie Melba will retire to live in 
her native Australia. 


Speculators Arrested at Charity Per- 
formance of “Aida” 


Before the performance of “Aida” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 15, for the benefit of the 
Legal Aid Society, the management of the 
theater ordered the arrest of fifteen “specu- 
lators who, it is said, had been reaping a 
rich harvest, on charges of obstructing the 
sidewalk. The performance was to have 
been attended by President Taft, who, how- 
ever, was prevented by a family bereave- 
ment from being present. The perform- 
ance netted the society $5,000 out of total 
receipts of about $12,000. The singers in- 
cluded Mmes. Gadski and Homer, and 
Messrs. Caruso, de Segurola, Amato and 
Rossi. The Russian dancers, Mme. Pavlova 
and M. Mordkine, also appeared. 





Son of Ethelbert Nevin a Princeton 
Composer 


Princeton, N. J., March 190,—F. P. Nev- 
in, Princeton, 1912, son of the late Ethel- 
bert Nevin, the composer, and nephew of 
Arthur Nevin, whose American Indian 
opera, “Poia,” is about to be produced in 
Berlin, has himself come forward, as a 
composer. The music of “His Honor, the 
Sultan,” which the Triangle Club of Prince- 
ton produced for the first time last night, 
is young Nevin’s work. The songs made a 
distinct hit. New York is to see the piece 
April 9, at the Hotel Astor. 





Lilla Ormond’s Milwaukee Recital 


MitwavuKkeeE, March 21.—Lilla Ormond, 
the Boston contralto, was featured in a 
most successful recital recently at Juneau 
Hall, in the Auditorium, in the last of the 
series of musicales for the benefit of the 
Childrén’s Free Hospital. The aria, “Mon 
Ceeur’s s’ ouvre a ta Voix,” by Saint- 
Saéns; ‘ ‘Von Ewiger Liebe,” by Brahiiis, 
and the “Spring Song,” by Rachmaninoff, 
were some of the leading numbers. 

M. N. S. 





Lucille Marcel, the New York soprano 
now at the Vienna Court Opera, recently 
sang at a Vienna concert conducted by 
Oskar Nedbal, and won the approval of her 
critics. 
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A SCHUMANN CENTENNIAL CONCERT 





Paul Kefer, ’Cellist, Soloist at 
Concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra 


A Schumann Centennial Celebration con- 
cert was given by the Symphony Society of 
New York at the New Theater on Sunday 
afternoon, March 20. The soloists were 
Walter Hampden, recitator, of the Lyric 
Theater, New York, by courtesy of Lee 
Shubert, and Paul Kefer, *cellist. It was 
wholly a Schumann program, as follows: 

Symphony No. 1 in B Flat; Adagio for Violon- 
cello, arranged and played by Paul Kefer; “Trau- 
merei”’ seengee for string orchestra); Excerpts 
from incidental music to Byron’s “‘Manfred”’; (a) 
Overture, (b) Invocation of the Alpine Fay, (c) 
Manfred’s address to Astarte, Walter Hampden. 
(d) Death of Manfred, Walter Hampden. 


Successful as Schumann’s first symphonic 
experiment was, it is necessary to give more 
than usual attention to phrasing and other 
fine points of expression to sustain its in- 
terest for a modern audience. While Sun- 
day’s performance was spirited, it neverthe- 
less seemed to show some deficiencies in 
this respect, especially with respect to a 


realization of certain Schumannic subtle- 
ties. . 
The seldom-heard music to “Manfred” 


proved to be of great interest, an interest 
enhanced by the very dramatic work of Mr. 
Hampden. Mr. Hampden has, besides dig- 
nity of presence and style, a rare power of 
sustaining a mood, and his presentation of 
the scenes of Manfred’s address to Astarte, 
and his death, were dramatic characteriza- 
tions of genuine and individual value. The 
Overture, even upon repeated hearings, 
never seems to emerge from a certain ob- 
scurity, although it contains many beautiful 
musical ideas. By the side of Tschaikow- 
sky’s interpretation of “Manfred” in his 
symphonic phantasia of that name, it seems 
quite ineffective. Much more convincing is 
Schumann’s music to the different scenes, 
that for the invocation of the Fairy of the 





PAUL KEFER 


Alps being very charming—although here 
again Schumann is greatly outclassed by 
Tschaikowsky. There is much of real im- 
pressiveness in the music accompanying the 
two scenes which were recited. 

The transcription for ’cello made and 
played by Paul Kefer was much enjoyed, 
and was in Schumann’s best vein of grave 
beauty. The familiar “Traumerei” also ex- 
ercised its usual magic. 

For a concert entirely composed of works 
by one who was signally deficient in pow- 
ers of orchestration, the event was remark- 
ably successful, the freshness of inspiration 
breathing through Schumann’s creations be- 
ing sufficient to hold the attention of the 
listener without a dependence upon the or- 
chestral virtuosity nowadays in vogue. 

ArTHUR FARWELL. 





MORSE PUPILS’ CONCERT 


Part Songs and Solos Admirably Ren- 
dered by Boston Singers 


Boston, March 21.—Vocal pupils of 
Frank E. Morse, the well-known Boston 
teacher, gave their annual Spring concert 
in Steinert Hall last Tuesday evening. 
They were assisted by Francis Weaver, 
pianist, and Mrs. Alice Pulsifer, accom- 
panists. The program opened with the 
Spinning Wheel Quartet from “Martha” 
and closed with the Good Night Quartet 
from the same opera. These quartets were 
admirably sung by the Misses Dougall and 
Dunn and Messrs. Cronan and Bates. 

The Misses Keene and Dunn sank Hil- 
dach’s familiar duet “The Passage-Bird’s 
Farewell,” and solos were given by May E. 
Doherty, Clarence A. Bates, Carrie E. 
Keene, M. Antoinette Dunn, Constance 
Frisbie, Chicago, Ill.; C. J. V. Pettibone, 
Chicago, Ill.; Elizabeth Lindsey Dougall, 
S. Cornelia Powere, Delavan, Wis.; John 
J. Cronan, Elizabeth Morse and Ruth 
Blaisdell. 

The program was one of the most inter- 
esting ever presented by the Morse pupils, 
who have the reputation of giving very 


successful recitals and musicals. Mr. Morse 
has a large class of pupils this year, includ- 
ing a number who are particularly talented. 
The usual closing recitals of the season will 
be given in June. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS HEARD 


Lorene Rogers-Wells Sings Songs by 
Mrs. Kuester and W. F. Parsons 

Lorene Rogers-Wells, soprano, a profes- 
sional pupil of W. Francis-Parsons, gave a 
recital at the latter’s studio, No. 126 West 
Seventieth street, on Wednesday, March 16, 
with the assistance of Edith Haines-Kues- 
ter, pianist-composer. The program was as 
follows: 

“Panis 


Wekerlin; 





Angelicus,” Franck; “Mon petit cceur,” 
Madrigal, Gignoux; “Si vous saviez,” 
Henrion; Santuzza’s Aria, “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
Mascagni; Des Abends, Aufschwung, Schumann; 
“When Love Is Best,” “‘The Missive,” “Springtime 
of Loeve,”’ Edith Haines-Keuster; ‘“Frihlings- 
glaube,”” Schubert; “Der Nussbaum,’ Schumann; 
“Widmung,” “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt,’’ 
Franz; “Allerseelen,”’ Strauss; Morgen Hyinne, 
Henschel; Musette Sibelius; Idyll, Melartin; ‘The 
Gray Dusk,” “A Dream Fantasy,” ‘“*The Lonely,” 

“Come, My Lover,” “Good Night,” “May Song,” 

W. Francis Parsons. 


Mrs. Wells has a voice of rich quality and 
of dramatic possibilities. Her singing is 


that of the professional, and the recital was 
of high standard. Especially successful 
were her renditions of the opening old 
French songs, the songs of Mr. Parsons 
and the four numbers by Edith Haines- 
Kuester. The last she sang with an evident 
sympathy which made them most effective. 
The four Irish songs by Mr. Parsons are 
charming compositions. Besides her ac- 
companiments, Edith Haines-Kuester was 
heard in four solos, which were excellently 
done. 


GRANBERRY PUPILS HEARD 


Enjoyable Recital Given by Students in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


Pupils of the Granberry Piano School 
were heard in in enjovable recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 19. The affair was 
heard by a distinguished and enthusiastic 
audience and the work of the young people 
called forth hearty demonstrations of pleas- 
ure. The recital was not confined to 
piano work exclusively, there being several 
ensemble numbers with violin and ’cello, 
among them Handel’s “Largo,” Beethoven's 
“Minuet,” and Schubert’s “Marche Mili 
taire.” Among the performers who dis- 
played an astonishing degree of skill were 
Lucy Benjamin, Edith Champney, Kath- 
erine Hand, Juliette Meylan, Marjorie 
Stewart, Celestine Godard, Sylvia God 
dard, Rita Caire, Valerie Norrie, Helen 
Schmitt, George Biggs, Robert Masters, 
Milton MacDonald, Constance Loudon, 
William Rockefeller McAlpine and others. 
The thoroughness of Mr. Granberry’s in- 
struction was revealed at every moment of 
the recital; one of the most notable fea- 
tures of which was the ability shown by the 
students to transpose works to remote 
keys. Mr. Granberry numbers many chil- 
dren of the most exclusive and fashionable 
circles among his pupils. 








O’SULLIVAN’S COMPOSITIONS 





An American Musician’s Work Attracts 
Attention in Chicago 


Cuicaco, March 21.—An evening of his 
own compositions was given Tvesday in 
Kimball Hall by Patrick O'Sullivan. The 
program included compositions for voice, 
pianoforte, violin and ‘cello. Two con- 
certed numbers—a trio and a septet—were 
also given. Mr. O’Sulllivan had the assist- 
ance of William Beard, baritone; Hans 
Hess, ’celllist; Mrs. Lucille Tewksbury, so- 
prano; Carl Uterhart, violinist, and a small 
orchestra under the direction of Mr, Blau- 
fuss. 

Mr. O'Sullivan was formerly a resident 
of Louisville, Ky., but has spent a number 
of years abroad, during which time he has 
been engaged in study, having received in- 
struction in composition under Berger and 
Philip Scharwenka and pianoforte under 
Busoni, with whom he studied for about a 
year in Weimar, but later went to Berlin, 
where he continued under Harold Bauer. 
A number of Mr. O’Sullivan’s works have 
been brought out by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Berlin, among them a Fantasie 
for pianoforte and orchestra. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van’s contributions to musical literature 
give evidence of his ability and training. 
The audience was enthusiastic. G. R. FE. 


BUSONI'S RECITAL 
ASTOUNDS BOSTON 


Sembrich with Fiedler’s Orchestra 
and a Hess-Schroeder 
Concert 


Boston, Mass., March 21.—The Hess- 
Schroeder Quartet, for its final perform- 
ance of the season, on Tuesday play Bee- 
thoven’s C Sharp Minor Quartet, and 
Brahms’s sextet—both works of great no- 
bility, though Brahms is far underneath 
Beethoven in his mighty aspiration. Both 
The players 
violist, 


works were ably interpreted. 
assisted by Alfred Gietzen, 
and J. Keller, double bass. 


And on Wednesday Ferruccio Busoni 
gave a most astounding recital in Jordan 
Hall. He played Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
III, the twenty-fourth Chopin preludes, the 
Liszt B Minor Sonata. I have never heard 
the Liszt work, which is about the most 
audacious and stupendous affair, in certain 
respects, ever conceived for the piano, so 
magnificently or so intelligibly presented. 
It was the ne plus ultra of pianism, and 
the conception was as stupendous as the 
composer's imagining. Remembering this, 
it almost seems that no pianist after Mr. 
Busoni should attempt to interpret Liszt’s 
superb and immeasurable fresco. The pre- 
ludes of Chopin were picked apart, then put 
together, not invariably in accordance with 
the idea of the composer as we know it, 
but always in a very striking, and fre- 
quently amazing manner. 

The symphony orchestra placed Strauss’s 
“Domestic Symphony” on its 19th program, 


were 


also Gustav Strube’s Comedy Overture, 
“Puck,” and Mozart’s overture to “The 
Magic Flute.” Mme. Sembrich sang 


“Deh Vieni” from the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” Graun’s “Singt dem Géttlichen 
Propheten” from “The Death of Jesus,” 
and these songs with piano accompaniment : 
“The Nightingale,” Brahms; “Dedication,” 
Schumann; “Cradle Song,” Fiedler; “Sere- 
nade,” Strauss. Mr. Strube’s overture has 
many beautiful and appropriate ideas. It 
has genuine mirth and sylvan atmosphere. 
The introduction at once established these 
The scoring is both brilliant and 
though the orchestral tone, 
was in one or two 


Mozart’s 


moods. 
transparent, 
for whatever reason, 
places heavy and rather coarse. Mr, Fiedler 
interpreted the Strauss symphony very 
earnestly, but in a rather episodic manner. 
Mme. Sembrich was not in the best of 
voice, yet she was compelled to add four 
encores to the program, and one of these 
was Chopin’s “Maiden’s Wish,” the singer 
playing her own accompaniment. These 
encores have had only one precedent, at 
least of late years, at the symphony con- 
certs. The rule against encores is there 
very stringent. Mr. Paderewski was the 
precedent. O. D. 





One of the principal successes of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s season at the San Car- 
los, Naples, has been the revival of Verdi's 
“Don Carlos.” 
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LAWRASON 


Voice Production and English Diction 


Studio: 
THE PRINCETON 


322 
WEST 6&7th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Phone 8945 Columbus 





ALBERT SPALDING 


Season 1909-10 in Europce—Just finished successful season of two months in Russia, 
in March, playing in Germany and Italy, April in France. 


Address care of European Representative: J. de la Tour, 4 Rue Tronchet, 
Concert Direction: Paris, France 
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IN AMERICA 


SEASON 1909-1910 
Apply for Terms and Dates to 


Cc. A. ELLIS 
60 State St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOO 


Solelst Metropolitan Opera Concerts On Teur with Caruso 
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Twice Last Season, Three Times This 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
Broadway and 26th Street, New York. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


March 26, 1910. 
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COUDERT 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Dramatic and Lyric 








(Pupil of Jean de Reszke) 
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PARIS, FRANCE 
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#2. ERDODY 


THE Violin Virtuoso 


KIMBALL HALL, 404 
CHICAGO 














EVELYN C. 


PHILLIPS 


Concert 
Soprano 


EASTERN TOUR NOW BOOKING 
Direction: 

J. €&. FRANCKE 

24 W. 3ist St., N. Y, 





Tel. 3778 Mad. 





MRS. KARL 


FEININGER 


PIANIST,—ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER 
COACHING 
Stup10, 2469 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





EDWARD 


WALKER 


Dramatic-Lyric 
Tenor 
6230 ELLIS AVENUE 
CHICAGO — 








CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 
BERLIN-W RANKESTR 7 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Carl Tollefsen 
Viadimir Dubinsky 
CONCERT TOUR BOOKING 


Mat.agement: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 5 West 38th St., New York 


SUMMER TERM FOR 
SINGERS 4x2 TEACHERS 


Five weeks, July 7 to August 11, inclusive. Twenty 
private lessons with MR. J. C. WILCOX, weekly lec- 


tures, pedagogic discussions and poy J recitals. Tuition 
$50.00. Only fa 12 students recewved in this course, of whom 
8 are already entered. If interested write at once. 


The WILCOX STUDIOS, Wolfe Hall, Denver, Colo. 


GEORGE NELSON HOLT 


LYRIC BASS 
Authorized Pupil of Jean De Reszke 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, TEACHING 
OHIO BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Tue FatHer—Heavens! I am ruined. 
Take him to the barber and have his hair cut. 
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What’ s that prima donna angry about?” 
“Oh, some well-meaning critic said she 
sang like a siren. The only siren she knows 
anything about is the whistle they use on 
a steamboat.” —Washington Star. 
* 


“They are going to lock Jones up for the 
good of the community.” 

“What's he done?” 

“He’s talking of setting Browning’s 
poems to Richard Strauss’s music.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 

ae. 2 

“Tn an orchestra at a certain opera house 
not too far from Broadway,” says a writer 
in the New York Telegraph, “there are two 


trombone players. Why two I can’t imag- 
ine—I always thought one was more than 
plenty, but, anyway, this orchestra has two. 

“A night or so ago one of the trombone 
players wanted to take an evening off, and 
he couldn’t find any one expert on the big 
instrument to substitute for him. A great 
idea struck him, and he picked up a friend, 
absolutely ignorant of music, to fill in. ‘It’s 
a cinch,’ said the trombonist. ‘Just sit there 
and give an imitation of blowing; that’s all. 
The other trombone player will be raising 
hob, and he'll make so much noise that 
neither the orchestra nor the audience will 
ever know the difference.’ 

“The friend went bravely into the orches- 
tra all right, and gave a great imitation of 
a trombone player, minus the noise. It 
would have been a sure winner but for one 
unfortunate happening. The other trom- 
bone player had likewise taken a night off, 
and had likewise hired a friend to sit there 
and look after the part. When it came time 
for the trombones to cut in these two ginks 
produced an awful silence, and then came 
the deluge. They were lucky to escape with 
their lives, and so were the real players 
when the substitutes encountered them next 
day.” 





COLUMBUS CLUB ELECTION 





Former Officers Reappointed by City’s 
Leading Musical Society 


Cotumsus, O., March 21.—The annual 
election of the Women’s Music Club re- 
sulted in the selection of practically the 
same officers who have served for the past 
seven years. Mrs. Ella May Smith was 
elected president for the eighth time, Mrs. 
C. Christian Born was chosen first vice- 
president for the first time, but has served 
as second vice-president for four years. 
Mrs. Andrew Timberman was newly elect- 
ed second vice-president, having been a val- 
ued member of the executive board for a 
number of years. Alice Speaks was elected 
for the sixth year, secretary, and Emma 
Ebeling for the eighth year, treasurer. 

The Columbus-Cincinnati Symphony As- 
sociation has decided to have a series of six 
orchestra concerts next year. Leopold Sto- 
kovski, director of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, has many admirers here, who 
are delighted to think that they may hear 
the orchestra under his baton six times 
next season. 

The president of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, Amor W. Sharp, is plan- 
ning some big things for the June meeting 
in Columbus. He expects to have several 
Metropolitan artists and a great organist, 
probably Gaston Dethier, of New York. 

H. B. S. 





Lillian. A. Riccius, of Providence, pupil 
of Hans Schneider, gave an interesting and 
well attended piano recital March 18 at Re- 
cital Hall, in Butler Exchange, Providence. 
Her playing throughout was most enjoy- 
able, showing admirable technic and fine 
feeling for the conceptions of the compos- 
ers. The Twelfth Rhapsodie by Liszt was 
especially well rendered. 





CONSTANTINO 











In this issue Mustcat AMerica presents 
in an art supplement a picture of Constan- 
tino, the Spanish tenor who has during the 
past few years won a distinguished position 
among the world’s greatest tenors. Four 
years ago he made his American début as a 
member of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
and visited this country the following year 
with the same organization. Last season he 
was many times applauded by New York 
audiences during his engagement at the 
Manhattan Opera House, and this year he 
has found his way to the affections of Bos- 
ton’s exclusive society and musical public 
at the Boston Opera House. He has sung 
over sixty performances in fourteen differ- 
ent operas, appearing in such widely dif- 
ferent rdles as Rhadames, in “Aida,” and 
Almaviva, in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” He 
will appear this Summer in Buenos Ayres, 
singing at the Teatro Colon, and will return 
in the Fall, having been engaged for next 
season at the Boston Opera House. 





Charles Kitchell with Pittsburg Mozart 
Club 


Charles W. Kitchell, tenor, was soloist at 
a concert in Wilkes- Barre, Pa., on March 
13, and with the Mozart Club in Pittsburg 
on March 15, at the latter concert singing 
the tenor solos in Schumann’s “Paradise 
and the Peri.” Mr. Kitchell sang this rather 
dificult part with dramatic power and was 
cordially received. 

In Wilkes-Barre Mr. Kitchell was a great 
success with Bruno Huhn’s “Back to Ire- 
land”—a success which was only duplicated 
by the enthusiasm displayed over the same 
song at Montreal where it was greeted with 
cheers and prolonged applause. 





Do You Practice ' 
Systematically ? 


Get music weekly in your home with 
complete instruction. Join the Music Club 
whether a _ beginner or an advanced 
student, and do systematic work. Lessons 
in your home for Piano, 
*Cello, Cornet, Mandolin, Banjo, Guitar, 
Sight Singing and Public School Music. 
Under the direction of faculty of leading 
musicians. 

Further particulars by addressing 


“Music Club” 


Box No. 49a Madison Sq. Station 
New York City 


Organ, Violin, 











The John £, Pinkham Musical Bureau 


1 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
OFFERS 


The MARGULIES TRIO 


ADELE MARGULIES, Plano 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Violin 
LEO SCHULZ, ’Cello 

The following Artists available for solo 
engagements: 

MR. LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, Vlolin 

MR. CLARENCE EDDY, Organist 

MISS LUCY MARSH, Soprano 

MRS. CLARENCE EDDY, Contralto 

MR. CLIFFORD WILEY, Baritone 

_MR. DON CARLOS BUELL, Tenor 








Violin G Strings 


Made by 


C. F. Albert 


Used and endorsed by YSAYE and 
all great artists as the best 
in the world. 


CHAS. F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker, Repairer and Importer 
205 S. 9th St., Patadelphia, Pa. 


Interesting Booklet, ** Violins Poor 
and Good, * sent jree. 


LECPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


STUDIOS 
111 W. 117th St., - New York 
Telephone 6408-J Morningside 
Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone 2173 Prospect 


SIGHT SINGING 


MME. TROTIN ret 7 
Classes and Private Lessons PHONE 6410 RIVER 


EDITH 


Chapman Goold 


SOPRANO 
2314 Broadway — _*Phone 1630 River 




















MISS 
MICHAEL 
INTERPRETATIVE DANCER 
Management Persona! Representative : 
W. &. BIGELOW, JR, 


E. M. S. Fi 
Marbridge Bidg. Herald Square, N.Y. 102 W. 93rd St., New York. 


| WARFORD : 


Lecture Song Recitals 
38 East 22d St., New York 


u "Phone, 395 Gramercy 


“if All the World 
Were Summer Land” 


Song by HOMER NORRIS 


Compass one octave. Two keys. Low voice P, 
High voice A 


Published by SCHIRMER, Union Sq., N. Y. 


GEORGE 


COPELAND 


Leading American Pianist 
Management - - - - LEE PORTER 
40@ BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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wuss ORMSBY 


Boston Festival Orchestra 
and Worcester Festival 
For dates and terms address 
HAENSEL & JONES 
i East 42d St.. New York 


SOPRAN 
SOLOIST 
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ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF 732 





DRAKE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Sixth Floor, Auditerium Bidg. ari &. Brake, Birecter Sianebe Bleed, Associate Director 





~——~ViacBurney 


609 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago 


BARITONE 


Three Years Assistant 


Tel. Harrison 1727 to King Clark * 
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ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, 
HARPIST, WINS FAVOR 
OF MANY AUDIENCES 














Annie Louise David, Harpist 


Perhaps one of the most difficult and yet 
one of the most popular instruments, popu- 
lar in that its performance always deeply 
interests the audience, is the harp, especially 
if played by a woman. Annie Louise 
David, one of the best harpists in New 
York, is well able to testify as to the 
concert demand for harpists, for she has 
either played or has booked over twenty- 
five engagements in and out of New York, 


for February and March. These include 
appearances in Providence, New _ York, 
Paterson, Brooklyn, Reading, Newark, 


Plainfield and other cities. 

Her past appearances have always been 
received with great enthusiasm, and have 
won for her much favorable comment. At 
her recital with Mme. Florence Mulford, in 
Reading, Pa., the local critic wrote: “Won- 
derful is the only word to apply to the 
harp playing of Annie Louise David, whose 
technic and sense of interpretation are of 
the highest order.” Other notices remark 
that she “played with a brilliance of execu- 
tion that won round after round of hearty 
applause,” and that “she was applauded 
continuously until she responded with en- 
cores.’ 

Mrs. David also appeared in recital with 
Myron W. Whitney, in Providence, when 
she was paid one ‘of the highest compli- 
ments an audience can give, a demand for 
a double encore. 





Giuseppe Anselmi, the Italian tenor, has 
been distinguishing himself in “La Boheme” 
in Madrid. 


WHAT EASTER MUSIC 
MEANS TO CHURCHES 


Cost of Extra Singers and Instru- 
mentalists —Harpists Hard 
to Find 


A New York organist, speaking of the 
extra touches added to the Easter musical 
programs, said that probably there would 
not be an unused harp in the country on 
Easter Sunday or a professional harpist 
whose services had not been engaged weeks 
ahead. The demand in New York, in fact, 
is ahead of the local supply, one-eighth of 
the harps heard in the city Easter Sunday 
coming from nearby cities. 

There are half a dozen churches perhaps 
in Greater New York which keep a harp in 
commission the year around, says the New 
York Sun, but the two hundred or so addi- 
tional churches which aim to give especial 
music at Easter hire for the occasion harp, 
violin, drum, trumpets or extra voices as 
the case may be. 


Year by year the demand for these ex- 
tras has increased. Churches with a volun- 
teer choir as a rule hire one professional 
soloist at least at that time. Churches with 
a quartet choir of medium or of the very 
highest excellence are apt to add another 
quartet or a chorus of from ten to twenty 
voices, supplemented still further in some 
cases by a harp or violin or both. In cases 
where the choir is large enough to meet all 
the demands of the music several instru- 
ments are added. This order of things, to 
look at it merely from a commercial stand- 
point, puts in circulation a good deal of 
money, incidentally doing a lot of good to 
singers and players not regularly employed. 

In answer to the question, “Where does 
this large extra supply of Easter musicians 
come from?” a musical director answered: 

“Mostly from New York, and were not 
choirmasters careful to keep in touch with 
the best singing teachers and teachers of 
musical instruments, they would often be 
in difficulties. 

“With few exceptions first-class church 
singers of both sexes are filling regular 
choir places here or in some other city. 
The number of these is never in excess of 
the demand, in spite of what some persons 
think. And soloists of note who no longer 
need to depend on a regular choir position, 
but who will sing for a substantial consid- 
eration on special occasions like Easter and 
Christmas, are not available except for the 
wealthier churches. 

“Even when selecting extras to sing in a 
chorus a choirmaster who aims to have 
more than noise takes a good deal of trou- 
ble to find good readers with sweet voices, 
and it would be a very risky proceeding to 
employ an amateur harpist, violinist, trum- 
peter, bugler or drummer. 

“Therefore, in order to be reasonably 
sure of our Easter extras, we find it safer 
to trust to the judgment of first-class 
teachers who keep a list of reliable ex- 
pupils and often have pupils in training 
who have had enough experience to make 
them valuable for church work. 

“The prices paid by New York churches 
for extra help vary a good deal. There is 
no one rule, everything depending on how 


rich the church is. One church will pay $50 
to a harpist, violinist or soloist of more or 
less note—more if it has to. But this 
doesn’t happen often. Twenty-five dollars 
is an average price, and $15 about the low- 
est sum offered to a soloist. Extra voices 
in the chorus cost from $5 to $8 each. Some 
churches are willing to spend $200 or more 
at Easter to help along the musical pro- 
gram. Others can’t afford a quarter of that 
sum, and there are many who have no fund 
at all for extras of this sort.” 











A BADLY MIXED TRIO 














Thibaud-Cortot-Casals Trio 


This picture represents the violinist, 
Jacques Thibaud, in the réle of an impro- 


vised ‘cellist. Next to him the ‘cellist, 
Pablo Casals, is playing the piano, while 
the pianist, Alfred Cortot, is playing the 
violin. 


Mme. Charbonnel’s Pupils Win Praise 


Provipence, March 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel 
dents’ Morning Musicale” Thursday at the 
Churchill House which was one of the 
most enjoyable musical events of the sea- 
son. Previous to the recital Mme. Char- 
bonnel stated that the pupils had given the 
musicale without aid from her and withort 
a previous rehearsal. The result was most 
creditable to the pupils, as well as to Mme. 
Charbonnel for having developed talent of 
such excellence. Especial mention should 
be made of Amy Eastwood for her brilliant 
playing of a Prelude by Rachmaninoff; of 
May Atwood, who gave an excellent ren- 
dition of Weber's Concertstiick; of Fred- 
erick Very, who played Strauss’s “Trau- 
merei,’ and of Master Stuart Ross, who 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, arranged 
for two pianos, Mme. Charbonnel playing 
the other piano. G. F. H. 


19.—The pupils of 
gave a “Stu- 





A violinist named Thynne has been play- 
ing in London. If there is anything 
markedly individual in her tone quality a 
critic wishing to be complimentary would 
be justified in saying that she produces “a 
Thynne tone”—and yet  she_ probably 
wouldn't like it if he did. 


QBERHOFFER GIVES 
HIS FINAL CONCERT 


Minneapolis Symphony Closes Its 
Most Successful Season— 
Elman Soloist 


Minneapotis, March 19.—The Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, closed the most successful sea- 
son in its histoy last evening at the Audi- 
torium, with Mischa Elman as soloist. The 
audience completely filled the Auditorium, 
and there was such enthusiasm for Mr. Ober 
hoffer, the orchestra and Mr. Elman that 
the program was prolonged nearly thirty 
minutes. Even at the closing number the 
audience refused to leave until Mr. Ober- 
hoffer returned, and with the members of 
the orchestra acknowledged the applause. 

Che entire program of orchestral num- 
bers was played with the beauty of tone, the 
unity of spirit, the dramatic fervor, the 
musical appreciation and the technical per- 
fection which have marked the work of the 
Minneapolis Orchestra all the season, 

Che symphony of the evening was the 
Symphony in D Minor by César Franck, 
and Mr. Oberhoffer gave it a beautiful 
reading. 

Che other orchestra numbers included the 
E ‘gmont overture by Beethoven, “Capriccio 





Italien,” op. 45, by Tschz aikowsky, and the 
Vorspiel, “Die Meistersinger von Nurn- 
berg,’ by Wagner. 


Mischa Elman as usual aroused the audi- 
ence to the highest pitch of enthusiasm with 
his wonderful violin playing. His numbers 
with the orchestra were “Symphonie Es- 
pagnole,” by Lalo, and “Serenade Melan- 
cholique,” op. 26, by Tschaikowsky. For 
encores he gave with piano accompaniment 
Schubert’s Serenade, Beethoven Minuet and 
Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Chopin’s Noc- 
turne, op. 27, No. 2. 

A special concert will be given Sunday 
afternoon, April 3, before the orchestra 
leaves on its Spring tour. W. B. 





Bush Temple Conservatory Pupils Ap- 
pear in “The Iron Master” 


Cuicaco, March 21.—A dramatic per- 
formance was given in the Bush Temple 
Theater, Thursday, by pupils of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory, under the direction 
of Edward Dvorak. “The Iron Master,” a 
drama in four acts, by J. V. Pritchard, was 
presented in a manner and with a freedom 
of action which evidenced very careful and 
thorough preparation. Those who took 
part in the cast were: Margaret Rothe, 
Mildred Von Hollen, Evelyn Enmark, 
Harry Maynard, Calvin Reisland, E, L. 
Furrer, Arthur Hughes, Joseph Hladky, 
Marvel Marks, Gertrude Linkman, James 
A. Mandel, Oscar Dean and Marguerite 
Gerrish. Special mention should be made 
of the work of Miss Von Hollen as Claire 
de Beaulieu, which she carried with much 
credit to herself, and the clever impersona- 
tion of M. Moulinet, by James A. Mandel. 
Kenneth M. Bradley, director of this school, 
announces a series of matinées in the Bush 
Temple on Thursday of each week. The 
attractions to be offered will be faculty 
concerts and dramatic performances. 


G. R. E. 
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UNIQUE CONCERT OF MADRIGALS 


Music of the French Renaissance Sung by Small Chorus Made Up 
of Well-Known Artists at the Waldorf-Astoria 


Under the direction of Kurt Schindler, a 
highly interesting concert of madrigals of 
the French Renaissance was given in the 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, last Monday afternoon. Such enter- 
tainments are not altogether novel, of 
course, being much of the same type as 
those of the Musical Art Society. If they 
are not always quite as genuinely enter- 
taining as might be desired they are highly 
interesting in every way to the student of 
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musical history. The numbers presented 
last Monday consisted of madrigals, rounds, 
canons, Troubador songs, patriotic songs, 
and much else of this nature. The com- 
posers represented were not all French, 
Palestrina, Orlando di Lassus and certain 
others appearing in addition to Claudin le 
Jeune, Jannequin de Paris and many whose 
names are lost in obscurity. The singers 
who interpreted this music were Mmes. 
Alma Gluck, Jeanne Maubourg, Janet Spen- 
cer, Ellen Learned, Ben Lathrop and 
Messrs. Berrick von Norden, Reinhold von 
Wahrlich, David Devries and Charles Gili- 
bert, while Mme. Mazarin opened the con- 
cert, reciting a prologue by Victor Hugo. 

There were many numbers on the pro- 
gram which caught the favor of the hearers 
and had to be repeated. In the majority of 
cases, however, this fact may be ascribed 
to the jolly character of the texts and to 
the spirited interpretation of them, rather 
than to any particular beauties of the music 
as such. The almost constant employment 
of old ecclesiastical modes results in a seri- 
ous lack of variety, and gives a curious 
tinge of sadness and gloom even those 
intended to be merriest. Those songs 
which most nearly approximated modern 
notions of melody were the “Kalendas 
Mayas,” “La Chanson de Marie,” “Gentils 
Galants de France,” “Chanson de Clement 
Marot,” and the stirring popular air “Vive 
Henri Quatre,” all of them sung by M. 
Gilibert; the “Reverie de Troubadour” and 
“J’ai le Coeur tant Rejoui,’ sung by Miss 
Gluck; and the little Italian airs for two 
and three voices, “Due labbre di rose” and 
“Al bel lume.” The four-part choruses 
“Quant mon Mari vient de dehors” and 
“Fuyons tous d’amour le jeu,” by Orlando 
di Lassus, are excellent illustrations of the 
clever uses to which even the rigidities of 
strict counterpoint might be subjected, 
while the same may be said of the one 
entitled “Dans la Rue de Pénestin.” Most 
interesting in this respect, however, was 
Clement Jannequin’s “Le Chant des 
Oyseaux,” or “Songs of the Birds,” which 
shows that the desire for musical imitation 
of externals has not wholly been confined 
to the moderns. Each group of singers 
takes its turn in imitating the sounds of 
birds, with most curious and amusing re- 
sults, while the contrapuntal construction 
remains strictly in the prescribed bounds. 
This number brought much applause. 

Both Miss Gluck and Mr. Gilibert were 
in admirable form, and thoroughly de- 
lighted their audience, being compelled to 
repeat several of their numbers. Under 
Mr. Schindler’s capable direction the dif- 
ficult ensembles were admirably sung. 
Mmes. Learned, Showalter and Spencer, 
and Messrs. von Norden and Borde also 
proved towers of strength in the numerous 
trios and quartets. The accompaniments 
were played on two harps, and occasionally 
by Mr. Schindler on a piano altered to 
resemble a harpsichord. 


TOWNSEND'S ORATORIO 
CLASS GIVES CONCERT 


Season’s Second Program Shows Ad- 
vance in Ensemble Work of Boston 
Singers 


Boston, March 21.—The second concert 
of the season of Stephen Townsend’s Ora- 
torio Class was given in Chickering Hall 
last Tuesday evening before an audience 
which entirely filled the auditorium. The 
program included excerpts from “The 
“Crucifixion,” Stainer; “The Holy City,” 
Gaul, and “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ,’ Dubois. J. Arthur Colburn was 
pianist and Frank Stewart Adams, or- 
ganist. 

The oratorio class is growing in size and 
from the character of the concerts given 
this season following those of last season 
it is evident that Mr. Townsend has here 
the nucleus for an oratorio society of un- 








usual artistic qualities. Under Mr. Town- 
send’s baton the chorus sang’ with 
beautiful effect in phrasing and _ tone 
coloring, and the quality and value of 


tone throughout was noteworthy. Amy 


Darling sang for the first time as solo- 
ist at one of these concerts and made 
a distinctly favorable impre ssion. She has 


soprano voice of pleasing quality. 
Boynton, tenor was also es- 


a lyric 
George H. 


The other soloists in 
“The Holy City” were Miss Barns, alto; 
T. J. Mahoney and Clarence G. Howes, 
bass. ‘The soloists in “The Crucifixion” 
were C. N. Hall, tenor; Edmond C. Mun- 
ger, baritone; Odin Fritz, bass, and Robert 
Lunger, baritone. In “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ” the soloists were Edith 
M. Bishop, soprano; B. E. Berry, tenor, 
and Edward Griffin, baritone. All of the 
soloists deserve praise for excellent singing. 


pecially successful. 





DANISH COMPOSER GIVES 
KANSAS CITY CONCERT 


Symphony Orchestra Plays Works of 
Julius Osiier—Carl Busch Gives 
Out Festival Plans 


Kansas City, Mo., March 21.—A most 
enjoyable symphony concert was given in 
the Schubert Theater on March 13 by an 
orchestra of fifty pieces organized and di- 
rected by Julius Osiier, a Danish composer 
who is located here. “The War March of 
the Priests,” from Mendelssohn’s “Athalia,” 
and the Beethoven Symphony in D Major 
No. 2 were given, besides several of Mr. 
Osiier’s own compositions, among them be- 
ing a concert piece for cornet, played by 
Dr. Ed, Hiner. 

Carl Busch has engaged all of the artists 
for his two Spring concerts, to be given the 
afternoon and evening of April 15. The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, which made such a 
favorable impression last year, has been re- 
engaged, with Richard Czerwonky, concert 
master, and Carlo Fischer, ’cello soloist. 
“The Crusaders,” a cantata by Gade, will be 
sung by the combined choral societies from 
Clay Center, Kansas, J. E. Carvall, conduc- 
tor; Falls City, Neb., Mrs. Charles E. 
Banks, conductor; the chorus choir from 
the Howard Memorial Church, Dr. G. W. 
Smith, conductor, and the Philharmonic 
Choral Society, which Mr. Busch conducts. 
The soloists for the cantata are Lucille 
Tewksbury, soprano; Marietta Bagby, con- 
tralto; David Duggan, tenor, and Arthur 
Middleton, basso. 

The Legato Club, a chorus of twenty 
women’s voices, under the direction of Ger- 
trude Graham, gave a concert in the con- 
servatory on Tuesday evening, assisted by 
Mrs. M. H. De Vault, reader; Millie 
Steacey, soprano; Mrs. George Denslow, 
accompanist, and Louise Heaton, organist. 
The program comprised Mendelssohn's 
“Hear My Prayer,” Rosetti’s “Blessed Dam- 
ozel,” and the “Princess of Ys,” by Henry 
Hadley. 

Edward Kreiser played his 117th organ 
recital last Sunday afternoon in the Inde- 
pendence Boulevard Christian Church. Mr. 
Kreiser has recently accepted the position 
of organist and choirmaster at this church, 
exchanging places with Hans Feil, who 
goes to the First Congregational Church. 
Mr. Kreiser has engaged a quartet com- 
posed of Mildred Langworthy, soprano; 
Mrs. Esther Darnall, contralto; H. T. 
Wheelack, tenor, and T. D. Cornell, bass. 

Eleanor Beardsley, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to succeed Mrs. Darnall as soloist of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 

M. R. W. 
' 








TREAT FOR MINNEAPOLIS 





Christine Miller Gives a Recital for the 
Thursday Musicale 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 19.—The Thursday 
Musical gave a treat to its members at its 
meeting Thursday, with Christine Miller 
as visiting artist. Miss Miller’s lovely 
contralto voice and her artistic interpreta- 
tive ability have made her a favorite with 
Minneapolis music lovers and there was a 
large audience to greet her. 

Her program was wide and varied emo- 
tionally. She sang twenty-five songs, all 
with remarkable success. Schumann, 
Medelssohn, Brahms, Tosti, Strauss, Mac- 
Dowell, Margaret Lang, Augusta Holmés, 
and Paul Bliss were among the com- 
posers represented. 

The accompanist was Mrs. Frederick 
Church, who though comparatively a new- 
comer in the city, has been warmly received 
for her musical abilities. Miss Miller was 
suffering from such a severe cold that her 
physician would not allow her to use her 
voice until the recital, so the entire pro- 
gram of songs was given without a re- 
hearsal. Mrs. Church’s accompaniments 
were so helpful and sympathetic that espe- 
cially under the circumstances the entire 
Musical felt a warm pride in the work of 
its talented members. E. B. 
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MANHATTAN LADIES’ QUARTET 





Members Kept Busy with New York and 
Out-of-Town Engagements 


The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet was 
heard at Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia on 
Monday, March 14, winning praise from 
the most exacting critics. So deep an im- 
pression has the singing of these four 
artists made that they have been requested 
to participate in the Wanamaker contest as 
they did last year. On that occasion they 
won the prize without the slightest difficulty 
Three members of the quartet are pupils. o 
Hattie Clapper Morris. The organization 
traveled through Europe last year with 
Arthur Classen and at every one of its 
numerous appearances its splendid singing 
won a most phenomenal series of ovations. 
The European concerts might have been 
continued indefinitely. 

On Friday of last week the quartet sang 
at a delightful musicale, given by Mrs. 
Samuel Ardway, at No. 123 East Seventy- 
first street. David Mendoza, violinist, as- 
sisted. 

Among the important engagements which 
the quartet has scheduled for next month 
are those in Newark, N. J., on April 2, and 
in Brooklyn on April ro. 


BEEBE-DETHIER RECITAL 








Last Program of Brooklyn Series Given 
at Mrs. Marshall’s Home 


The last of the Beebe-Dethier sonata 
recitals was given at the residence of Mrs. 
W. W. Marshall, No. 295 Clinton avenue, 
Brooklyn, recently. The sonatas were 
played, those of Bach in E Minor, Bernard 
in E Flat, and Grieg in C Minor. Both 
artists seemed at their best in the Bernard 
sonata, the composer of which is not any 
too well known. It is full of fire and tech- 
nical difficulties. With such players as 
Miss Beebe and Mr. Dethier one can al- 
ways be sure of a musical and thoroughly 
temperamental performance, and on this 
occasion they left nothing to be desired. 
Their recitals have been splendidly attended 
by many music lovers and their success 
has led both the artists to place themselves 
under the management of Loudon Charlton. 
They will give a recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, shortly. H. B. D. 


MUSIC IN ERIE, PA. 








Autumn Hall’s Appearance with Pitts- 
burg Festival Orchestra 


Erie, Pa., March 21.—The first and sec- 
ond of a delightful series of “musical at 
homes” were enjoyed in the studios of 
Harry Waithe Manville. Walter Coughey, 
‘cellist ; piano pupils of Mrs. Gertrude Colby, 
and violin pupils of Sol Marcosson as- 
sisted at the afternoon recital March 12, 
with Angeline Gifford, Mattie Crouch and 
Mary Thorpe Graham as accompanists. 
At the second, a ballade recital, March 17, 
the assistants were piano pupils of Carolyn 
Ferguson and Mrs. Adelaide Wilson Cut- 
ler, violin pupils of Mr. Marcosson; Ange- 
line Gifford, accompanist. 

The chief musical event in the near 
future is the testimonial concerts to Au- 
tumn Hall, when she will appear as solo- 
ist with the Pittsburg Festival Orchestra 
April 2 and 3. Erie is justly proud of the 
little lady, who is gaining a worldwide 
reputation as a wonderful violinist. E. M. 





Lilla Ormond Soloist with Washington 
Sangerbund 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 21.—The 
Washington Sangerbund, assisted by Lilla 
Ormond, mezzo-soprano; Arturo Tibaldi, 
violinist; André Benoist, pianist, and an 
irchestra of thirty pieces under the direc- 
tion of Henry Xander, gave its second 
public concert on Sunday night, before its 
usually filled house. Mr. Tibaldi played 
with grace and finish the Andante and 
Finale from Concerto No. 4 ( Vieuxtemps), 
“Allegretto” (Handel) and “Minuet” 
(Veracini). Miss Ormond was heard to 
advantage in the aria “La mort de Jeanne 
d’Are” (Bemberg), two Brahms songs and 
“The Danza” (Chadwick). The Sanger- 


bund presented the following choruses: 
“Weihe des Liedes” (Baldamus), “Frih- 
lingslied” (Mendelssohn), “Du bist wie 


eine Blume” (Xander), “Heute ist heut” 
(Weinzierl), and “Wein, Weib und 
Gesang” (Strauss). W. H. 





Caroline Hudson’s April Dates 


Caroline Hudson, soprano, has been in 
great demand for concert and oratorio this 
season, and will be busy with engage- 
ments until late in the Spring. In April 
she will make the following appearances: 
Bank’s Glee Club, New York; Provi- 
dence, R. L; Brooklyn Oratorio Society; 
Orpheus Club, Philadelphia; soloist at the 
Marjorie Gould wedding, New York; East 
Orange, N. J.; Westfield, N. J., and Bos- 
ton Oratorio Society. 


ST. PAUL HUNGRY 
FOR OPERA SEASON 


Mrs. Snyder, Impresario, Completes 
Arrangements for Metropoli- 
tan Co.’s Visit 


One of America’s few women impresar- 
ios, Mrs. Frederick A. Snyder, of St. Paul, 
Minn., arrived in New York from Europe, 
Monday, March 21, and immediately set 
about making final arrangements for the 
spring season of grand opera to be given 
in St. Paul by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company beginning April 21. Before she 
departed for Florence, Italy, last fall, Mrs. 
Snyder completed all the preliminary ar- 
rangements for the appearance of the Met- 
ropolitan Company at the Auditorium in 
St. Paul, of which she is sole manager, and 
in a conference last Monday, with Andreas 
Dippel, the Metropolitan’s administrative 
manager, the supplementary details were 
worked out. 

“There will be ten performances by the 
finest of the artists who have been appear- 
ing in New York,” said Mrs. Snyder, 
shortly after her arrival. “Already $18,000 
has been subscribed for the season, and its 
success seems assured. Special trains will 
be run into St. Paul from all over the 
State, and, judging from our experience 
two years ago, people will attend from dis- 
tant points in neighboring states. They 
came all the way from Seattle two years 
ago and $12,000 1n receipts was credited to 
the country towns. The Northwest is even 
more hungry for good music now than it 
was then. 

“Another year, with Mr. Dippel at the 
helm in Chicago, we hope to have a longer 
season in St. Paul and to have a season 
every year in the bargain.” 

Mrs. Snyder’s experience in Italy has 
convinced her that the best grand opera 
performances in the world are those given 
in America. 

“The performances I saw in Florence and 
Milan cannot compare for all-around, ex- 
cellence with those in New York,” she said. 
“Opera managers there frequently bemoan 
the fact that all the greatest stars have been 
lured to America. The two best opera 
singers now in Southern Europe are both 
Americans, and they are surrounded by 
companies incapable of giving them the sup- 





port they would receive in New York. 
They are Mignon Nevada, daughter of 


Emma Nevada, and Edith De Lys. Must- 
cAL America has frequently recorded the 
triumphs of both of them.” 





SINGER AND VIOLINIST 
CAPTIVATE LOS ANGELES 


Tilly Koenen and Myrtle Elvyn Find 
Their Way into the Hearts of 
Their Audiences 


Los ANGELES, March 16.—It would be 
easy to go into a rapture of superlatives 
over the opening musical events of this 
week in Los Angeles. Those who have 
heard Tilly Koenen and Myrtle Elvyn will 
recognize the reason when it is said that 
Miss Koenen gave her first recital here on 
Monday night and Miss Elvyn made her 
initial appearance on the Los Angeles plat- 
form on Tuesday evening, both at Simpson 
Auditorium. 

Public curiosity had been satisfied some- 
what as to the former, as Miss Koenen 
sang a few days before at a Symphony 
concert, and it must be admitted that the 
concert attendance here hangs a good deal 
on that matter of curiosity. Nevertheless, 
Miss Koenen drew a good audience. Her 
most popular work, perhaps, was in her 
“Dutch Children’s” songs, in which, in 
spite of the strange language, she estab- 
lished a feeling of warm intimacy with the 
audience. Not only did Miss Koenen make 
a great effect in the German lieder, but she 
sang the Handel “Furibondo Spira_ Il 
Vento” with a coloratura that was mar- 
velous for a contralto. 

When the pianists admit that Myrtle Elvyn 
is a great artist and the women admit that 
here is a surpassingly beautiful young 
woman—what more would you? 

Closing our eyes to Miss Elvyn’s beauty— 
a hard task, be it admitted—purely on the 
grounds of her art, she must be given high 
rank. She has the firmest technic and 
plays with a certainty and a conquering 
sweep that are irresistible. The novelty 
on her program, the Debussy “Prelude,” 
was very welcome, as we do not hear much 
of his piano music out here. The Godow 
sky arrangement of the Schultz-Evler par- 
aphrase of “The Beautiful Blue Danube” 
themes taking the place of the Liszt Rhap- 


sodie resulted in a refusal on the part of 
the audience to leave the house until still 
more was given it and a Scriabine étude 
Was graciously granted. W. F. G 





MACMILLEN PLAYS FOR 
ROYALTY IN LONDON 


Young American Violinist’s Popularity 
Spreads Rapidly—Soloist with 
Ha‘le Orchestra 











FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


Lonpon, March 16.—Francis Macmillen 
carried off the honors here this week when 
he had the distinction of playing for Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenberg, sister to King 
Edward. The musicale at which Macmillen 
was the star attraction was given at the 
home of Lord and Lady Plymouth, Grosve- 
nor Square. Several members of the royal 
family were present, the most distinguished 
of whom being Princess Henry. At the 
conclusion of his playing she congratulated 
him heartily. 

Macmil!en seems to be more the rage here 
than ever, and promises to become the “mu- 
sical lion” of the coming social season. 
Only recently he was the star attraction at 
the famous Chappell Ballad Concerts, and 
added to his popularity by the great mastery 
he displayed. His recent re-engagement as 
soloist with the Halle Orchestra, Dr. Hans 
Richter conducting, proved even a greater 
ovation than his first appearance with them 
a month ago. He played the Saint-Saéns 
B Minor Concerto. He is playing later in 
the season as soloist at one of the big Sun- 
day League concerts, as well as an excep- 
tionally fine orchestral engagement with the 
Brighton Symphony Orchestra the latter 
part of the month. His only recital is 
booked for the first week in June. 





Weigester Pupils in Recital 


One of the most interesting of recent 
student recitals in New York was that in 
the Weigester studios, Carnegie Hall, given 
by pupils of Mr. Weigester. The Misses 
Lee, Colohan, Gallagher, Matson, Weiges 
ter and Wischuren, together with Messrs. 
Frazer, Campbell, Morris, Hopkins and 
Pooke, were the soloists, and rendered a 
program ranging from the lighter compo- 
sitions of De Koven and Foote to Bee 
thoven and Brahms. 

Most of these students were but begin- 
ners, but all acquitted themselves in a cred 
itable manner. These recitals do much to 
aid the pupils in preparing for public ap 
pearances. 


Nicoline Zedeler Here for Concerts 


Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, a professional 
pupil of Theodore Spiering, concert master 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, arrived 
Monday on the George Washington. She 
will make a short tovr of America. Miss 
Zedeler has been touring Europe with great 
success this season. 





Maud Powell in Salem, Ore. 


SALEM, Ore., March 13.—Probably the 
most interesting musical event that has ever 
been heard here was the violin recital given 
by Maud Powell last week at the opera 
house. Her program and _ performance 
were of a nature to arouse instantaneous 
approval. 


CINCINNATI CLUB'S 
BACH CELEBRATION 


Mme. Kirkby-Lunn Appears with 
the Orchestra Under Stokovski’s 
Direction 


Cincinnati O., March 21.—The import- 
ant musical affairs of the past week were 
the symphony concerts Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, under the direction 
of Leopold Stokovski, with Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn as soloist, and the Bach Birthday 
celebration at the Woman’s Club. The 
Symphony Orchestra presented the follow- 
ing program: 

Suite No. 1, “L’Arlésienne’’; Saint- 
Fiancée du Timbalier”’ ; Debussy’s 
Nocturne No. 1, ‘“‘Clouds’’; Debussy’s Nocturne 


No. 2, ‘‘Festivities’’; MacDowell’s Songs, Mac- 
Dowell’s Indian Suite, op. 48. 


Bizet’s 
Saéns’s “La 


The orchestra again gave evidence of the 
splendid work being done by Mr. Stokovski 
in Cincinnati, and Mme. Lunn who had 
not been heard here in concert for several 
years had a warm reception. 

The music department of the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club celebrated Bach's birthday 
anniversary with a concert on Friday after- 
noon. Emma L. Roedter is chairman of 
this, one of the most important departments 
of the club. Mrs. Martha W. Hersh was 
chairman for the day. Bach’s Concerto in 
D Minor, as arranged for three pianos, 
which was played brilliantly by Emma L. 
Roedter, and Mr. and Mrs. Bohlmann elic- 
ited the heartiest applause. The Sonata 
in E Major, for violin and piano, by Mrs. 
Mary D. Hahn, Mrs. Lillian T. Plogstedt at 
the piano, and an Easter cantata, “Der 
Himmel Lacht,” rendered by Mrs. Cath- 
erine C. Bennett, Mary Conrey, Mrs. Char- 
lotte C. Nees, Hougaard Nielson, and John 
Hersh followed. The program closed with 
the Concerto in C major, for three pianos. 
The artists being Theodor Bohlmann, Miss 
Roedter and Mr. Schwebel. 

The spring season of English grand opera 


by the Aborn Company at the Walnut 
opens next Sunday and continues four 
weeks. 


The final concerts of the Symphony sea 
son will take place on April 1 and 2. The 
soloist on the occasion will be Mme. eh sa 
Carrefio. Mr. Stokovski has arranged a 
program of big proportions for this con- 
cert. Mme. Carrefio will play the Tschai 
kowsky Piano Concerto in B Flat. 

The symphony orchestra plays return en- 
gagements in Columbus and Dayton on 
March 28 and 29. There will be no soloist 
in the former place, the demand being for 
the orchestra alone, while in Dayton Mrs. 
Hissem DeMoss will be the assisting so- 


loist. Other engagements will be filled in 
May. 
Theodor Bohlmann, who achieved an 


enviable reputation for himself abroad as 
a Weingartner interpreter by his perform- 
ance of some of that composer’s greatest 
ensemble works at the Weingartner Festi- 
val at Bad Wildungen, Germany, held two 
years ago, announces a Weingartner pro- 
gram, to be given here on March 30. 

Two very enjoyable song recitals were 
given during the past week by the pupils 
of Mme. Dotti and Signor Lino Mattioli, 
of the College of Music. 

A special service was given Sunday at 
the Walnut Hills Baptist Church under 
the direction of H. C. Lerch. An interest- 
ing feature was the singing of Paul Bliss’s 
“Mary,” by Rose Meyers, contralto. 


Amy Ray in New York Recital 


Amy Ray, contralto, who has filled im- 
portant engagements as soloist this season, 
was the only soloist for the last Saturday 
recital at Acolian Hall, New York, singing 
the aria from “Jeanne d’ Arc,” Tschaikow- 
sky ; “Ich liebe dich,” Grieg; “Happy Song,” 
del Riego, and, as an encore, “The Sweetest 
Flower,” Rogers. 

The audience was unusually large, and 
was most hearty in its appreciation of Miss 
Ray’s singing. Her voice, which is a pure 
contralto of smooth and pleasing quality, 
was heard to great advantage in her several 
selections. In the Tschaikowsky aria the 
singer gave much evidence of breadth of 
conception and interpretative ability. 








A Spring Festival in Indiana, Pa. 


INDIANA, Pa., March 21.—The annual 
Spring Music Festival will be held here, 
beginning March 28, with Carl Bernthaler’s 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, picked men 
from Paur’s Symphony, Reinold Werren- 
rath, John Barnes Weils, William Wrigly, 
Fritz Goerner, Leila Farlin, Edna Allan 
Cogswell and Annie Hannley as soloists, 
and the Indiana Choral Society, under the 
direction of Hamlin Cogswell, of the Indi- 
ana Normal Conservatory of Music and 
Fine Arts. 
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Minna Storm, a soprano and former 
church soloist, of New Haven, is touring 
the West Indies with an itinerant opera 
company. 

* * * 

Robert A, Squire, of Meriden, Conn., 
has been engaged as tenor soloist at the 
Windsor Avenue Congregational Church, 
Hartford, for the year beginning April 1. 

* * * 


Dr. Ludwig Wiillner will give his last 
recital in America Thursday evening, April 
14, at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. By 
arrangements with Arthur Claassen, Dr. 
Wiillner will sing a request program. 

* * * 


Mrs. Jessie Carter Fenton gave a piano 
recital with her pupils at the Hotel Chelsea, 
Atlantic City, recently. Mrs. E. C. Chew, 
soprano, of the First M. E. Church of that 


place, assisted. 
* * * 


Clarence A. Waugh, who has been or- 
ganist at the First Baptist Church of Pitts- 
field, Mass., for the last four years, has 
tendered his resignation. M. Estelle Cha- 
pin will direct the choir in his place. 

* * * 

“La Bohéme,” “Carmen” and “Traviata” 
have been selected by popular vote as the 
operas to be sung in New Haven, Conn., 
when the Boston Opera Company visits that 
city April 1 and 3. 


 -& 3s 
Harry Lee Cornwall, organist and choir- 
master of Point Breeze Presbyterian 


Church, Fifth and Penn avenues, Pittsburg, 
has resigned his position, to take effect 
May It. 

s e476 

A concert of interest to Portland, Me., 
will take place on March 20, when Eliza- 
beth Dodge, of New York, will give a song 
recital, assisted by Harriet Shaw, harpist, 
of Boston, and Frank Kendrie, violinist, of 
Old Orchard, Me. 

x * * 

Harry S. Cyphers and Malcolm F. Ma- 
clure, newspaper men of Newark, N. J., 
have written a comic opera which they call 
“Khorassan,” and which the members of 
the Newark Opera Club are rehearsing for 
presentation March 31. 

* * * 


Morton Adkins, a baritone who sang with 
success on March 19 at the Mendelssohn 
Hall concert of the American Music So- 
ciety, is to give a song recital Tuesday af- 
ternoon, March 29, under the management 
of Loudon Charlton. 

* * * 


One of the largest audiences that ever 
gathered at Racine, Wis., for a musical 
affair was recently present at a concert by 
the Skovgaard Concert Company. May 
Warner, soprano, rendered several selec- 
tions by Bizet, Bailey, Lemaire and Kjerulf. 

x * * 


Lucynda Rawley, of Baltimore, has been 
appointed organist and choir director of 
Lafayettte Avenue Methodist Protestant 
Church, that city. Miss Rawley is a pupil 
of Jessie L. Armstrong, organist of Brantly 
Baptist Church. 

* * * 

Evelyn Hewes, of Baltimore, formerly a 
student at the Peabody Conservatory, 
played the wedding music at the marriage 
in Berlin, Germany, March 19, of Lola 
Fisher, of Houston, Tex., and Siegfried 
Goetze, of Berlin. 

* * * 

A dedicatory organ recital was given at 
the Methodist Church of Ware, Mass., 
March 15, by Arthur H. Turner, organist 
of Unity Church, Springfield, assisted by 
Mrs. Grace Fulton Hill, of Worcester, con- 
tralto soloist. 

* * * 

At a recent concert in Ypsilanti, Mich., 

the program was presented by Frederick 


Alexander, organist, and_ by Mrs. Annis D. 


Gray, contralto. Mrs. Gray is in Detroit 
each Sunday to fill a position in one of 
the choirs of that city. 

; * * * 

A private recital of the pupils of Mrs. 
George Rhead, of Ann Arbor, Mich., pre- 


sented the following members of her 
classes: Gladys Seeley, Murial Brown, 
Mable Spaford, Gertrude Eggert, Mable 
Bacon, Buelah Smith, Ada Bond, Hazel 
Frost and Grace Gerbrich. 
> * * * 

Mrs. Grace Walker Nichols, who has 


been contralto soloist at Mishkan Israel 
Temple, New Haven, for the last year, has 
resigned to accept a similar position at 
Center Church, that city. She will be suc- 
ceeded at the Temple by Marguerite Allis, 
of the First Baptist Church. 

* * x 

Anthony Whitmire, of Ypsilanti, Mich., 

writes from Berlin that he is working 
hard on violin study under Anton Witek. 
Mr. Whitmire was a pupil of Abba Owen 
and of Samuel Lockwood, of the University 
School of Music, previously, had studied 
with Henri Ern, who went from Ann Ar- 
bor to the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

* * * 


Pauline Voorhees, organist of Pilgrim 


Church, New Haven, has resigned to be- ° 


come organist at the United Church, that 
city, for the ensuing year. Leroy Kirkham 
has resigned as organist at the First M. E. 
Church, also of New Haven, to accept a 
similar position at the Benedict Memorial 
Presbyterian Church there. 

* * * 


A vast number of mail orders is being 
received by Mrs. Edwina Kellengerber for 
the grand operas that are to be presented 
at the Auditorium, Milwaukee, April 17-20 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company. “Par- 
sifal,” “Aida,” “Lohengrin,” “Hansel und 
Gretel,” “Pagliacci” and “Tannhauser” will 
be presented. 

* * * 

Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, of the 
music department of the College of the 
City of New York, gave his one hundred 
and twenty-second public organ recital at 
the college March 20, playing compositions 
by Bach, Tschaikow sky, Gustav Merkel, 
Edmond Lemaigre, Dudley Buck, Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy and Giachino Rossini. 

* * * 


Mrs. Merbert W. Hemphill, pianist, for- 
merly of Philadelphia, has joined music 
circles of Atlantic City. Mrs. Hemphill 
played last month at recitals for the Cres- 
cendo Club and the Olivet Presbyterian 
Church, of Atlantic City, the Riverton 
(N. J.) Porch Club, and the Tuesday Mat- 
inée Musical, of Atlantic City. 

x* * * 


A recent artists’ recital given at the 
Rhode Opera House, at Kenosha, Wis., un- 
der the auspices of Harry T. Morgan, dean 
of the Kenosha School of Music, proved to 
be most enjoyable. Mrs. Lucille Tewksbury 
won the approval of her large audience. 
Manon Orsay, a Bohemian harpist; Harry 
T. Morgan and Garnet Hedge, violinist, 
were also enthusiastically received. 

1 ae 


A most artistic recital was given in Meri- 
den, Conn., March 16, by the Barleben 
String Quartet, composed of Karl Barle- 
ben, first violin; Placido Fiumara, second 
violin; Bruno Rennert, viola, and Johannes 
Warnke, ’cello, all members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The program was 
thoroughly classical, including such names 
as Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Haydn and others. 

* . * 

At the organ recital given by him at the 
Court Street M. E. Church, Lynchburg, 
Va., on March 15, Clarence Eddy played a 
program consisting of Bach’s Toccata in 


F, Lemare’s “Spring Song,” Saint-Saéns’s 
Fantasia in D Flat, Debussy’s Prelude to 
the “Blessed Damozel,” Wagner’s “Liebe- 
stod,” Widor’s Scherzo in E, Bonnet’s Va- 
riations de Concert, Frysinger’s Nocturne 
in G and Faulkes’s Festival March. 


* * * 


With Sidney Lanier, fhe poet-musician, 
as the subject, a recital will be given by 
Evelyn Nichols Kerr at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, New York, on Wednesday evening, 
March 23, for the benefit of the Wilson 
College Endowment Fund. Mrs. Kerr will 
be assisted by Miss Stillwell-Hagar, con- 
tralto; Miss Chapin, soprano, and Mrs. 
Charlotte Anderson, harpist. 

oe | 


Louise Stretch, contralto, a graduate of 
the Kempf Studio, of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has gone to New York to continue her 
studies with Oscar Saenger, under whom 
studied Miss Stretch, the Ann Arbor in- 
structor, and Pauline Widenmann Kempf. 
Miss Stretch has held prominent church 
positions, and was one year soloist with 
the vested boy choir of the Congregational 
Church. 

* * * 

Maud Looker presented the following 
piano pupils in a recent recital at her studio 
in Ann Arbor, Mich.: Marguerite Binder, 
Walda Illa, Hester Rash, Munger Finn, 
Lorretta Beal, Cyrenus Darling, Francis 
Gill, Laura Sauer, Crampton Finn, Harold 
Binder, Ruth Sauer, Mary Perkins, Eliza- 
beth Johnson, Edna Zahn, Alice Perkins, 
Thomas Johnson, Veda Young, Angus Bab- 
cock. 

“2 

A students’ concert was given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Baltimore, March 19, 
by students under Elizabeth Albert, Ethe- 
lind Ballard, Bertha Bassett, Virginia ol 
Blackhead, Rose A. Gorfine, Blanche Par- 
lette, Selma Rosenheim, Mabel Thomas, 
Mrs. Caroline W. Turner and Franz C. 
Bornscheim. Twenty-eight students of the 
Preparatory Department reridered instru- 
mental and vocal selections. 

Amy Patterson, of Lake Charles, La., a 
relative of Governor M. R. Patterson, is 
winning fame as a song recitalist. She is 
said to possess a lyric soprano of great 
beauty and range, and has won applause 
not only in private recitals, but in concerts 
given in Cincinnati, New Orleans, Atlanta 
and Richmond. Miss Patterson is planning 
to go abroad this Summer, and will study 
in Vienna, 

a ae 

At a recent banquet of the Apollo Mu- 
sical Club, at Marinette, Wis., plans were 
perfected for a three days’ musical festival 
to be held in June. Under the guidance of 
Professor Alex Enna, musical director of 
the society, it is planned to secure a chil- 
dren’s chorus of 800 voices to take part in 
the festival. The present membership of 
the Apollo Club is but eighty-five, but it is 
planned to increase this to at least 150 by 
June. 

 'e 

Earle Killeen, of the vocal department of 
the School of Music, in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
goes to Lansing twice a week, where he 
directs the chorus choir of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, an organization of 
120 members. This chorus plans to have a 
May Festival on May 29, at which time 
Gounod’s “Faust” will be given, with the 
following soloists: Sibyl Sammis-MacDer- 
mid, Jane Hopkins, John Miller and Will- 
iam Howland. 

so 6 

One of the leading musical and society 
events of the year in Providence will be the 
season of grand opera which will begin 
Monday, March 28, at the Providence 
Opera House, and last for three days. The 
Boston Grand Opera Company, with the 
entire orchestra and soloists, will give “La 
Bohéme” on Monday night; “Carmen” on 
Tuesday night, “Rigoletto” on Wednesday 
night and “Madama Butterfly” at the mati- 
née. This will be the first time that grand 
opera on a large scale has ever been given 
here for more than one performance. 

“fa, ae 


The executive committee of the Connec- 
ticut State Sangerbund, consisting of eleven 
members of the Hartford Sangerbund, is 
hard at work making arrangements for the 
fifteenth State Sangerfest, which will be 
held in Hartford on Monday and Tuesday, 
the 2oth and 21st of June this year. There 
will be twenty-three of the largest societies 
in the State participating in the prize sing- 


ing contests in the afternoon of Monday, 
and a monster concert to be held in the eve- 
ning, at which there will be a mass chorus 
of about 700 male voices. 
* * * 


The Moelwyn Male Chorus of Moelwyn, 
North Wales, under the leadership of Cad- 
walader Roberts, recently presented a con- 
cert at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Milwaukee, and more than satis- 
fied the Milwaukeeans, who had been look- 
ing forward to the event. The program was 
novel and varied. The ensemble was well 
balanced, and its work was characterized by 
splendid attack and shading. The a cap- 
pella numbers, “Sleep, Dear One, Sleep,” 
by Edwards, and “O Peaceful Night,” by 
German, were especially well received. 

* * * 


Under the auspices of the Schubert Club 
of Providence, Frank Choteau Brown lec- 
tured on “The Harmonies of Architec- 
ture,” March 14, at the Churchill House, 
that city. Besides the lecture, Albert T. 
Foster, violinist; Mrs. Albert T. Foster, 
cellist, and Mary Cullen, pianist, played 
Tschaikowsky’s Trio, Theme and Varia- 
tions, op. 50, and Helen Lauer Ames sang a 
group of songs. Amy Eastwood added to 
the evening’s enjoyment by her excellent 
playing at the piano. During the Winter 
the club has been studying Russian music 
and architecture, and the entire program 
was chosen from Russian composers. 

* * * 


Charles Lurvey, who for a number of 
years enjoyed a great popularity in Mil- 
waukee as an accompanist, gives promises 
of becoming equally successful as a soloist 
in Chicago. He is now studying in Chicago 
with Glen Dillard Gunn, former music 
critic of the Jnter-Ocean, who recently suc- 
ceeded W. L. Hubbard as critic on the 
Tribune. Mr. Lurvey played in a recent 
concert in Chicago, his numbers embracing 
the Debussy Prelude and Sarabande, from 
the suite in A minor, and the E major and 
C sharp minor études of Chopin. The audi- 
ence warmly recognized his technic and in- 
terpretative talent. 

* * * 


Ona B. Talbot, under whose direction 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will give 
two performances in Indianapolis, an- 
nounces that the operas to be given there 
are “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci,” in Italian, on the opening evening, 
Thursday, April 28, and “Faust,” in French, 
on Friday evening, April 29. Emmy Des- 
tinn, soprano, will appear as Santuzza in 
the first-named opera. Music lovers of In- 
dianapolis are regretting that they are to 
hear none of the more recent operas, but 
nevertheless, from all indications, the com- 
pany will be welcomed by crowded houses 
for both performances. 

* * * 


At the Normal College Conservatory of 
Music, Ypsilanti, Mich., Frederick Alexan- 
der, director, a recital was given last week 
by the pupils of Abba Owen, head of the 
violin department. Miss Owen was assisted 
by William Reyer, tenor; Mary Dicken- 
son and Alice Lowden, accompanists, and 
the following Ann Arbor musicians: H. 
Hus, Ph.D., ‘cello; E. A. Schaeberle, viola, 
and H, A. Fox, bass. The following pupils 
participated: Clara Kaier, Jean Lindstrom, 
Marion Frost, Greta Forte, Catherine John- 
son, Gwendolyn Webster, Carl Ostrander, 
Raymond Augustus, Harold Hochrein, Se- 
well Platt, Raymond Huss, Charles Spar- 
row, Louis Kilian, Earl Wilkinson and 
Cloyd Smith. 

* * * 

Mrs. E. B. Queensbury, who is a member 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club, of Sedalia, 
Mo., Mrs. E. J. Yancey, director, was in 
charge of the regular program given March 
7, the study being Oratorio. The program 
was preceded by an explanation of the 
“Origin of Oratorio,” by the Rev. A. W. 
Kokendoffer, pastor of the First Christian 
Church. Among the participants in the pro- 
gram were: Mesdames J. M. Johannes, E. 
F. Yancey, C. C. Kelly, C. H. Bard, Mr. I. 
N. Farris and Mrs. Queensberry, the latter 
giving, in splendid voice and with excellent 
dramatic effect, among other selections, “O 
Thou That Tellest Good Tidings” and “He 
Was Despised.” Mesdames Yancey, Kelly 
and Bard gave the trio, “Lift Thine Eyes,” 
from “Elijah”; Harriet Gold read synopses 
of “Elijah” and “St. Paul,” and Miss Flor- 
ence Lamy gave a synopsis of “Elijah.” The 
program was one of the most enjoyable 
given by the club this season. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Austin, Florence—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
April 12. 

Benedict, Peari—Flushing, L. I., March 30; Gar- 
den City, L. I., April 9; Westfield, N. J., April 
22. 

Biden, Sidney—Beston, March 27. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Colorado Springs, March 31; 
Washington, April 8. 

Carreno, Teresa—Cincinnati, April 1 and 2. 

Chandler, Mrs. Albert E.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Dannreuther, Mrs. and Mrs, Gustav—Brooklyn, 
March 29. 

Davis, Jessie—Worcester, Mass., March 30. 

De Moss, Mary Hissem—Dayton, O., March 29; 
Paris, Ky., March 30; Providence, R. I., April 
5; Savannah, April 7; Augusta, Ga., April 9. 

Dunlap, Marguerite C.—Brooklyn, April 5. 

Fredericks, Aage—Brooklyn, April 7. 

Gorham, Margaret—Boston, April 14. 

Griggs, John C.—Brooklyn, March 29 (Lecture 
Recital); Brooklyn, April 5, 12 and 19. 

Grimm, Lotta—Cincinnati, April 7. 

Halliday, Katharine—Gloucester, Mass., April 6; 
Boston, April 14. 

Hedge, Garnett—Lindsborg, Kan., March 20 to 
27 (Messiah Festival); Emporia, Kan., March 
29; Independence, Kan., March 30. 

Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden—Youngstown, 
O., April 5; Ann Arbor, Mich., April 7. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Boston, March Milwaukee, 
April 12. ; 

Kaufman, Maurice—Newark, March 30. 

Kellerman, Marcus—Troy, March 28; Montreal, 
March 29; Schenectady, March 30; Aurora-On- 
Cayuga, March 31; Auburn, N. Y., March 31; 
Binghamton, April 1; Wilkes-Barre, April 2; 
Washington, April 3; Charlottesville, Va., April 
4; Savannah, April 6 and 7; Augusta, April 8 
and 9; Jacksonville, Fla., April 311 and 12; 
Spartanburg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chattanooga, 
April 18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 and 21; 
Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, April 23; 
Houston, Tex., April 25; Galveston, April 26; 
Waco, April a7; Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, 
April 29. 

Kerr, U. S.—Sharon, Pa., March 31; Erie, Pa., 
April 2r. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—Denver, April 11. 

Knight, Josephine—Fitchburg, Mass., April 13; 
Glens Falls, N. Y., April 14; York, Pa., April 
21; Bridgewater, Mass., April 22. 

Kuester, Edith Haines—Brooklyn, April 7; New 
York, April 12. 

Lakin, Alice—Boston, March 27, 

Langendorff, Mme.—New York, April 10 and 12. 

Martin, Frederick—Toledo, April 19. 

Miller, Christine—Youngstown, O., March 28; 
Fairmont, W. Va., March 30; New York, April 
14, 18 and 19. 

Miller, Reed—Troy, March 28; Montreal, March 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
rices cut in half 
100 cornets, only 
; cornets, only $10; 
100 violin outfits, only $50; 
20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 
25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 


Many other rare opportunities in Bann InsTrv- 








MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
) thing musical. month! ments. Sheet 
Music an ty Le at ai. * a 
R Big new catal ogue of Musical Instruments 
oy pactanety illustrated. Also 

a 0c. piece of new music Free if you men- 


tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
0? Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 











THIS TRADE MARK 
IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A 





Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can ouy 


o& Ss. HELLY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO. 





29; Schenectady, March 30; Aurora-On Cayuga, 
March 31; Auburn, N. Y., March 31; Bing- 
hamton, April 1; Wilkes-Barre, April 2; Wash- 
ington, April 3; Charlottesville, Va., April 4; 
Savannah, April 6 and 7; Augusta, April 8 and 
9; Jacksonville, Fla., April 11 and 12; Spartan- 
burg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chattanooga, April 
18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 and 21; Mobile, 
April 22; New Orleans, April 23; Houston, Tex., 
April 25; Galveston, April 26; Waco, April 
27; Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, April 29. 

Mulford, Florence—Newark, March 27; Utica, N, 
Y., April 7; Spartanburg, N. C., April 13-14; 
Bristol, N. C., April 15; Orange, N. J., April 20. 

Nuna, James F.—Brooklyn, April 5s. 

Owens, Eleanor—Northampton, Mass., March 27. 

Powell, Maud—San Francisco and Oakiand, be- 
tween March 29 and April 5; Cleveland, April 
I, 

Reynolds, Helen—Gloucester, 
Boston, April 14. 

Rogers, Francis—Albany, March 30. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—New York, March 26. 

Schumann-H eink—Milwaukee, April 7. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Albany, March 30. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, April 19. 


Mass., April 6; 


Stojowski, Sigismond—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
April 20. 

Strong, Edward—Newark, March 28; Plainfield, 
N. J., March 29. 

Townsend, Stephen—Boston, March 27. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Troy, March 28; Mon- 
treal, March 29; Schenectady, March 30; 


Aurora-On-Cayuga, March 31; Auburn, N. Y., 
March 31; Binghamton, April 1; Wilkes-Barre, 
April 2; Washington, April 3; Charlottesville, 
Va., April 4; Savannah, April 6 and 7; Augusta, 
April 8 and 9; Jacksonville, Fla., April 11 and 


12; Spartanburg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chat- 
tanooga, April 18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 
and 21; Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, April 
23; Houston, Tex., April 25; Galveston, April 
26; Waco, April 27; Dallas, April 28; Fort 
Worth, April 29. 

Waldo, Helen—New Rochelle, N. Y., March 31. 


Wells, John Barnes—Indiana, Pa., March 29; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., March 31; Orange, N. J., April 
7; Memphis, Tenn., April 12. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Indiana, Pa., March 28 and 
29; Bryn Mawr, Pa., April 1; Brooklyn, April 
5; Ridgewood, N. J., April 6; Summit, N. J., 
April 12; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., April 14; Prince- 
ton, N. J., April 16; Flushing, April 19; New 
York, April 21; Carlisle, Pa., April 23. 

Wycoff, Eva Emmet—Syracuse, April 11. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Aborn Opera Company—Boston, April 11. 

American String Quartet—Cambridge, 
April 5s. 

Boston Symphony 


Mass., 


Orchestra—New York, March 
26; Bridgeport, March 28; Cambridge, 
March 31; Boston, April 1 and 2; Providence, 
April 5; Boston, April 8 and 9; New Bedford, 
Mass., April 12; Boston, April 15, 16, 22 and 23. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Columbus, O., 
March 28; Dayton, O., March 29; Cincinnati, 
April 1 and 2; Chicago, April s. 


mn 
cConn., 


French Grand Opera Company — Washington 
(week March 28). 
Flonsaley Quartet—Milton, Mass., March 29; 


Schenectady, March 31; Lincoln, Neb., April 5; 
Omaha, April 7; Emporia, Kan., April 8; Den- 
ver, March 11; Greeley, Colo., April 12; Boul- 
der, Cal., April 13; San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia points, April 17-30. 

Gamble Concert Company—Bluefield, 
March 26; Bridgeport, March 28. 

Handel & Haydn Society—Boston, March 27. 

Kaufman String Quartet+New York, April 3. 

Kneisel Quartet—Milwaukee, March 28; New 
York, April 5; Philadelphia, April 11. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Philadelphia, March 
30. 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, April 19. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, March 29 
and April 19. 

Philharmonic Society—New York, 
30, April 1. 

Philharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, April 16. 

Reynolds Trio—Boston, April 14. 

Rubinstcin Club—New York, April 9, 10 and 12. 

Symphony Society of New York—Troy, March 28; 
Montreal, March 29; Schenectady, March 30; 
Aurora-On-Cayuga, March 31; Auburn, N. Y., 
March 31; Binghamton, April 1; Wilkes-Barre, 
April 2; Washington, April 3; Charlottesville, 
Va., April 4; Savannah, April 6 and 7; Augusta, 
April 8 and 9; Jacksonville, Fla., April 11 and 

Spartanburg, April 13, 14 and 15; Chat- 

April 18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 
and 21; Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, April 
23; Houston, Tex., April 25; April 
26; Waco, April 27; Dallas, Fort 
Worth, April 29. 

Thomas Orchestra—Detroit, March 29. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, April 21. 

Young People’s Symphony Orchestra—Brooklyn, 
March 26. 


W. Va., 


March 27 and 


tanooga, 


Galveston, 
April 28; 





Peabody Students in Two Recitals 


Battimore, March 21.—Two interesting 
students’ recitals were given at the Pea- 
body Conservatory last week. On Monday 
afternoon the participants were students 
under Emmanuel Wad and J. C. Van Hul- 
steyn. They were Mary B. Trump, Mary 
Ware, Helen Foster and Josephine Wil- 
liams, pianists, and Ida Exall, violinist. The 
participants Wednesday afternoon were 
students under Director Harold Randolph, 
Emmanuel Wad and Pietro Minetti. They 





were Mabel Thomas, Eldergist Kilmer, 
Grace Mundorf, Florence Hart and Mary 
A. Sparkman, pianist, and Eugenia Earp, 
mezzo-soprano. The work of all was highly 
creditable. W. J. R. 





SEMBRICH IN PROVIDENCE 





A Splendid Reception for the Singer and 
Her Assistants 


ProvipENcE, March 21.—Mme. Sembrich 
gave her farewell concert Wednesday even- 
ing at Infantry Hall before a large audi- 
ence. She was given an ovation at her first 
appearance on the stage, and this was re- 
peated after her first number, which was an 
aria from Verdi’s “Ernani.” Her program 
included songs by Schubert, Schumann, De 
Arne, Bizet, Strauss, Rogers, Foote, 
La Forge and von Weber. Her rendition of 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air” was de- 
lightful, and after prolonged applause she 


consented to sing the last two stanzas 
again. After her third group of songs she 
gave as an encore “Comin’ Through the 
Rye” with rare delicacy and sweetness. 

She was assisted by Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone, whose admirable voice of pleasing 
quality was heard to advantage in songs by 
Schubert, Cowen and Massenet. Especially 
pleasing were his duets with Mme. Sem- 
brich. Frank La Forge proved to be a 
pianist of the highest rank, and his solo 
numbers, “Impromptu” in F Sharp Major, 
Nocturne in F Sharp Major, a study in oc- 
taves by Boothe, as well as his accompani- 
ments, added much to the evening’s enjoy- 
ment. 





Stella Hammerstein, daughter of Oscar 
Hammerstein, has been engaged to play the 
part of Anna in special performances of 
Gerhardt Hauptmann’s drama, “Lonely 
Lives.” Her role is second in importance 
to that of the leading woman. 








PLAY ER-PIANO 


Enables Anyone to Play Any Music 
Artistically 


Perhaps you are a man, young or old, absorbed all day by affairs 
enables you to play the piano in your leisure hours whenever your mood seeks ex- 
pression in music. Perhaps you aré a woman, whose accomplishments do not include 
the piano—the ANGELUS is a never failing source of delightful entertainment for 


yourself and all who come into your home. 


qualified for musical careers or training 


influence of good music played by themselves or others upon the ANGELUS. 
can have at any time an impromptu musicale, classical, operatic, popular 
an informal dance—a perfect accompaniment for songs 
all with an ANGELUS. 


with the masters 


the ANGELUS 


Perhaps you have children not especially 


they can have all the pleasure and culturing 


You 
music for 
an hour or hours by yourself 


The wonderful exclusive and patented devices that make ANGELUS music 
personal and responsive music—not in any sense mechanical—but human. 


The Phrasing Lever 


which makes the tempo absolutely subject 
to your own sense of expression, eliminat- 
ing all suggestion of mechanical or auto- 
matic “time.” It is the most important 
device on any Piano-Player. 


The Melody Buttons 


and responsive pedals, which do for the 
tones what the Phrasing Lever does for 
the tempo, affording the most delicate 
tonal shades and variations, from loudest 
to softest. 


The Melodant 


which ‘‘clears’’ the melody and subdues 
the accompaniment. 


The “Artistyle’”” Music Rolls 


which indicate so plainly that you cannot 
be confused, every variation in tone and 
tempo—yet permit you to preserve your 
own individuality in every measure you 
play. 


To fully realize all that the possession of an ANGELUS would mean to you, and why your 
selection should abrolutely be an ANGELUS, write for a catalog and play upon the instrument 
yourself at the local agency whose address we will send. you. 


Owners of ANGELUS instruments using 58-note rolls put up in black boxes will hear some- 


thing to their advantage by writing direct to us. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Piano-playing Devices 


Regent House 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Regent St., London 















An important aid 


in your vocal study. 


Through the Victor you can closely study the 
Masterpieces of music sung by the world’s 
greatest artists. 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, 
Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich and Tetrazzini make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 
Send tor repertoire catalogue. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


March 26, rgrto. 








the Worlds Best 
Piano 


Lenten Wm. Knabe & Co. paris 


Berlin New York St. Petersburg 







THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 
Pianos 
CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 

















Mason & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 


EVERETT 


PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


New Artistic Standard 








THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 











For Sixty Years 
THE 


HAZELTON 
PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 
66-68 University Place 











New York 

















She Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
:: Distinguished by great durability. :::: 


Che Baldwin Company 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 











The 


= Sterling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


DERBY - - - 
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BRIGGS fs 


ESTABLISHED, 1868 









MADEN C. H. DITSON & CO., New York Representatives 








7 Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


Grand and Jnbverted Grand Warerooms : 


Vianos nion Square 





New York 


Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 













The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 


Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 





Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 
Published by ° 
508 Fifth Avan“ The Music Trades Co. a Sei 








Federal Printing Co., New Yerk. 






















